9 JUN 1977 



MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM : 

SUBJECT 



Chief, Executive Registry 



Oniet, iniormataon and Privacy Staff 

Transmittal of Sanitised Copies of 
Intelligence Community Studies 



1. 

Staff, 
copies 
intelli 
_of the 



Per your telecon of 8 June with of this 

we are transmitting for your retention uie sanitized 
received from the National Security Council of four 
gence community studies, reviewed under the auspices 



NSC in response to the FOIA request of 
~~ |F-76-117). IPS is, of .course, retaining recorcr 



"copies of the CIA studies reviewed in response to 
request. ■ * 

.2. The four studies are as follows: 

a. W.H. Jackson, President's Committee on Inter- 
national Information Activities, Report to the President 
30 June 1953. 

b. J.H. Doolittle, Report on the Covert Activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 30 Sept. 1954. 

c. Mark Clark, Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. Task Force 
Report on Intelligence Activities, May 1955. 

d. M.D. Sprague, . President's Committee on Infor- 
mational Activities Abroad, Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations, Dec. 1960. 

3. It is believed that it will be more useful to lodge 
these documents with your record and reference set of such 
reports than with our case files in the Records Center. 



Enclosures: As noted 
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COKJISSION 6M ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH CP 
THE GOVERNMENT 



Washington, D.C. 



May 1955 



Tha Honorable Herbert Hoover, 

Chairman „ Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Governments, i 
Washington 25» D» C. 

My dear Mr. Hooveri 

We have the honor to present to you the reports of the Task Porce 
on Intelligence Activities of our Government. In these reports s the 
task force analyzes the national intelligence effort and makes recom- 
mendations with a view to correcting the weaknesses, improving the 
quality, and increasing the efficiency of this vital operation. 

The aggressiveness of the Soviet bloo, their methods of infill 
tration, subversive activities, and propaganda employed in the cold 
war now in progress, as well as the difficulty of penetration of their 
security barriers, point up the fact that our intelligence effort must 
be the best in our history. This, added to the advent of nuclear weapons „ 
together with their advanced delivery systems, has made adequate and 
timely intelligence imperative to our national security. The task force 
is fully aware of the grave responsibility implicit in its assigned 
mission. 

In carrying out this mission, the task ; force was severely hampered 
by the security restrictions ^mgosed upon it in its survey of the 
clandestine operations of the Central Intelligence Agency. Whils 
the necessity for carefully safeguarding sensitive material Is well 



recognised, the fact remains that the restrictions complicated the 
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conduct of the surrey of th is vital segment of our national intelligence 
community. In future surveys , the legal restrictions should be waived 
and no limitations placed on the members of the task force or its staff. 

Security requirements have made it necessary that the task force 
dspaix in soma degree from the form of the report prescribed by the 
Commission. Two reports are submitted] one, unclassified; the other 5 
classified TOP SECRET, with two appendices. ; Each appendix requires a 
special clearance over and above that required for access to the TOP SECRET 
report. 

Zt is to be noted that in the TOP SECRET report there is some dupli- 
cation in the subject matter between sections of the report. This dupli- 
cation is deliberate, in order to facilitate the distribtuion of certain 
sections to various department a and agencies to which they apply." . 

In submitting these reports, we wish to express our personal appre- 
ciation for the wholehearted and enthusiastic cooperation given us by the 
departments and agencies surveyed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mark W~Clark7 Chairman" 

Richard L.~Conolly, Member" 

Ernest F.n^IIings,~S&nBer 

Henx-y Seams, Member ~~ 

~ Edward V. Ttioke'nbac&er ~Meraber"* 
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SCOPE OP THE STUDY 

"Intelligence" - A Definition 

The fate of the nation well nay rest on accurate and complete intelli- 
gence data which may serve as a trustworthy guide for top-level governmental 
decisions on policy and action in a troubled world where so many forces and 
ideologies work at oross purposes. , . i 

The Congress has recognized the importance of the role of intelligence 
in our national security. It has authorized the expenditure of vast sums of 
money by appropriate departments and agencies to carry on this work. 

Immediately after World War II, at the suggestion of the Chief 
Executive of our Government, the Congress approved the . creation of a new 
agency unique and in many ways strange to our democratic form of government. 
It is known as the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

The CIA operates without the customary legislative restrainte and reinB 
under which other departments must function. Its work is veiled in secrecy, 
and it is virtually a law unto itself. 

In order to evaluate the extent and effectiveness of intelligence a3 
carried out under these conditions, Hho Task Force on Intelligence Activities 
found that it was confronted at the outset witlv the problem of arriving at 
a common understanding and agreement on the meaning of the word "intelligence," 
as applied to its own areas of work and investigation. 

The word has many definitions and is subject to varying shades of inter- 
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In the search for an acceptable definition as applied to our own 
field of study, it was found that each department or agency surveyed 
had its own definition. Many of these definitions wore lengthy, and 
involved use of words requiring additional interpretation or delimi- 
tation to get at their precise application. 

The task force sought a definition as simple and clear ae possible 

and arrived at tho following! 

"Intelligence deals with all the things which should be 
• known in advance of initiating a course of action." 

Useful for our purposes, also, as a supplemental and expanded 

definition is that given in the Dictionary of United States Military 

Terms for Joint Usages 

"INTELLIGENCE - The product resulting from tho 
collection, evaluation, analysis, integration, and inter- 
pretation of all available information which concerns one 
or more aspects of foreign nations or of areas of operations, 
and which is immediately or potentially significant to 
planning*" 

Sc.oi^-POasjt^ce. Stydy Refisefl 

Initially, this task force was instructed by the Commission on 

Organisation of the Executive Branch of the Government, hereinafter 

referred to as the Commission or the Hoover CoamiBsion, to study and 

mr J» recommendations as to the structure and administration of the' 

Central Intelligence Agency and other kindred Intelligence activities. 

u 
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later, those instructions were changed the Commission to 
embrace studies of all intelligence activities of the Federal 
Government and to submit recommendations to effect changes con- 
sidered necessary to promote economy, efficiency, and improved 
service in this field. 

The taek force gave thorough consideration to the decision of 
•the Commission to broaden the scope of the task-force studies to 
include all intelligence activities of the Federal Government. It 
developed that there are at least twelve major departments and 
agencies which, in one manner or another, are engaged in intelligence. 
Among these are the Department of State, the Department of Defense 
(including the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Joint Chiefs of Staff) , the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Department of; Agriculture. In 
addition, there are ten or mors minor agencies or activities which 
expend public funds directly or indirectly on, behalf of the intelligence 
effort of the Government, 

Thus, under the broad definition of its terms of reference, the task 
force was confronted with the Herculean job of studying and reporting 
on more than twenty major and minor departments and agencies. It 
readily became apparent that any attempt to spread the efforts of the 
task force over such a large area would moan either that only minor 
results could be expected within the allotted time or the work period 
should be extended beyond the date contemplated for dissolution of the 
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Commission on May 31, 1955- Therefore* it was apparent that tho scope 
of the task-force work had to b8 refined if any useful results were 
to be derived from its efforts and expenditure of funds. 
Positive For.eign_In teUIgenee Vi t al 



responsible for foreign policy, to have readily available full and 
factual foreign Intelligence. The word "foreign' 1 as used here denotes 
the target of information as distinct from the geographical source. 

Thus, it appeared to the task force that within the given time 
limit the best interests of the Government would be served if the task 
force direoted its attention to the departments and agencies whose 
entire or primary responsibilities lie in the field of positive foreign 
intelligence as It pertains to national defense and security, and in 
whose care vast sums of money and unique authority have been entrusted. 
These are the Department of State, the Department of Defense, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the National Security Council, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (to the extent that it deals in security 
intelligence) , and the intelligence activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Directive to the Task Force 

Accordingly, a proposal to delimit the scope of the task-force 
studies was made to and approved by the Commission, as follows: 



The most pressing need under present conditions Is for those 
officials in responsible positions In Government, especially those 



I. Survey the, work _of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Cover all activities of CIA ? wherever located, including but 



not limited to collection, evaluation^ and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, examination 




of auditing of funds, security, personnel, projects carried 
out through other agencies, relationship and coordination with . 
other governmental intelligence agencies, communications, supply 
az>& storage} a determination of the responsibilities of the 
agency, as prescribed by legislativ e ena ctment or administrative 
action, and a study as to whether the responsibilities have been 
adequately defined and are being implemented. 

2. Surve y,, the in telligence activi ties of the Department 
of , Defense * Cover all intelligence activities, wherever located, 
of the Department of Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, National 
Security Agency, Army, Havy, and Air Force, including, but not 
limited to, collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, security, 
personnel, projects carried out through other agencies, 
communications, relationship and coordination with other 
governmental intelligence agencies, supply and storage; a 
determination of the responsibilities of the Department and 
all its elements for intelligence, as prescribed by legislative 
enactment or administrative action, and a study as to whether 
the responsibilities have been adequately defined and are being 
implemented. Ho survey will be made of the organization or 
organizational structure of tactical units in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force engaged primarily in producing tactical or combat 
intelligence. 




3. §aEg9I„tfr> fotelliggncg, A9^^3^SLJ&SL^ES£im^!. 
af St»tat« Cover all intelligence activities related to national 
defease, wherever located, of the Department of State, including, 
i but not limited to, collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, security, 
personnel, projects carried out through other agencies, communi- 
cations, relationship and coordination with other governmental 
intelligence agencies, and supply; a determination of -the 
responsibilities of the Department for intelligence, as 
prescribed by legislative enactment or administrative action, 
and a study as to whether the responsibilities have been 
adequately defined and are being implemented. 

4-. Surve y the intelligence acti vities of , the national 
Security. Coun cil . Include a study of the history, legislation, 
development, organization, and operations of the National 
Security Council as_Jkhey affect int elligenc e activities. 
Include stucly of toe. Operations Coordieafc.3n£_Board, the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, and related activities. 

of ot her agen cies. The segments to be studied would be developed 
as the task force gathers information. 

6. General Considerations . Determine which of the 
intelligence services, activities, and functions performed by 
any of the agencies surveyed are (a) essential; (b) not 
necessary; (c) of similar nature, and what consolidations are 
in the public interest; (d) non-essential, and which are 




competitive with private enterprise! and (e) duplicate or 
overlap those of other agencies. 

This requires a determination in the basle surveys outlined in 
paragraphs 1 to 5 as to whet services, activities, and functions 
are being performs d by eaoh agency studied. Upon completion of 
the basic surveys, a functional survey of the work done by the 
agenoles would be uadertaksh from the data developed. With such a 
scope , the task force would cover, among other things i 

(1) The intelligence function of the National Security 

Council. 

(2) The value and effectiveness of the information 
supplied by the operating agencies. 

(3) The effectiveness of the coordination of 
Intelligence activities. 

U) The organisation, procedures, methods, and 
performance of the several Government agencies in the field 
of overt and covert intelligence. 

(5) An examination of the operation and physical plant 
of the agencies as to economy, adequacy, effect on efficiency, 
and utilisation, >, 

(6) The various programs of the several agencies in 
such fields as training, research and development, stockpiling, 
reference material, and security; 

(7) The personnel policies and manpower utilization. 



i 
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development, and dissemination of information to include 
colleotion apparatus and dissemination media. 

(9) The interrelationship between the several areas 
thus assigned and actual areaB of coverage, Mutual support of 
on© another. 



In the execution of this extensive undertaking, the task force, 
in certain areas, had to eraplqy the "sampling" method, particularly 
in the case of the study of those activities of the agencies 
overseas. 

In giving its approval of the foregoing proposal, the Commission 

directed tha t a f irst paragraph be added A as foll ows ; , 

"1. The study and survey of the sensitive portions 
of the agencies will be undertaken by General Clark with 
a minimum staff on a 'need-to-know' basis." 

Pursuant to the foregoing directive, arrangements were made orally 
between Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and General Mark W. Clark, chairman of the Task Force on Intelligence 
Activities, initially for General Clark and Colonel Herman 0. Lane, a 
member of the task-force staff, to have access to CIA activities, both 
overt and covert. Shortly after this arrangement was implemented, it 
developed that a requirement existed for at least one additional member 
of the task foroe to have access to covert activities of the agency. 
Accordingly, Admiral Richard L. Conolly's name was added to the list. 
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This arrangement continued until a decision was made that certain 
members of the task force and staff should inspect intelligence 
activities in the European and Far East areas. Since General Clark 
was unable to take part in one of these inspection trips, the problem 
confronting the task force, as a result of the existing restrictions 
on the clearance of the task force to sensitive material of the agency, 
was presented to the Director of Central Intelligence. The following 
quoted letter was received from the director: 



General J.G. Christiansen 
Staff Director 

Task Force on Intelligence Activities 
Commission on Organization of the 
Exeoutive Branch of the Government 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear General Christiansen: 

With further reference to your letter of 20 January 1955, 
and our telephone conversations of yesterday evening and today, 
I have arranged clearance for Mr. Henry Kearns and for you to 
have access to CIA activities, both overt and covert, in 
connection with your trip to the Pacific area. It is also 
understood that all members of the Task Force and you, yourself , 
will be cleared to consider the report with respect to both 
overt and covert activities of the CIA. which may be submitted by 
those members of your staff who have been cleared for on-the- 
spot investigation of those activities. I quite appreciate that 
this is necessary in connection with the preparation of the Task 
Force report. 

This procedure has been cleared with Governor Adams. 



CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



Washington 25, D.C. 



Office of the Director 



27 January 1955 



Faithfully yours, 
/a/ Allen W. Dulles 
Allen W. Dulles 



Director 

xvi 
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COST OF THE INTELLIGENCE EFFORT 

Precise figures on the cost in money and manpower engaged in 
intelligence activities in the interest of national defense and security 
are not a matter of record. Any attempt to compile such data accurately 
would require the expenditure of money out of all proportion to the 
value of the findings. The taBk force estimates, however, that the 
annual expenditure is in the order of 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TASK FORCE 

Security Impayfc on Selection of Personnel 

■o. 

The Task Force on Intelligence Activities was the last to be 

authorised by the Hoover Commission. The director and deputy of the 

» 

staff assumed their duties on Ootober 1, 1954. The limited pool of 
available personnel in the United States with prior experience in the 
intelligence field influenced to some extent the structure of the 
staff and its methods of operation. 

Personnel of the Intelligence Task Force and of the staff had to 
be screened carefully for background security and possible prejudicial 
interest arising from prior association with departments and agencies 
under investigation. 

Before a member of the task force or staff could have access to any 
material, a security background investigation was conducted and the 
Individual declared by proper authority to be eligible for access to 
"Top Secret" information. In each case where the inquiry involved 
access to Atomic energy data, a special clearance was obtained. 

xvii 
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It was found that each department and agency had evolved its 
criteria , practices, and standards for clearance. The task force 
adopted a policy in conformity with the policies and requirements of 
the department or agency involved in each specific investigation. 

In the interest of security and economy, the task fore© also 
decided to keep its staff as compact as possible. Sensitive material 
was studied generally on the premises of the agencies. 

After careful consideration by the task force of the possible methods 
of organizing the staff and its work, it was decided that the most 
practical course would be to assign some teams composed of one or two 
Btaff members to study specific agencies, and to delegate to other 
teams specific across-the-board survey functions. Individual task force 
members wore assigned across-the-board responsibilities paralleling 
the work of designated staff teams. Thus, all members would be in a 
position to interject their influence and guidance in the staff 
activities and at the same time obtain valuable first-hand knowledge 
of the overall problem. 

Initially, five staff study groups were organized. Some were 
assigned responsibility for study of a single department; others, where 
feasible, covered two or more agencies. 

Tho restrictions imposed on the staff in its survey of the 
Central Intelligence Agency necessitated that the work be broken 
down into two classifications, with one group studying the covert ^ 
aspects of CIA p and the other surveying the overt operations of the 
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Agency* These two team carefully coordinated and correlated their 



studiea, except where information on the m ore sensitive areas of 
the Agency's work wan restricted to designated *^*^*^ 8 » 71119 
arrangeoant proved very cumberaoad, was time-consuming, and seriously 
interfered with the Conduct of Jthe survey. 

As each task group completed the study of a particular department 
or agency, it was assigned to studies of specific functions coisaon to 
two or sore agencies » 

The task force scrupulously avoided the use of questionnaires. 
The statistical natter which appears throughout this report was 
extracted from documentary files maintained by the departments and 
agencies. 

The task force and staff had the benefit of detailed briefings by 
each agency studied. These briefings were characterised by informality. 
Oral questions and answers were the rule rather than the exception. 
Ho verbatim transcriptions of the conversations and comments of 
witnesses wero deemed necessary. In soma instances, however, copies 
of the prepared briefings were furnished to the staff for ready reference. 

Discussions were had with all echelons of personnel in each 
department and agency, from the clerk at the working level to and 
including the Secretary of State, the Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and the Director of Central Intelligence. 
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The task force also had the benefit of expert advice from many 
individuals who are not in Government employ but who previously 
occupied positions of prime responsibility in the development of our 
present Intelligence operations and organisation. Their help and 
advice were of inestimable value. 

Some of these witnesses appeared before the task force at no 
expense to the Government and at considerable personal sacrifice. The 
task force wisheB to express its unqualified appreciation to these 
public-spirited individuals in private life who gave freely of their 
time, and who by their objective approach to the problem materially 
enlightened the task force. 



two teams, each composed of a member or members of the task force and 
members of the staff, were sent abroad for on-the-spot investigations. 
One team visited the European Beetor and the other went to the Far East. 

These staff groups had discussions with the senior United States 
representatives, senior military commanders, and representatives of the 
Central Intelligence Agency in the countries visited. The visits and 
discussions afforded the task force first-hand information which could 
be obtained in no other fashion. 

The conclusions reached and the recommendations contained in this 
report reflect the benefits of those personal tours of inspection. 




In order to obtain a clearer picture of intelligence operations, 
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RESULTS OP THE RECOMMENDATIONS MADE IN 1948 BY THE FIRST 
HOOVER COMMISSION AS THEY RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 

The first Hoover Commission directed its attention primarily to 

the functional responsibilities and relationships of the heads of the 

various departments and agencies established under the National Security 

Act. The principal recommendation relating directly to intelligence 

was incorporated in the following general recommendation! 

"That more adequate and effective relations be developed 
at working level among the appropriate committee's of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on one hand, and the National Security Council, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Research and Development Board, 
Munitions Board, and the National Security Resources Board 
m the other hand. That vigorous steps bo taken to improve 
the Central Intelligence Agency and its work." 

Hass&is. 

The Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 transferred the functions 
of the National Security Resources Board and Munitions Board to the 
Office of Defense Mobilisation. The functions of the Research and 
Development Board were transferred to the Secretary of Defense by 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, where they are incorporated in the 
functions of the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development. 
There are apparently no relationships on working levels in the 
intelligence field between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, except through the representation of the 
Secretary of Defense in the National Security Council. As far aa 
the intelligence relations between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Central Intelligence Agency on working levels are concerned, they are 
Implicit in the representation of the joint intelligence group of the 
Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 



The degree of coordination effected through these relationships will bo 



discussed more fully in this report in the section devoted to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The steps taken subsequent to the publication of the 



The task force of the first Hoover Commission confined its obser- 
vations and recommendations to the Central Intelligence Agency, its 
Internal problems, and its relationships with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the State Department, the National Security Council, and the intelligence 
agencies of the three military services. 

The present task force has been unable to determine the degree to 
which these observations and recommendations were published and dissemi- 
nated, except as they are reflected in the recommendation of the 
Commission discussed previously. However, as they influenced to some 
degree the direction of the efforts of this task fores, a brief dis- 
cussion of the observations of this task force in the same areas is 
believed to be pertinent. 

Observations of the.Task Force, of First Hoover Commission and 
Commen ts of _ ffl fo ,, Task Force Thereon 

1. "Judgment as to the offoctivenocs of the CIA must be tampered by 

considerations of its apparent youth, its lack of tradition and established, 

time-tried procedures, and of continuity of personnel.* The soundness of 

that observation is self-evident and is supported by the observations of 

this task force as set forth in its report. 
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2„ "There seems to be an excess of administrative personnel* and 
there is undue interference with operating agencies. Reduction of 
administrative overhead is possible and desirable, and interference with 
operating agencies should be eliminated." There still exists some 
excess of administrative personnel because of considerations relating 
to campartmentalization for security reasons, and because of the fact 
that the agency is now scattered among thirty-four buildings. This 
administrative overhead is a matter of constant concern and study to 
the agenoy. Plans for new construction have been initiated and funds 
will be requested* 

3. "The CIA is scattered among twenty-two buildings, causing many 
administrative difficulties, although some scattering may be desirable for 
security reasons." The number of buildings now occupied by the agency 
has been inoreased to thirty-four, thus magnifying the administrative 
difficulties. 

4. "The CIA has fallen short of its objectives as a source of 
national intelligence, especially in the fields of scientific intelli- 
gence, including medical. This information should be evaluated centrally." 
This observation will be commented upon in the discussion following 
recommendation 3 below. 

5. "The CIA 1 8 main problem is one of securing and retaining qualified 
personnel. ThiB is also true of other intelligence agencies." The 
securing and retaining of qualified personnel has been largely solved 

by the agency as it has had sufficient funds -bo attract the best qualified 
people, sometimes, unfortunately, at the expense of -the intelligence 



agencies of the three sereleaa. This situation will be discussed 
more folly in the section covering the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the military services.,, 

6. "The services wast rid their intelligence estimates of service 
bias." Attempts on the part of service intelligence agencies to 
present honest Intelligence estimates peculiar to that agency are 
sometimes "slanted" by the comsand echelons of the services in support 
of budgetary requests. This tendency should not be charged to intelli- 
gence agencies, which, on the whole, are doing an honest job as far as 
this task force has been able to observe. 

?. "Too ranch reliance is placed on the 
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•cover, 1 which would not be available when it was most needed in 'time 
of war. Other. Beans should be sought." This reliance 



still exists, although the former objections 



been ironed out to a great degree. 



'cover" will be fully discussed in this report 



in Appendix 

8„ "Thou^it should be given to desirability of splitting CIS. in 
tints of War, and transferring operational services, such as open and 
covert collection, to the Department of Defense. Changes should be made 
in peacetime organisation to facilitate this split." Much thought has 
been given by the officials of the CIA and the military services con- 
cerning the proper relationships .in time of war between the CIA and the 
military services. Present plans of the CIA do not contemplate the 
transfer of any of CIA's current functions and responsibilities to 
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tho Deparfcaeat of Defense In time of w. However, mix-rent plans 
(approved by the Secretary of Defense and the DGI) envisage the transfer 
of operational control ever CIA's component forces in active theaters 
of war where American Forces aro engaged to the military commander 
thereof, who will exercise each control in the same manner as control 



is exercised by him over components of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
assigned to the mm cosoand (see Appendix XX) . The task force 
believes that the seriousness of this ever-present problem warrants 
continued study to arrive, if possible, at the most suitable solution 
prior to the outbreak of war. 

9. "The military services, including Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
tend to withhold details of operational information and military plans 
on the grounds of security. " This situation has not been solved 
to the complete satisfaction of all Interested parties. 

10, "The ties binding the JCS, among others, to the CIA are too . 
tenueuD." This observation resulted in recommendation 3 of the task 
force and will be commented en in the discussion following that 
recommendation, 

11. "Any proposals for the revision of lavs so as to permit con- 
victioa, regardl ess, of intent , In eases of dangerous disclosures by 
indiscreet and Irresponsible persons, should be examined most carefully 
by Congress in the light of our concepts of freedom. ■ As far as this 
task force has been able to determine, no statutory authority exists >.» 
or is contemplated which covers the situation of former employees who 
may, negligently or otherwise, wlfrhrat J.Btea$ . make unauthorised dis- 
closures,, 




*\ 

13. "The national Security Organization* as established by the 
National Security Act of 1947, is soundly conceived. In order to improve 
operations, the NSC should give more thought and attention to the 
relationships of CIA. with other agencies, and by working through the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, should encourage the isprovemsnt 
of other intelligence agencies." This observation is incorporated in 
recommendation 1 of the task force below. 

13. "Such of the reforma as suggested by this committee, as well as 
those of the Dalles Committee, should be made promptly, but when action 
has been taken, the agencies affected should be permitted a period of 
internal development free from examination and its attendant publicity." 
Any comment on this sound observation would be redttdaat. 

1. "That. Bore adequate and effective relations be established at 
the working levels between appropriate committees of the JCS and the 
Joint Staff and their eountermembers la (1) the national Security Council, 
(2) the Central Intelligence Agency, (3) the Research and Development 
Board, U) the Munitions Board, and (5) the National Security Resources 
Board, to the end that in their strategic planning the JCS will weigh 
adequately and on a systematic, reciprocal basis, considerations of 
foreign policy, intelligence, scientific research and development, and 
. economic capabilities." This recommendation is substantially the same 
as the re commendation of the commission, and the results will be 
discussed in the sections of this report devoted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 



2. "That the Secretary of Defense be the sol© representative of 
the national military establisfcssont on the National Security Ceuscill. 
The Committee suggests , however, in order that the JCS may be folly and 
currently posted en oar national policy, that thay be invited, as a 
general rule, to attend meetings of the NSC, but without membership 
thereon. The civilian departmental secretaries, although not members, 
should also be invited to attend council westings in appropriate circum- 
stances," The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, now provides 
that the Seoretary of Defense is the sole National Defense Establishment 
member. However, secretaries and under secretaries of the military 
departments may serve as members at the pleasure of the President. 

The law also provides that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be the principal 
military advisers to the President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defonsa. It has been observed by this taste force that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff habitually attends the 
meetings of the National Security Council and the other members attend 
for those items in which the Joint Chiefs are concerned. Vihen departmental 
matters are before the Council which are of concern to the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force, the secretary eoneemed will be Invited 
and may bring his military chief as an adviser, in tdiich case that military 
chief will not be attending in Ms role as a member of the JCS. 

3. "That vigorous efforts be made to improve the internal structure 

of the CIA and the quality of Its product, especially in the fields of 

scientific and medical intelligence} that there be established within the 

'iigensey at the top echelon an evaluation board or soction eoaposod of 

competent and experienced personnel who would have no administrative 

responsibility and whose duties would be confined solely to intelligence 
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evaluation? and that positive efforts be nade to foster relations of 
mutual confidence between the CIA and the several departments and 
agencies It serves. " This task force has observed that positive efforts 
have been trade to improve the quality of scientific and medical intelli- 
gence. The Office of Scientific Intelligence la adequately staffed to 
include medical personnel. In the quality of its products, this agency 
is definlteSy handicapped by the inability of the intelligence eaasiaanity 
as a whole to collect information from the Soviet bloc. The Office of 
Rational Estimates is a top-echelon evaluation board, ecnspoaed of 
. competent and experienced personnel with no administrative reepeasibili- 
tlea and whose duties are confined solely to intelligence evaluation, 
the produot of which appears in the form of national estimates. Specific 
recommendations with regard to deficiencies in the relations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency with the services will be found in those 
sections devoted to CIA and the Department of Defense. 

4. "That the Research and Development Board and the CIA, as a 
joint undertaking, establish Immediately within one or the other agency 
an efficient and capable unit to collect, collate, and evaluate 
scientific and medical intelligence, in order that our present glaring 
deficiencies In this field be promptly eliminated. ■ The Research and 
Development Board has been dissolved and its functions transferred to 
the Secretary of Defense. Progress made by the Central Intelligence 
Agency In the field of scientific and medical intelligence is fully 
discussed in the section of this report devoted to that agency. 
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The machinery for accomplishing our intelligence objectives, 
hereinafter called the intelligence community when referred to as a 
whole, inoludoathe Central Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Council , the National Security Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the intelligence sections of the Department of State, of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and of the Atomic Energy Commission. Sons 
of these agenoies approach or exceed the operations of the CIA in funotlone 
and in expenditures. However, since Ok is charged with the overall 
responsibility for coordinating the output of all intelligence forces, 
the task force gave special attention to the work of that Agency. 

Oar investigations showed that the sensitive and vital work of 
the intelligence community is being led by a group which is sincere, 
and dedicated to the service of the nation. We discovered no valid 
ground for the euspioion that the CIA or any other element of the 
intelligence family was being effectively contaminated by any organized 
subversive or Communistic clique. Charges were made by some individuals 
alleging a few members of the intelligence community to be poor security 
risks. All such cases, except those obviously without merit, ware 
investigated by proper authority, or investigations are in the process 
of being made. 

On the basis of its comprehensive studies, the task force feels 
that the American people can and should give their full confidence and 
support to the intelligence program, and contribute in every possible 
way to the vital work in which these agencies are engaged. We found 
the Director of Central Intelligence to be industrious, objective, 
selfless, enthusiastic, and imaginative. We are convinced, however, 
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that in hia enthusiasm he haa taken upon himself too many burdensome* 
duties and responsibilities on the operational side of CIA 1 a activities, 
The task force foels that certain administrative f lava have developed 
in the 0IA„ which must be corrected to give proper emphaalB and direction 
to its basic responsibilities. 

The major aim would be greater concentration on the collection of 
intelligence information from oar primary target — Russia and her 
satellites, and Communist China. ' 

The task force is deeply concerned over the lack of adequate intelli- 
gence data from behind the Iron Curtain. The information wa need on the 
political plans , scientific progress, and military potential of the 
Communists ia there to be had, and we must exert every concelvable/-and 
practicable effort to got it. Proper directional emphasis, aggressive 
leadership, boldness a:od persistence are essential to achieve the desired 
results. 

The glamor and excitement of some angles of our intelligence effort 
must not be permitted to overshadow other vital phases of the work or to 
cause neglect of primary functions. A majority of the task force is 
convinced that an internal reorganization of the CIA is necessary to 
give assurance that each of these functions receives adequate attention 
without diversionary interest* 

The task force further is concerned over the absence of satisfactory 
machinery for surveillance of the stewardship of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It is making recommendations which it believes will provide the 
proper type of "watch-dog" commission as a means of reestablishing that 
relationship between the OTA and the Congress so essential to and 
characteristic of our democratic form of government, but which was 

abrogated by the enactment of Public Law 110 and otter statutes relating 
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to the Agency. It would Include representatives of both Bouses of Congress 
and of the Chief Executive. Its duties would embrace a review of the 
operations and effectiveness not only of the CIA., bat also of all other 
intelligence agencies. 

One of the sins in the creation of a compact commission of this 
type would he to keep the public assured of the essential and trustworthy 
acoonplishments of our intelligence forces, and to enlist public support 
and participation in the intelligence effort. 

Action of this sort is needed to presets a general awarenesc) and 
appreciation among the people of the significance and objectives of 
the intelligence program, there is a corollary demand for clarification 
of misunderstandings which have arisen in the public mind, largely as a 
result of the misapplication of secrecy. However, it must be recognized 
that intelligence operations require a large element of secrecy as an 
essential to success. 

The task force further is greatly concerned about the inadequate 
guidance being given to H3A by the United States Communication Intelligence 
Board, and about certain aspects of communications. Recommendations to 
Improve the current status are made in Appendix I, Harts 1 and 2. 

The intelligence community should draw more widely on the available 
pool of retired citicens with wide previous business experience in the 
foreign field, and among retired military personnel who have specialized 
over a long period in the intelligence field. It should develop a core 
attractive program of career incentive s for its officials, and of benefit s 
for its overseas employees. 

Recommendations to achieve these desirable results are being offered 
by the task force. 

XKXi 
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I BRIEF HISTORY OP UNITED STATES FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

For self "preservation, the defenders of a free world need complete, 
prompt, and continuing information on the plans and potentialities of 
those who would enslave it. Nations and people who value liberty and 
democracy now look to the United States for leadership and inspiration 
in their struggle to safeguard these inherent rights. 

In the historio family of nations, this country ranks as a compar- 
ative newcomer. In the early days of the Republio — not so long ago 
as the world measures time — our people felt oomfortably distant from 
the hotbeds of foreign intrigue and conflict. 

Transportation and communication facilities in the days of clipper 
ships and the Pony Express were so limited and so slow that they fostered 
a serene assurance of isolation and geographical protection against 
possible aggressors. 

Technological developments and political realignments in modem 
times inspire no such sentiment as that which once led a Denver editor 
to evaluate news on the premise that "a dogfight in Champa Street'* was 
worth more space in his paper than war in some minor country abroad. 

Our early philosophy of peace still prevails, but within our gener- 
ation and for our own protection, organised intelligence has been forced 
upon us by the rapidly shrinking world of electronics, nuclear weapons, 
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loader in world affaire and the outstanding military power. The advent 
of atomic bombs, together with the development of advanced methods 
for their delivery, intensified the need for adequate and tizraly 
intelligence so that we might fulfill our responsibilities in inter- 
national affaire end insure our own survival. 

Effective intelligence has become increasingly necessary for our 
protection against the propaganda, infiltration, and aggression of the 
Communist leaders. Our effort to achieve effective intelligence 
Information end to build up an adequate organisation to produce a 
steady and reliable flow of such data nay be said to have borne fruit, 
but much still remains to be accomplished. By trial and error, 
study, and skill, we have Bade progress j but we must not labor under 
any complacent delusions, There is still much to be done in and by our 
intelligence community to bring its achievements up to an acceptable 
level. 

The task force is cognisant of the grave responeibility assigned 
to it. It recognises the fact that it would be false economy to stint 
on some phase of the intelligence operation and thereby run the risk 
of another costly and tragic surprise like Pearl Harbor. On the 
other hand, it is desirable and proper for ue to insist that the 
substantial expenditures our country makes in this field are worth- 
while and that the whole intelligence output is efficiently handled 
and gets adequate results. 
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The recommendations of the task force are presented from tha 
viewpoint that in tine of peace we mast not only be prepared for war, 
but also must do our utmost to prevent war. Adequate and timely 
intelligence i.s the most effective and economical means of attaining 
these objectives. 

%teft&g&TOt o&jh&Ja&gaal §gfflgj&J>aas& 

Traditioiially, the United States is a peace-loving country. As a 
national policy, in peacetime it has always relied for its security on 
a small regulnr military establishment. It ha8 consistently tr:".od to 
maintain relationships with other countries openly and has refrained from 
participating in secret treaties. This policy likewise established the * 
pattern for the conduct of its intelligence activities. The collection 
of informatioa concerning foreign government political and military 
policies a??d plans was accomplished openly and with the full knowledge 
cf the foreign powers. The aean3 employed were through the offices of 
our diplomatic representatives abroad and accredited military attaches. 

A sizeable volume of material was colleoted, but there was no 
machinery at home to pull this information together into a cohesive 
mass and to draw 'therefrom logical conclusions upon which to base 
national policy and future plans. 

On July 11, 1941, the IVeoidont, in his capacity as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces, established an Office of the Coordinator of 
Information to "collect and analyze information data, military or 
otherwise, which may bear upon national defense strategy, to interpret 
aM correlate such strategic information, to make it available to the 




President and ouch other officials as tho Presrldent may determine), 
and to carry out, vhon requested by the Presidont, Gueb. supplementary 
activities aa may facilitate the securing of strategic information 
not available to the Government.'' This office had been in being only 
five months before Pearl Harbor. 

Through a process of evolution, there finally emerged the Office 
of Strategic Services ao an operating agency of "the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, This organization remained intact until the close of World War !£„ 

In the fall of 1944-, the President wrote to the Director of Strategic 

Services requesting recommendations as to the organization of a post- 
s' 

war intelligence organization. The Director submitted a plan for the . 
creation of a central intelligence service. Tho plan placed the 
proposed central intelligence service in the Executive Office of the 
Presidont and called for the appointment by the President of a director 
thereof who would discharge and perform his functions and duties under 
the direction and supervision of the Presidont. It also called for 
the establishment of an intelligence advisory board, consisting of the 
Secretaries of State, War, and Wavy, and such others as the President 
deemed necessary, to advise and assist the director, and gave to him 
the duties of coordinating, collecting, evaluating, and disseminating 
intelligence for national purposes. The plan recognized that each 
department of the Governmaut should have its own intelligence bureau 
for the collection and processing of such information material as it 
found necessary in the actual performance of its dally functions and 
duties. Each such bureau should be under the sole control of its 
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department head and should not ba encroached upon or impaired by the 
functions granted any other governmental Intelligence agency. The plan 
further contemplated that in time of war or unlimited emergency, all 
programs of such an agency in areas of actual and projected military 
operations should be coordinated with military plana, and subject to 
the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or if there be a consolidation 
of the armed services, under the supreme commander. 

In the haste to dissolve the wartime agencies, the President , on 
September 20, 1945, divided the functions, personnel, and physical 
resources of the Office of Strategic Services between the State Department 
and the War Department. The research and presentation element was 
transferred to the State Department, to be absorbed or liquidated so 
that the element would cease to exist on December 31, 1945. 

On January 22, 1946, the President created the National Intelligence 
Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, and Havy, and 
the President's personal representative, to plan, develop, and coordinate 
Federal foreign intelligence activities so as to assure the most 
effective accomplishment of the intelligence mission related to the 
national security. This presidential directive also created a Central 
Intelligence Group (CIO) under the direction of a Director of Central 
Intelligence (DC!) , designated by the President to assist the Rational 
Intelligence Authority (HIA), to be responsible to it and for its head 
to sit as a member of the HIA. This directive also created an 
Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) to advise the DCI. It charged the 



evaluation, and dissemination of intelligence relating to the national 



Central Intelligence Group (CIO) with accomplishing the correlation, 
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security; with coordinating ouch of the activities of the intelligence 
agencieB of the State, War, and Navy Departments as related to tho 
national seourity; and with performing other services of common concern. 

By the Mational Security Act of 194.7* as amended (Public Law 253, 
80th Congress, July 26, 194.7), the Congress established a National 
Seourity Council (BSC) , which took the place of the old National 
Intelligence Authority (NIA); established, under the National Security 
Council, a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) , with a Director of Central 
Intelligence (DGI) as the head thereof. The National Intelligence 
Authority ceased to exist. 

The function of tho NSC is to, advise the President with respect to 
the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating 
to the national security so as to enable the military services and the 
other departments and agencies of the Qovernaent to cooperate more 
effectively in natters involving the national security* 

The Counoil is composed of the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration, tho chairman of the Office of Defense Mobilisation, 
the secretaries and undersecretaries of other executive departments 
and of the military departments when appointed by the President to serve 
at his pleasure. 

The Council, in addition to performing such other functions as the 
President nay direot, for the purpose of more effectively coordinating 
tho policies and functions of the departments and agencies of the 
Government relating to national security, subject to the direction of 
tho President, shall: 
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1. Assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and 
risks of tho United States in relation to oar aetual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the President in connection therewith. 

2. Consider policies on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned with the national 
security, and make recoramondatlons to the President in connection 
therewith. 

Operating Agenoloa Undor_thaJ?SO, 

In order to accomplish, its mission, the National Security Council 

has at its disposal several groups which funotion in varying degrees 

within the field of national intelligence, as follows: 

Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC) 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security (IClS) 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) . 
United States Communications Intelligence Board (USCIB]K 
United States Communications Security Board (USCSB) 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) 

The Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference was created by a 
Rational Security Council Directive on Internal Security, approved by 
the President on March 23, 1949, to coordinate "the investigation of all 
domestic espionage, counterespionage, sabotage, subversion, and other 
related matters affecting internal security." It consists of the 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation) the Director.., Office of Naval 
Intelligence; the Chief of the Army Intelligence Division; the Director, 
Office of Special Investigations, Air Force; and may have such sub- 
committees as are required. 
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the same directive, ia responsible for coordinating all phases of the 
internal security field other than the functions outlined in the para- 
graph immediately above j and ia composed of representatives from the 
Departments of State, Defense, Treasury, and Justice j and may have 
such subcommittees as ore necessary. 

The Operations Coordinating Board was created by Executive Order 
10483, of September 2, 1953, to integrate the implementation of national 
security policies. The board ie composed of the Under Secretary of 
Statef the Deputy Secretary of Defense) the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration) the Director of Central Intelligence) and one representa- 
tive of the President. See Appondix II for further discussion. 

The United States Communications Intelligence Board and the United 
States Communications Security Board vill be dealt with separately in 
this report (Appendix I). 

The Central Intelligence Agency was established under the National 
Security Council by the Rational Security Act of 1947, as amended, re- 
placing the Central Intelligence Group and the National Intelligence 
Authority. The latter had been established by Presidential directive 
of January 22, 19*6, to plan, develop, and coordinate Federal foreign 
intelligence activities related to the national security and ceased to 
exist at the time the CIA vas established. The CIA is an independent 
executive agency responsible only to the National Security Council. 
This Agency is discussed in detail later in this report. 





The Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) was established by the 



NSC to maintain relationship essential to coordination between the CIA 
and other intelligence organizations and to advise the Director of 
Central Intelligence. It is composed of the intelligence chiefs of the 
CIA, FBI, AEC, State Department, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 0-2 (Army), 
Office of Naval Intelligence (Navy), and Office of Intelligence (Air Force). 
The Director of Central Intelligence (XI), vho also directs the operations 
of the CIA, is the chairman of this committee* 

^ssmSAsitsBs^LM. the Dm* ™ ."* a Oa flfflsl iptem gsesa 

The National Security Council has issued 16 intelligence directives 
to date. Those directives express the policy by which the intelligence 
effort is guided and coordinated! establish, within the intelligence 
community, committees such as the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the 
Watoh Committee, the Interagency Priorities Committee, and 
the Interagency Defector Committee for the fulfillment of specific 
intelligence functions! and establish the responsibility for specific 
duties in designated fields of intelligence. 

The national Intelligence policy, as expressed in these intelligence 
directives, calls for an integration of all departmental intelligence 
relating to national security through a process of coordination of 
effort by the Director of Central Intelligence and correlation of 
intelligence by the Central Intelligence Agency, 




Other groups have been established as appendages to the Council^ 
through some. of which, such as the USCD3 and CIA, intelligence-, advice, 
and recommendations have been received by the Council for use by it 
In advising and recommending to the President* 

Intelligence Advisory Comm ittee 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. X, approved in' 
191*8 and revised in 1952* among other things, created the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee (IAC) for the purpose of advising the Director of 
Central Intelligence In order "to maintain the relationships essential 
to coordination between the CIA and the other intelligence organisatlonso" 
The committee consists of the Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the respective 
intelligence chiefs from the Departments of State, Army, Navy, Air 
Force* the Joint Staff (JCS), and the Atomic Energy Commissions Other 
departmental intelligence chiefs were authorised to participate at the 
invitation of the Director of Central Intelligence when matters of 
interest to their department or agency were to be discussed* 

Under the chairmanship of the Director of Centra}. Intelligence, and 
using a secretariat provided by CIA, the IAC now meets weekly; or at the 
call of the Director of Central Intelligence. Any member of the IAC can 
inform the DCI of his desire to hold a meeting of the committee which 
will then be called* It is to be noted, however, that,, although NSCID 
No» 1 provides for emergency meetings on very short notice, the supplementary 
directive issued by the Director of Central Intelligence' on March 5, 1°U8, 
requires that only papers which have been distributed at least three 
working days prior to the meeting at which they are to be discussed will 
be considered o This is a desirable precautionary measure for normal 



day-to-day operations, When an emergency arises tshieh deftanda prcsapt 

action t tho mechanism is susceptible 'bo acceleration and has dealt 

satisfactorily with crash situations. 

With the intent of furthering coordination In the numerous and 

diverse fields of intelligence activities, sosas ten subcommittees of the 

IAC have been established and in several cases working groups have been 

set up covering individual subjects to support the subcommittees. In 

aost eases, the titles of the subconnitteee are explanatory of their 

scops and area of advice, They are as follows t 

Watch Cessaitteo supported by an Indications Center. 

Solentlfie Esthetes Comalttee supported by seme eight 
working groups. 

Joist Atomic Energy Intelligence Coiamitteo and supporting 
working groups. 

Interagency Frlorltles Ccmmitteo. 

Interagency Defector Conaittee. 

Foreign language. Publications Advisory Committee J 

Domestic Exploitation Comalttee, 

Economic Intelligence Committee supported by several 
working groups. 

National Intelligence Surveys Committee * 
Interagency Economic Defense Intelligence Cawtittee. 
Each of these committees operates under the chairmanship of a repre- 
sentative of the Director of Central Intelligence and vr.lth a secretariat 
furnished by CIA. The parent committee (IAC) is an advioory body to the 
Director of Central Intelligence". The machinery for the tjperation of 
the IAC and lta subcommittees requires either unanimous absent or sub- 
mission upwards from working group to subcommittee to IAC (in the event 




there is disagreement among the Araed Faroe b, resolution of the disagree*, 
meat East be sought from the Secretary of Defense) , to national Security 
Council. Divergent viowa are shown in the final report to the KSC without, 
anyone in the intervening levels exercising a paver of decision oo loag 
as the divergent view are maintained. Tha procedure is cumbersome and 
time-consuming, and leads to some duplication of effort. At each echelon 
the needs or views of all interested parties ava assessed. 

The organisation of the IAC is sound and the provisions for membership 
thereon are adequate. The necessity for insuring that divergent views 
are given proper consideration often leads to rather cumbers cae and time- 
consuming procedures. However, 'whenever an emergency exists, the 
mechanism will permit prompt action. 
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This ms?voy included la its coverage all cf the Central Intelligence 
Ageney, except those oleBentB thereof (known ae the Eti/S* Area) engaged la 
clandestine operations and activities, pitta, uhera appropriates, certain 
operations apd functions of the national Security Council and oertaia 
Joint eemmitteoa and hoards operating In the field of intelligence pezv 
tainlag to national security; as to the excepted operations md 
activities, only those phases thereof which iapinged oa the overt operations 
and activities of the Agency ware considered doriug this survey. The 
results of the survey made by ot&er teeflberB of the task force of those 
excepted operations and activities are found in Appendix II. 

During this survey, visits of inspection vere siade to all head- 
quarters elenente and a cross«aectdonal nuab®? of field elements of that 
portion of the Agency Ujafior Bur^ejrj conferences vere held with, all 
responsible key officials and with nany individual employees msh written 
Material was procured, conplleol, and considered during the survey? and 
searching inquiries' were aado into all facets of the Agency's, organisation, 
functions, and operations. 

Ig^ligeftoa-Aggnej? 

The Centaral Intelligence Agency is the hub around which the Federal 
Coveranent intelligence coassunlty revolves. This Agency say well at- 
tribute its existence to two aajor experiences in World "iter II. The 
first experience was the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor and the pcst-war 
lovestlgation into the part intelligence or the lack of :isteUigenee 




attack. The second experience was the establishment of the Office of 
Strategio Services (OSS) early in World War II and the lessens derived 
therefrom by its director, Major General Willi aiti J. Donovan. The Pearl 
Harbor investigation tended to fix in the minds of Members of Gongress 
the feat that necessary Information to predict the impending Japanese 
attack actually was available in the Governments but that there was no 
system in existence to assure that the available information (properly 
evaluated and its meaning assessed) was brought to the attention of 
the President and his top advisers, in order that appropriate decisions 
could be made and timaly instructions sent to the interested military 
commanders. It also demonstrated that in the pre-war Government 
organization structure, no one official was responsible for whatever 
failure of intelligence was involved, and the blame for the military 
surprise fell (Justly or unjustly) on the military commanders present 
and immediately involved in the debacle. Therefore, in 1947, when 
Congress was considering a post-war intelligence organisation, there 
was widespread feeling among the members thereof that responsibility 
for national Intelligence must be centered at one point so that Congress 
would not again be unable to determine where failure lay. 

As a result of the lessons learned by him as head of the OSS, General 
Donovan, in October 1944, submitted a plan for the creation of a central 
intelligence service. The plan placed the proposed central intelligence 
service in the Executive Office of the President} called for the appoint- 
moat by the President of a director thereof who would discharge and 
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Advisory Board consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 
and such others as the President dossed necessary, to advise and assist 
the director? and it gave to the director the duties of coordinating, 
collecting, evaluating, and disseminating intelligence for national 
purposes. The plan recognised that each department of the Government 
should have its own intelligence bureau for the collection and processing 
of such inforaatioa ae it found necessary In the actual perfomanes of 
its daily functions and duties. Each such bureau should be sudor the 
sole control of its department head and should not be encroached upon 
or impaired by the functions granted any other governmental intelligence 
agency. The plan further contemplated that in tin© of war or unlimited 
emergency all programs of such an agency in areas of actual and projected 
wllltary operations should be coordinated with military plans and subject 
to the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or if there be a consolida- 
tion of the armed services, under the supreme oasssander. Subsequently, 
on August 25, 1945, General Donovan, in a letter to the Director of the 
Budget, reiterated his previoas recommendations concerning the estab- 
lishment of a centralised intelligence service. 

Differences of opinion among officials (largely military) of the 
Government, concerning the governmental position, authority, and responsi- 
bility of the proposed central intelligence service ana the director 
thoreof, were resolved by the President by the creation on January 22, 
1946, of the National Intelligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries 
of State, War, and Navy, and the President's personal representative, to 
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plan, develop, and coordinate Federal foreign intelligence activities 
qo as to assure the nest effective accomplishment of the intelligence 
mission related to the national security. This Presidential directive 
also created a Central Intelligence Group (CIO) under the direction of 
a Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) designated by the President 
to assist the National Intelligence Authority (NIA), to be responsible 
to it and to sit as a member of the NIA. This directive also created an 
Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) to advise the DCI; and it charged the 
Central Intelligence Group (CIO) with accomplishing the correlation, 
evaluation and dissemination of intelligence relating to the national 
security; with coordinating such of the activities of the intelligence 
agencies of the State, War, and Navy Departments as relate to the 
national security! and with performing other services of common concern. 
Although this Presidential directive placed the MI and the CIG under 
the direot control of the NIA, the position, authority, and functions of 
the DCI and the CIO are substantially the same as those recommended by 
General Donovan} that is, while it put the basic authority in the Rational 
Intelligence Authority, it gave the coordinating, evaluating, and dis- 
seminating responsibilities to the DCI and the CIG. 

While the foregoing Presidential directive apparently resolved 
moat of the differences concerning the concept of a centralized intelli- 
gence coordinating authority, it did not resolve the differences concerning 
the position of the Central Intelligence Group in the Government organiza- 
tion, or the degree to which it should or should not be responsive to the 
desires of existing executive departments. As the drafts of the 
impending National Security Act of 1947 were in their formative stages, 



there war© wmy persons in the Goveraaent at various levels of authority 
who still objected to the central intelligence eoaespt end to a separate, 
independent agency to perform those functions. Also, at this time there 
vac much debate concerning the question as to whether the DCI had any 
supervisory authority over the members of the Intelligence Advisory Beard 
and the intelligence agencies vhich they represented, or whether he was 
one among equals who would or could proceed only by majority decision of 
the Board* This controversy grew bo strong that in the spring of 1947 
the 001 (then General Vandenberg) presented to the NIA a request that 
the NlA constitute him its executive agent for all matters in the field 
of intelligence. This request was approved by the NIA, but because of 
the relief of General Vandenberg on May 1, 1947, by Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as DCI. and the imminent passage of the National Security Act of 1947, 
this approved directive was never promulgated I by Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as a directive to the IAB or its successor, the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (IAC). 

Subsequently, the National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 253, 
80th Cong., July 26, 1947), by 3action 101 (as amended) established a 
National Security Council (NSC) which took the place of the old National 
Intelligence Authority (NIA). Also, by Section 102 (as amended) of that 
Act there was established, under the National Security Council, a Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) with a Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) 
as the head thereof; and the National Intelligence Authority (NIA) estab- 
lished in 1946 ceased to exist. 



While several plana ware proposed at the close of World Was? II for 
the creation of an organization to coordinate the national intelligence 
effort, it should be noted that 'She plan finally adopted and placed in 
effect hy the President ms substantially in accord with the plan originally 
proposed lay General Donovan and as carried forward into the national Security 
Act of 194.7. Proponents of the ecacept of collective responsibility of 
the Intelligence Advisory Board and of its eueeesBcr, the Intelligence 
Advisory Connitte©, as well as of the theory of placing the Central 
Intelligence Agency trader the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary 
of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all had the opportunity to and 
did present their respective view in 1946 pries* and subsequent to the 
ostabliBhssant of the Central Intelligence Group and later during ." 
Congressional hearings on the Rational Security Act of 1947* tut ia each 
instance, after careful consideration, the concepts and theories of these 
proponents were rejected , nevertheless, these seise concepts and theories 
have had strong advocates alsaost continuously since that tiifie, and the 
DCI has been, and is baiag, periodically subjected to efforts to reduce 
him and the CIA to a status subordinate to that of a national intelligence 
eossnitteo collectively. Therefore, the history of the CIA has been 
largely one of distrust and discord among the several intelligence agencies. 
On the one hand, the three military intelligence agencies in the past 
have believed that the CIA was invading their_a2oaa of . responsibility 
and /was, in fact, largely a competitor of theirs in the intelligence 
fleidj en the other, hand, the CIA has believed that at tiiaes the other 
Intelligence agencies have not boon as cooperative as they should have 
been in the production of national intelligence. This distrust has 



raroltgdjtn^gflrtala working personnel e f almost aj^ intelligence,, 
agencies taking advantage of every opportunity to air the shortcomings 
of other agencies, to the detriment of the intelligence community as a 
whole. The task force is of the opinion that the 1AC should take cog- 

*mm i -•' : ....... ™ ...... . 

nisanee of the great hare which this internal discord, distrust „ and 
patty Jealousy is doing to the accomplishment of the ZAC's very Important 
intelligence mission* that the intelligence chief of each agency should see 
to it that these harmful acts and tactics are discontinued within his 
own agency; and that any and all unresolved differences between the . 
members of his agency and those of other agencies are brought before $he 
IAC for final solution. Notwithstanding the spirit of distrust, diecord, 
and Jealcnay among suae personnel at the working level, any alleged 
major differences anong and between the members of the IAC and the DCI 
are more apparent than real, since in actual practice the members of 
the IAC pass Judgment on all DCI coordinating actions before they are 
published as directives to the intelligence ecssojanity. For this very 
reason, it often requires much time and effort to produce a mutually 
agreeable directive. Also, existing directives require that in the 
performance of his responsibilities the DCI must request the advice of 
the IAC 5 the members of the IAC must state their views on the subject at 
issue | the DCI must hear those views and present them to the SSC in 
the event of major dissent. Therefore, each member of the IAC should 
constantly keep in mind the fact that while he is sitting as a member 
of the IAC he is not doing so merely as an advocate and defender of hie 
mm department's views; bat that he is there as a representative of 
the national Interests, selected for and appointed to that duty because 
of his special knowledge of a particular field of intelligence activity. 



Renos, each eeabsr of the IAC efcould soror abstain fsrsn cay cosaaiittee 
deliberations, bat should consider and expires Ms views oa aay and all 
subjects vMch nay be before the committee for (xasidoratlon. 

The national intelligence mission of the intelligence ceasKtunlty of 
the Gtevemaant is to develop and maintain an Intelligence ays tea capable 
of 

a. Collecting and analysing indications of hostile intentions 
that would give maximum prior warning of peos-Ible agg esoion or atib- 
varalon in any area of the world j 

b 0 Accurately evaluating the capabilities of foreign 
countries* friendly, and neutral as nail as enmy, to undertake military, 
economic, and subversive courses of action affecting V,S, national 
Bocurity) and 

c. Forecasting potential forelen developments having a bearing 
on U.S. national soeurttyv 

Based on the foregoing intelligence mission, there have been estab- 
lished certain coordinated, comprehensive national Intelligence objectives 
applicable to all. foreign countries and areas; and certain priority 
national intelligence objectives vith reference to apaclf.tc countries and 
subjects, Tjfclch are further classified as highest priority, high priority, 
and priority, according to the current six-months' forecast of countries 
and subjects of greatest importance. 



Sfofofogy Responalbilitlag, of_DCI_ .and. CIA, 

The CIA is an independent Instrumentality of the Executive Departasent 

of the Qovemasent created by CoagresB through the enactment of the 

National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. A96, 50 TVS.C. 401, ©t seq., flip- 

proved July 26, 1947) , as aaandod, herein, ia Section 102 thereof, it 

is apeoified, la pertinent part, that — 

"(a) There is hereby established under -the National 
Security Council a Central Intelligence Agency with a 
Director of Central Intelligence, who shall be the head 
thereof, and with a Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
who shall act for, and exercise the pouera of the Director 
during his absence or disability ..." 

»»*» 

i ■ 
"(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the 
Aot Of August 2A, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of 
any other law, the Director of Central Iatelligenoo Bay, in 
his discretion, torainate the employment of any officer or 
employee of the Agency whenever he shall deem such termination 
necessary or advisable in the Interests of the United States, 
bat ... 

"(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Ooverzsaent departs^nts and agencies 
in the interests of national security, iS shall be the duty of 
the Agency, under the direction of the National Security 
Council - 

"(1). To advise the National Security Council in 
matters concerning such intelligence activities of the 
QevernBent departments and agencies as relate to national 
security; 

"(2) To sate recoBoendatlons to ths National Security 
Council for the coordination of such intelligence activities 
of the departsBnts and agencies of the Governssaat as relate 
to the national security; 

"(3) To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security, and provide for the ap)woprlate 
disaeainatiou of such intelligence within the Govitras&nt 
using where appropriate existing agencies and facilities: 
Provided, That ths Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-oaf orceaeat powers, or internal-sorority funotacasi 
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Provided further, That the departments end other 
agencies of tho Government shall continue to collect, 
evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental 
Intelligence* And provided further, That tho Direotor 
of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for pro- 
tecting intelligence sources and nethods from unauthorised 
disclosure t 

n U) To perform, for the benefit of the existing 
Intelligence agencies, such additional eervioeB of common 
Qonoern as the Rational Security Council determines can 
b« more efficiently accomplished centrally. - 

"(5) To perform such other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the national security 
as the liational Security Council may from time to tine 
direct. 

"(e) To the extent recommended by the National Security Council 
and approved by the President, such, intelligence of the departments 
and agencies of the Covernment, except as hereinafter provided, 
relating to the national security shall be open to the inspection 
of the Direotor of Central Intelligence, and such intelligence 
as relates to the national security and is possessed by such 
departments and other agenoles of the Government, except as hereinafter 
provided, shall be made available to the Director of Central Intelligence 
for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination i Provided, however, 
That upon the written request of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
the Direotor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall sake available 
to the Direotor of Central intelligence such information for correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination as may be essential to the national 
security." 

Baaaa "eaponaiblll^es. ofJOg; 

By virtue of his statutory position as head of the CIA, the director 
thereof (DC!) is responsible for ell of tho activities, duties, functions, 
operations, and responsibilities of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Therefore, in consonance with the pertinent provisions of the national 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, tho DOI is responsible not only for 
the administration of the CIA, but for the performance by him and it of 
the statutory duties prescribed in the statute, viz: 





(a) To mate reconn»nriations to the Rational Security 
Council (BSC) for the coordination of intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the 
interest of national security. 

(b) To advise the NSC in matters concerning such intelli- 
gence activities as relate to national security. 

(e) To correlate, evaluate and disseminate intelligence 
relating to national security ♦ 

(d) To perform such additional services of common concent and 
other functions and duties as the ttSO may direct. 

(e) To proteot intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorised disclosure. 

(f) To inspect, pursuant to instructions Of the NSC, such | 
intelligence of the departments and agencies of the Government 1 
as relates to the national security. 

In addition to the foregoing statutory duties, the DCI also is 
ohainaan of the United States Ooinmunioatioas Intelligence Board (USCIB)j 
and he is a member of the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The BSC in National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 1 
(SSCID No. l) directed the establishment of an Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (IAC) , consisting of the DCI as chairman, the intelligence 
chiefs of the State, Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments, the 
intelligence chiefs of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and a representative of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, to advise the DCI. HSCID Wo. 1 also directs and/or 
authorises the DCI to act for the NSC to insure full and proper imple- 
mentation of Council directives by issuing such supplementary DCI 
directives as may be required. It also prescribes that in giving advice 
to the NSC, in issuing iaplemsnting DCI directives, in producing 
national intelligence, in disseminating national intelligence, 




crisis, in perfottsdiig aervlces of ccsranoa coneera, and in doing all Banner 
of et&ar things connected with the coordination of the intelligence 
efforto of the intelligence eosaunity, he ehonld and shall consult with 
ond seek the advice of the Intelligence Advisory CoMmittee, and transmit 
to the BSC any major dissent on the part of any member of the IAC. In 
conformity with the provisions of the Rational Security Act of 1947 
and National Security Council Intelligence Directive So. 1, there have 
"been issued by the BSC a total of sixtem formal, numbered intelligence 
directives plus other Informal maa on a variety of intelligence subjects, 
and by the DC! a total of thjlrtesnDCI directives to lnpleaant those BSC 
directives, all for the purpose of allocating areas of responsibility in 
connection vith the coordination of the production of national intelligence. 

A careful omalnat ion of the se forgall ged directives indicates that 
in ease, if not nost, instances they are not dear and concise asid do 
not convey in precise and unnistafcable terns the instructions necessary 
to carry out, the purposes intended by the directives. Also, there are ae&e 
fields of possible conflict, such as in the inducement and exploitation 
of defectors, portions of the fields of scientific intelligence, and in 
the elanie&tina oolleetion of infection, t*i eh have not been resolved 
to the mutval satisfaction of all concerned. Maabsrs of the IAC are 
aware of those areas of conflict, and it is believed that they aso 



fwntinuows'iy endeavoring to eliminate then by consultations and give-end- 
ta&a mutual agreeBeats. Nevertheless, the task force is of the opinion 
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TO? oBjiBET 

that all ««iBtlag intelligenco diroctlvgff of the NSC, lAC, , and the 
DCI ehcsold be savleved bjr the XAC and others concerned, with a rxsir 
io establishing olearsr areas of responsibility and to allocating 
intalligeacs tesVa in each stub area vhioh trill ba in aoeord with t&© 
capability, Interest, and paramount national responsibilities of eaah 
departieaat or agency. 

Res ponsibilities, Asafemsd to , CIA by the, BSC 

% vayieua directives, the BSC has assigned to the DC! and taa CXA 
duties, functions 9 and responsibilities, as follows* 

a. For coordination of the production and laaintenancs, far 
the editing, publication, and dlssetofcaatioB of National Intelligoaca 
Surveys (Basic Intelligence) , and for making such requests on oth.?r 
agoncies as aro necessary for their proper dewlopront and oaintoaaaca. . 

b. For the production and dissemination of snob. Current 
Intelligence as nay be necessary to meet the Internal requirements of the 
CIA or Its eternal responsibilities. 

o. For the production of such Staff Intelligence as tha CIA 
shall requ5.ro for its ei«n use. 

d. Voi* the production of such departmental (basic, current, and 
staff) intollifienea as nay be necessary to execute its ndsaion and to 
diechargo its lawful rosponsibilitios. 

e. ?or the production and dissemination, in coordination with 
jcembers of the 1AG, of national intelligence. 

f . 3?or requesting of and receiving from other agencies such 
spacdal eetlsfctes, reports, and periodic briefs or swsaaries prepared by 
euCh otto** ageaeieB in their fields of dominant interest or in accordance 




with their production capabilities}, as may be necessary in the production 
of intelligence reports or estimates. 

g. For the aaintenance of adequate research facilities, not 
only to accomplish the intelligence production tasks allotted to the CIA, 
bat alio to provide such additional intelligence reports or estimates 
within its field of dominant Interest as nay be necessary to satisfy the 
reouireiaents of the other agencies under such allocations. 

h. For the collection abroad of such ecenoaie, Scientific, and 
technological intelligence as may be necessary for its own needs. 

i. For the preparation, in collaboration with other Ifi.C agencies 
concerned, of a ccorprehenslye outline of national intelligence objectives 
applicable to foreign countries and areas to serve as a guide for the 
coordinated collection and production of national intelligence; and for 
the establishment of priority interests in items comprising the outline 

of national intelligence objectives u 

3. For the conduct of all organised Federal and certain special 
operations outside the United States and Its possessions for the collection 
of foreign intelligence information raqnired to maet the needs of all 
departments and agencies concerned, except for certain agreed activities II 
by other departments and agencies, 

fc„ For the conduct of all organised Federal eountereBpiaiage ( 
operations outside the United States and its possessions and in occupied 
areas, with certain provisos. 

1. For the coordination of covert and overt intelligent \ 
collection activities. 



h. For the conduct of all Federal monitoring of foreign propa- 
ganda and press broadcasts required for the collection of intelligence 
information to met the needs of all departments and agencies in 
connection with the national security? and to disseminate such information 
to those concerned. 

n„ For the exploitation, on a highly selective basis within 
the United States, of business concerns, other non-govermeutal organisa- 
tions and Individuals as sources of foreign intelligence Information. 

o. For the maintenance, as a natter of primary responsibility, 
of biographical data on foreign scientific and technological personal! ties „ 

p. For the determination of those countries which have inform- 
tional potential in fields of basic and applied sciences, as related to 
the national security. 

q. For the production, as a natter of primary responsibility t 
of intelligence on fundamental research in the basic sciences, on 
scientific resources, and on medicine (except military raedieine) , plus 
intelligence On pertinent applied research and developstont. 

r„ For the coordination of policies concerning the protection 
of intelligence sources and methods, within the limits established by 
Section 102 of the Rational Security Act of 1947, except where provision 
has already been mads by the Rational Security Council | and to be gaided 
in this by the principle that covert or sensitive information , either 
unevaluated or as an intelligence product, shall go only to those whoso 
official duties require such knowledge j and, further, any reference to 
the CIA should emphasise its duties as the coordinator of intelligestto 
rather than its secret intelligence activities, and preferably that no 
mention whatsoever of this Agency should be made unless it is unavoidable u 



e. For the preventions as one of the ese&ssb of the IAC, 
of the unauthorised disclosure, by written ss^cra^ publication, of any 
Inforaation scmcerniag isitelHgenoe or intelligence activltias; and 
concerning this, it Is to ba guided by the policy of the BSC to the effect 
that the BSC considers that Gay publicity!, factual or fictional, concerning^ 
intelligence ia potentially detrimental to the effectiveness of an 
intelligeaoe activity and to the national security. 

t. For the inducement of the defection of potential defectors, 
except in the cases where it is manifestly in the interest of security 
or ef fieleney that representatives of other agencies ismderta&e such 
action. 

n. For the covert exploitation abroad of defectors, and for 
the coordination of all natters concerned with the handlSasg and disposition 
of declared defectors from the Soviet Union and the satellite states in 
order to assnre the effective exploitation of all defectors for 
operational, intelligence or psychological purposes by the U.S.Govsmsaentj 
for oaltlng, taken appropriate and desirable, necessary arrangestsnts for 
entry of certain defectors into the United States, and for the handling 
and final disposal of the defector in agreement with interested departments 
or agencies. 



v f For the Maintenance Of a continuing review of the requira- 
sssnts of the U.S. Governasnt for foreign economic intelligence relating 
to the national security, and of the facilities and arranges©! tt3 



available to meet those requlrsBSBtsj fop the insurant, throng 
regular procedures, that the fall econcmlt} knowledge end technical 
talent available in the Goveraaeat ie breoght to bsar en iaportaat 
issues Involving national security; for the emanation, through regular 
procedures, of the pertinence, extent, and quality of the foreign 
eeonosle data available bearing on national security Issues; for the 
dsvalepiasnt of ways in vhich quality could bo taprcved and gaps eoold be 
filled; and for the coaduct, as a matter of cgbhob concern, of ouch foreign 
eeonenlo research, and the production of such foreign eooaeaic intelli- 
genoe ae my bo required to ©ttpplanent that produced by other agoneles, 
either in the appropriate discharge of their regular departmental 
missions, in rulfillaent of assigned intelligent*) responsibilities, or 
to fulfill requasts of the I&O. 

x. For the coordination of the procoreneat of foreign 
language publications for intelligence purposes (less captured documents); 
for the preparation and dissemination of English language excerpts, 
sunoariee* abstracts, and coMpilatlons frea foreign language publications; 
for the development and maintenance of indexes, accession lists, and 
rof erenoa services regarding foreign' language publications of intelligence 
interest. 

y. For the maintenance of a central file for di.ta on foreign 
radio frequency usage and station particulars. 

a. For the conduct of certain cold-war, covert, and other 
clandestine functions as directed hy the NSC. 



In addition to the foregoing duties, functions, end requirements, 
the CIA performs the following activities* 

a. Maintains a central reference library, a map library, an 
Industrial register, a graphic register, a special register, 

| all for its own use and for the 

use of the intelligence cowmuaity, 

d. Produoss geographic intelligence for Its own use. 

o. Provides the chairman and secretariat ofeaohlAC working 
committee and of the Economic Defense Intelligence Committee of the 
Economic Defense Committee. 

d. Provides some personnel for and participates in the 
functions of the National Indications Canter. 

o. Conducts its own administrative and logietic duties and 

functions, 

prfianlsalflon of CIA 

Prior to 1951, the CIA «ae organized and staffed primarily to 
perform its statutory functions concerning the coordination of the 
production of national intelligence. In that year, it became engaged 
in more extensive cold-war operations and the strength of the Agency van 
rapidly built up until by the end of 1952 it was approximately doubled. 
At the present tjrae, the CIA ie organised into a small headquarters 

office consisting of the 

Director of Central Intelligence 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Executive Assistant (Secretary) to the Director 
Special Assistant for Planning and Coordination 
Inspector General 
Historical Staff 



<as3 thrao araos o? scspKS3ibiXiiy, each irador o. dmaty'OlnMrtcr, as -follow 

Deputy Director CPlans) Area (DD^P) 
Jbpaty D.wctor (Support) Ares (BD/S) 
Deputy Director (Xatelligeaee) 'Ima (DD/I) 

'Jfaa Director of Coatral Xatolligeaca (DCI) posooaaJte.jsHs aa 

chairscm of 4ho USC2B and of tha ZAC, and as a Esmbar of tha OCB. i'fce 

s>a.jor portion of his *&®, as wall a© that of other officials of 'hia 

office, la devoted to cold-war and other related special operations and 

functions of the DD/SP Aroa. ?ha DCI exercissa dirent general control 

and supervision owes? the operations of the CIA by thrice tfaolcly scheduled 

meetings with the thraa deputy directors of oporatlcns, and by soathly 

scftosdftiied ssatings with the assistant director haade of tha various 

» — , . 

operating offieos. Special sattera are also diraetjy controlled by 
Msn through the throe, operating deputy directors, or occasionally witi 
the assistant director or directors concerned. Aside from this infrequent 
oad distant control oroer the day-to-day activities of the elesEento of the 
CIA P the DGI has decentralized the administrative &M operational control 
ow his agency, particularly of the W/l aad DD/fc Areas „ to tfao deputy 
dipoctorfl of Sho tfc?e© ewde of SttsprasJMli^^ and they In tarn haw ' " " 
further decentralised a large port of their control authority to the 
assistant director heads of the various, operating offices. It iB t ho 
view of the task force that this type of eoatrol ia not conducive to 
efficient edBinistratioa and tends to create a group of tnaall e£E&-» : -' 
autcnoaeua oloraeats, the head of each of which in large Esoacura exercises 
a self-dstasBdnatioa as to t&at, when, and how ha tflll cosduct his 
aeoigaod dutieo and functions $ tends to fester self ..interest ; aa d 
militates against that quality of ageaey~vido cohesivenaas of effort 



which is bo essential in the efficient management of any activity. 
To alleviate this unsatisfactory condition brought about largely because 
of the constant demands on the tine of the OCX in the execution of the 
Agency's cold-war functions* there is a vital need for the establishment 
of a single coordinating authority, such as an executive director or 
executive of the Agency as envisaged by the basic enabling legislation, 
between the DCI and jthe heads of the various operating elements of the 
Agency, to relieve the director of the responsibility for the considera- 
tion of the many administrative , logistical, and operational details and 
problems which should be resolved by a central high-level authority. 
However, because of the frequent unavailability of such an authority 
under current conditions, many of these details and problems have not been 
presented to higher authority for consideration, but have been settled, 
if settled at all, by the originating office or by mutual direct 
arrangements between interested officers. 

The Deputy Director of Central Intelligence is a stand-by for the 
OCX. He is the chairman of the Watch Committee of the IACj otherwise, 
he has been assigned no special continuing type of duties, but performs 
only such duties as may be assigned to him from time to time by the 
DCI. nevertheless, perhaps largely because of the absence of an 
Executive Director, he frequently finds himself to be the focal point of 
administrative problems which ere brought to him for advice and suggested 
solution, not because of an assigned functional responsibility therefor, 
but rather, because of the prestige and respect for the qualifications of 
a parson of his military grade. Other members of the headquarters staff 
perform the functions indicated by their respective titles. 




The Dspsity Director (Plaaa) (DD/jP) coatrolB and supervises that area 
of the CIA vkich is engaged ia espioaaga ajsd ccretataraapicaaage , and cold-tjar 
fimotiuaa. These colcUwar functione woro assigned to the CIA shortly 
after 'ihe Agency vas created, and have been increased aaterially, until 
today they absorb a majority of the Agency's total assets. Mails it 
appears that, -technically, there is no statutory authority for the 
performance by the CIA of its currently proscribed cold-wax functions, the 
fact resraias that the CIA has baen asslgoed those functions by the 2!SC, 
and until they are transferred to some other agency, the CIA East 
oantinue to parform them. SevertholsBS, .the prcfeeBt internal organisation 
of the CIA for carrying cut Its WfB type of funetieas gives rise" to the 
suspicion that the intelligence which the CIA produces is not in fact 
national in its seope and offset, but rather stay be sought and slanted 
to meet its own operational needs. Moreover, post-jBortesm of the national 
Intelligence Estimates and Rational Intelligence Surveys produced by 
the intelligence cossraunity repeal important gaps in the availability of 
Intelligence information Areas within the Soviet Bepublio, most of which 
gaps can be corrected only by concentration on clandestine collection 
issthode within the Soviet-blob countries. It ^appears that the clandastlne 
collection of raw J^telJigehce information from within the USSR has been^ 
overshadowed by the concentration by the DCI and others of an inordinate 
amount of their time and efforts on the pejr^rjpynce of the Agency's 
cold-war functions. The task forces therefore, is of the opinion that 
the present internal organization of the CIA, for the performance of the 
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aeccaplisfeasnt of tho Agency's Bgaicflage agd goan^egaaplo aags fuaatioaa. 

To ©llalnato, or at least to alleviate, the basic causes of this 
adverse effect on the perfosssaaee of Ita osp.1ia.ago and countoresp.iosiago 
functions, the majority of the task fore? BOBbers believe strongly 
that those elements of the current DD/P area of responsibility engaged is 
the performiM* of those functions ehotild be yesorod froa olooo integration 
with the "celd-var 1 ' elements of that area, of responsibility, further- 
ance of such a separation,, the majority of the task force, .therefore, 
rectjBBiieads that the "covert intelligence" functions aad the "cold-war" 
ftmetiocs of that area each be assigned to the exclusive jurisdictional 
control of a separate operating deputy director, the area of responsibility 
of each to be Bade wflwiwiH-fcrnti-gfllv and } Qffl re* ?JL ™?jl- fm TT irn ? A "ff * 
However, a minority of tho task force feels that all "covert intelligence" 
and "cold-war" operations should be under both the staff and operating 
direction of a single operating deputy direetor, although such operating 
fioputy direetor should have two. deputy directors operating at the Btaff 
level, dealing separately and exclusively with "covert intelligence" and 
with "cold-war" operations. The task force believes that the senior 
operating deputy director charged with the responsibility of conducting 
the Agency's "cold-var" functions should be designated as the representa- \ 
tive of the Director of Central Intelligence on the Operations Coordinating/ 
Board (OCB) , in order that tho DCI can thereby devote a grea ter share of * 
his time to the performance of the Agency's intelligence-type functions; 
and that the status of each of the three major operating deputy 
directors of the Agency be increased from that of a civil-service position 
(Grade 03-18) to that of a Public lav Presidential appoin-bee^al a salary 



o f fel6»000 ]g»r Jgar» Heg ardleas of J^gsrlta of the foregoing 
recomendations, Sa spits of the faetj&hat the , natipiial intelligenc 
produced in the last two years is unquestionably far superior 




to that produced tharatofoira. the facta developed during this survey 
support the conclusion that the DCI, as currently supported by the IACi 
and the intelligence agencies vJilch they represent, is aot producing an 
adequate quality of .a^ffl^aft mticnal intelligent and that this 
failure is due largely to a lack of raw intelligence.. i»f oroatrlnnj, 
particularly on the Soviei^^Jo^..oaQa^ejL»_.._. 

$mmim^9$j&&Js^tmj& SB& tern 

The Deputy Director (Intelligence) (DD/1) is charged with reapaosi- 

bllity (l) for assisting the DCI in discharging Mb duties and functions 

as adviser to the ESC, as ehair&aa of the IAC, and is. the coordination 

of the intelligence activities of the Government} (2) for rendering 

advice to the DCI as to substantive Matters cm current intelligence and 

future estimates! (3) for representing the CIA and the intelligence 

community as intelligence adviser on th* Planning Board of the NSC; 

(A) for arranging the scheduling of national estimates in support of the 

Planning Board's work; (5) and for supervising the operations of the 

following cix officea of the DD/I Area which are engagad In the production 

of substantive intelligence, intelligence research, coordination of 

intelligence, collection of overt Intelligence at homo and abroad, and 

collection and dissemination of intelligence* 

Office of Collection and Dissemination (CCD) 
Office of Operations (00) 
Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSI) 
Office of Research and Reports (CRR) 
Office of Current Intelligence (OCX) 
Office of National Estimates (ONE) 
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It la suggested that the afaero-neatlemsd offices ba re~titled as 
Indicated balow, to depict koto precisely the functions being psrforasd; 
and that the Basic Intelligence Division of ORB ba withdrawn therefrom 
and raised to office status because of the -rosy groat Importance of 
its ftaietloeut 

Offloa of Roforence and Liaison <ORL) 

Office of Collections <0C) 

Office of Scientific Research (OSR) 

Offiea of Booaosdo and Geographic Research ((Mi) 

Offiea of Basic Intelligence (031) 
v Office of Current Intelligence (OCX) 
V. Offiea of Hatienal Estiaatee " 



Office of Collection and Dlsaendnatioa 
The Offiea of Colleetion and Diaeasdraticn (OCD) i© eharged tdth 
providing 

a, Central roferenne facilities for all eoBpoaants of the CIA j 

b. Central services for the coordination of requir-wsaats, the 
servicing of collection requests and the diasesiaatlon of intelligence 
material. 

To perfora these functions , CCD la organised Into a snail headquarters 

staff and the following seven functional operating divisions: 

Liaison Division 
Machine Division 
CIA Library 
Industrial Register* 
Biographic Register 
Graphics Register 
Special Register 

The present OCD is the product of a mrgav In aid-l*>,48 of a 

Reference Center , vhioh performed what are today the priauxy functions 

of OCD > and an older office of the sane aaasa (OCD), which jnerfoEaed the 

lialBon functions alone} i.e., the coordination of requireaants, 

esr^ierfag of solleotion requests, and dissemination. Shortly after this 
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merger , both the first Roovar Coaaalssica and the Dulles-Jackson-. 
Goryea CoK&Ittee inspected the CIA, and each rapocaeaoadod that the 
liaiseti fuaetloae (coordination of requirements, collection, 
dlsseaSmtica) be separated from the reference functioned bat this was 
not doswi becauoe for two years previously these two activities had been 
separated and had proved tmaaties factory in practice. The present 
organ! nation oTjtha OGD appears to be effective for the acccapiishaent 
of both types of fuaotloaa^ but it is s uggested that its title bo 
changed to Office of Reference and^eics©, which would be coxa 
deocrlptive of the functions now being performed by that office. • The 
CCD envisages Itself as the central reference center for the entire 
intelligence eeamanity, and perforate or attempts to perform its 
functions accordingly* • However, at the present tSse there exists no 
statutory authority for the establlehnent of such a oentral reference 
center, nor has there been the establishment of one except in earteln 
fields - specifically directed by the HSC, the MI, or the IAC. Since 
the perforaanee by CIA of certain typee of central reference ea»d other 
allied services could result in greater, econcsy and efficiency than if 
each Intelligence agency performs or attempts to perform its own 
services of this type, i t is the view of the task force that certain 
types of this CIA. central reference service should be recognized and 
accepted by the intelligence coasnunity as a whole* and Bade official 
by the publication .of .aw. : appropriate MSC ijjjtolligence' directive. AI8C3 
it is suggested that, because of budgetary limitations imposed on the 
Departueut of State, the Cla bejsharged witoj^jreapenaibllity of 
providing full-tine publications procureraent officers with diplomatic 
Bifjsicrs to appropriate countries a 



Office of Operations 
The Office of Operations is organized into a assail headquarters 
staff, a Soviet Materials (exploitation) Staff (SOVMW), and the follow- 
ing three functional operating divisional 

Contact Division (OO^fc) 

Foreign Docuaeats Division (FDD) 

Foreign Broadcast Information Division (PBID) 

All of the Of f ice of Operations functions are related to the 

collection of intelligence Information from overt sources in behalf of 

the intelligence ccssnmity as a service of oosaoa aonoera under the 

provisions of Section 102(d)(4) of the National Security Act of 1947. 

Specifically, it coordinates the procureasent, testing, and analysis of 

Soviet and satellite Materials according to requirements levied on It by 

washers of the IACj through a system of strategically located field 

offices and resident agencies in the United States, it collects in 

behalf of the intelligence ooassunity, foreign intelligence information 

from selected private organisations and individuals within the United 

States) by translation and publication of excerpts and suaaiarieB 

thereof, it exploits Intelligence information contained in foreign 

documents and publications} and by the strateglo location of intercept 

stations throughout the vorld, it exploits and publishes intelligence 

inf oraation collected from radio and news broadcasts over established 

foreign broadcast stations. 

The functions nov being performed by the Offieo of Operations are • 

.- in fact of ©canon interest to all Members of the Intelligence community 

and are fomaaliaed by appropriate National Security Council intelligence 



directives $ and the excellent porforraanco Gf these function by the 00 
has resulted la *he collection of lnforanatlen not hitherto csaeidored 
or systems ti Gaily attenpted by the Intelligence eoasfiusiity. !>>e task • 
force suggests tliat the exploitation of these esmellent aourras of 
information should he greatly expanded, particularly in the fields 
of ecatoote tAth our returning citizens j anfi should include a 
greater exploitation of oitlsans of ptoer_ commas » particularly of 
the Soviet bice, who ere on irieits to countries of the free world. 

Office of Soientifio Intalligaace 

. The Office of Scientific Intelligence- (031) is organised Into 

a Bsaall headquarters and staff and the following eight functional 

operating divisions 5 

Applied Science 

Biology 

Cheraietry 

Msdicine 

Euelear Energy 

Physics and Electronics 

Soientifio Analyois 

Scientifio ReBeorces 

It ie charged with the performance of the following responsibilities and 

functions under authority of Section 102(d)(4) of the Saticaal Security 

Act of »A7, and under the provisions of ESCI9 Ho. 3, DC1D 3//+, and 

a* Establishes and aaintaina the 0IA»o intelligence research 
end production program in the field of scientific and technical 
intelligence, . 

b* Conducts roaearoli and produces intelligence on fundaKontal 
research in the basic sciences, on basic scientific resources, on 
raedioine (excluding sailitary asdicine), on atomic essrfiy, and on 




W pertiaeat applied research end development,, 

o. Correlates and evaluates all-cowrce scientific and 
technical intelligence produced by other intelligence agencies, to 
meet the needs of the DCI and other officers of the CIA In fulfill- 
ment of their assigned responsibilities, end, where necessary, 
conducts research and produces scientific and technical intelligence 
to supplement that produced by other agencies. 

d. Performs other coordinating and support functions as nay 
be directed or required. 

The first Hoover Coraaission report of November 1948 took note of 
the general disorganization and inadequacies in the fields of scientific 
and technical intelligence, and it reecagaeaded that a separate office 
be established in CJA to cover the field of scientific intelligence. 
Shortly thereafter the Dulles-Jaofcson-Correa report made sissilar 
recomaondatioBo. Accordingly, the current 0S1 ms established by a 
directive dated Decembsr 31, 1948. Since that date tho OSI baa 
gradually evolved its own responsibilities and functions within the 
framework of the National Security Act of 1947 and basic directive 
of the BSC and DCI. The development and fall impleGsontation of thsea 
responslbiiitles and functions has been a difficult t,«ak. The most 
vexing and sost perplexing problems continue to center around the 
relationship of scientific vita technical intelligence, and the 
development of iapjwed coordination with the military ai-eaeies. 
Tfto principal difficulties appear to be a lack of appreciation in 



both the CIA and in the military intelligence agencies of the 
distinction between scientific intelligence concerned primarily with 




the f tttu ra dewlcgj^ali poteTrtlal of foreign nations, aad technical 
intelligence concerned with present weapons of foreign nations. 
These differences resulted, in August 1952 9 In the replaeesxmt of the 
Scientific Intelligence Coaalttee of the Z&C with the Scientific 
Estimates Contdttee, tMch concerns itoelf with the integration of 
scientific opinion end only incidentally with the coordination of 
other scientific intelligonce activities j with the result that there is 
still inadequate coordination of this activity, except as it affects . 
atosde energy. In that field there is a special Joint Atomic Energy 
Intelligence Cenndtteo of the IAC (JAEIC), vhich has been able to 
seccsjplish a considerable degree of coordination in all phases of 
that activity. This coaiaittee is further discussed in the section 
of thins report concerning the Atomic Energy CeraaiBSion. 

Up to the present tine, progress in the coordination of the \ 
electronic intelligence (BUST) field especially is inadequate, in I 
spite of about two years of efforts to accomplish suitable agreements \ 
among the nenibera of the intelligence coramadty. However, in December 
1954, an interchange of ccsasunieatione between the CIA and the 
Department of Defense pointed to a probable solution of the ELIKT 
problem by the establishment of, a national ELHW ©enter under the 
Secretary of Defense. Further discussion of this subject is contained 
in Appendix I of this report. | 

While the OSI has mde considerable progress l\\ its attespte to 
build and staff a scientific focal point for the eoo.'dinatioa of the 
scientific intelligence efforts of the intelligence ctamiunity, it is 



^/ the vls>; of the task force that the 061 aesga ftgtbor otitsid© assistance 

hyj&e accoEplleRaesBt of the following sttggested actional 

a. Change the title of 081 to "Office of Scientific Research." 

b. Revise the pertinent NSCXD to relieve the Dapartaent 
of State, heeaese of its lack of special interest, funds, personnel, 

- ' 62* other seane, of its res ponsibil ity for the foreign collection of 
BOientlfie and technical information, aaS assign -that ifespoQ^i"i2ity 
to the Gia (OSI), together with a dhar^ ifeiqilxjKill .pezaife it %n 



dT Revise the pertinent dcs> to abolish the present ~ 
Scientific Bstisates Comittee (SEC) and to reestablish, in Hen 
thereof , a Scientific Intelligence Coaaaittee (SIC), with a charter 
waich will permit the establishment of as aaay separate working 
eesznitteee thereof as may be appropriate, to effect interagency 
coordination in the various fields of scientific intelligence, such 
as biological, eheaical, etc, 

d. Up to the present ties the CIA has been one of the Major 
participants in the intelligence effort en foreign ataaie devolopajent. 
While considerable success has been achieved in this field, the task 
force believes that the division of responsibilities o:f the overall 
atoade energy intelligence effort requires definition &td 
reorientation, as recosfiaaaded in the section of this repivrt concerning 
the Atonle Energy CcHsisslon. 
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Office of Research and Reports 
The Office of Research and Reports (ORR) , lean basic intelligence, 
is organized into a headquarters and staff , and the following three 
functional operating areas t 



Production of economic intelligence on the Soviet bloc; 

Production of geographic intelligence on all areas outside 
the United States; and 

Coordination of the Hatloual Intelligence Surveys program and 
the activities of other intelligence agencies in the 
fields of economic and geographic intelligence. 

The Intelligence production parts of these responsibilities and function? 
involve primary basic roBoarch and publication of results, as vail as 
research In direct support of national intelligence estimates, other 
CIA offices, and other 2AC member agencies. 

The present CffiR stems from the break-up in late 1950 of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates, out of which there were created the Office of 
Current Intelligence (0C1), tha Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSI), 
the Office of Rational Estimates (0MB), and the present Office of Research 
and Reports (ORR). Since that time, the ORR has gone through several 
evolutionary organizational changes to arrive at its present organisation. 
There appear to be no major difficulties involved in the performance 
of the ORR* s responsibilities and functions, all of which are veil 
defined by BSC and DOI directives- All of the Important areas of 
conflict are largely eliminated or at least alleviated by the establish- 
ment of appropriate comnunity-vide coordinating working committees of 
the IAC, such as the Economic Intelligence Committee -*ith several sub- 



Geographic Research Area 
Economic Research Area 
Coordination Area 



Its. responsibilities and functions are threefold, vissi 




1 



committees, the Economic Defense Intelligence Committee with several 
subcommittees, an HIS OoMmittes, and a mutually established Interagency 
Map Procurement Coordination Committee. 

The Geographic Area is organized into a Cartography Division, a 
Geography Division, a Map Library, and a Photo Intelligence Division, 
each of which specializes in the intelligence responsibilities end 
functions implied by its title, the Economic Research Area is organized 
into an Industrial Division, a Materials Division, a Services Division, 
and an Analysis Division. Bach of these divisions Is responelble for 
contributing within its field of responsibility to national estimates, 
to current support of OCI, to the economic chapters of the HIS for 
Soviet bloc countries, to the coordination of eoonamie intelligence in 
the U.S. Government! and for furnishing secretariats for the various 
working eubcommittees of the SIC, which is the real coordinating 
mechanism for the production of economic Intelligence. The chief of the 
Coordination Area la. responelble for directing the activities of the 
Economic Intelligence Committee (EIC) secretariat, the Economic Defense 
Division, the Techniques and. Methods Division, and the Basic Intelligence 
Division. Because of the importance of this latter division, its 
responsibilities and functions are considered separately below. 

Production of Baslo Intelligence 
All information such as raw reports or finished research reports 
possessing intelligence value relating to the national security eventually 
ends up as a part of what is commonly referred to as basic intelligence; 
i.e., National Intelligence Surveys y or current intelligence, and from 
thence, if pertinent to the questions at issue, becoEos a part of or is 
^> considered during the preparation of national estimates. Therefore, one 
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of the most important sources of Information for the preparation 
of a national estimate on any subject would be a National Intelligence 
Survey , or book of knowledge, on any pertinent subject on any 
country or area of the world which sets forth complete and up-to-date 
factual data on the subject at issue, unfortunately, such a goal is 
hardly attainable, because of the evolutionary changes which are 
constantly taking place in every field of human endeavor, and vhioh, 
therefore, tend to make out of date any so-called basic data which 
might be contained in a National Intelligence Survey. Therefore, the 
production of basic intelligence involves not only the initial pro- 
duction of a National Intelligence Survey but continuous and never- 
ending efforts to maintain the data contained therein in a reasonably 
currant status. 

The HIS program has shown steady growth and progress during its 
few years of operations, until today it stands as the largest and most 
comprehensive intelligence production program of 1 the Government) hut 
much still remains to be done. The program appears to be firmly 
supported by the intelligence community which is relying increasingly 
on the RlS's to satisfy essential basic Intelligence requirements. 
Moreover, the completed portions of the NIS program, together with the 
working files in the various intelligence agencies which have been 
greatly expanded under the stimulus of NIS requirements, are providing 
baflio intelligence source knowledge in depth to serve departmental end 
operational needs. To date, there have been produced only an equivalent 
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of about 40 percent of the total WIS world coverage; some gazetteers 
have been produced} and thorn have been established only the beginnings 
of an active maintenance program for the necessary revision of published 
BJSa a nd gaaettoore. The fu ll devel opment of the SIS program is a 
formidable task, and it is the view of the task f orco that the program 
votdd be materially stimulated and placed on a more efficient and 
economical basis if this activity wore taken oat of its third-level 
position in the ORR and raised to a separate office status under ah 
Assistant Director, as was dons in the ease of the establishment of the 
Office of Current Intelligence. 



Production of Current Intelligence 
The office of Current Intelligence (001) was established as a 
separate office in late 1950. It perforata its assigned functions in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 102(d) national Security Act 
of 194.7, and pursuant to authority contained in HSCID Bo. 3, wherein 
it is stated that the Ola and other agencies shall produce and disseminate 
ouch current intelligence as may be necessary to meet their own internal 
requirements or external responsibilities. Therefore , it produces 
current intelligence primarily for tho support of the DCI and the Ola. 

. While there is widespread duplication of effort among the various 
agencies of the intelligence comstunity in the production by each of them 
of its own current intelligence requirements, the task force sees no 
satisfactory or feasible alternative to the production of completely 
coordinated current intelligence by the OCI so long as the DCI is charged 



with his current responsibilities to give intelligence advice to the 
members of the Rational Security Council. Howa-ror, a coordinated effort 
has been developed in this area by the Watch Oomalttso of the XAC in its 
National Indications Center, which serves to assure the probable accom- 
plishment of one of the most important, if not the most iaportant, 
missions of the intelligence community — "collecting and analysing 
indications of hostile intentions that vould giro maximum prior warning 
of possible aggression or subversion in any area of the world." Also, 
there have been developed In the OCI a considerable number of expert 
analysts who have acquired expert knowledge of aecroao-the-boaid types 
of intelligence information which is of great value to the Office of 
National Estimates when it is engaged In the production of a national 
estimate. 

Production of Hational Estimates 
The Office of Rational Estimates lias Created In the fall of 1950 in 
response to speoiflo recommendations of the first Soever Commission and 
the DullGS-Jackflon-Corroa reports to create a small group of capable 
people, freed from administrative detail, to eoncentvate upon the 
production of national intelligence estimates. Therefore, the OKS has 
bul one mission t to produce national intelligence estimates in close 
collaboration with other agencies of the IAC, vhich will serve as 
essential intelligence backing for U.S. policy and riaxming at the 
highest level of Government. To carry out its mission, it is organised 
into a small administrative support staff, a small intelligence estimates 
working staff , and a Board of Rational Estimates comprised of ten senior 
intelligence officers of long and varied experience in Intelligence and 
related fields. 




The production of national estimates is a complex process! The first 
st«p in the estimates process, the initiation of a national estimate, is 
based either on a request from the policy makers or, as is more 



the case, on the suggestion by an intelligence component of the IAC (usually 
CIA.) that a situation is developing about which the policy makers should 
be apprised. The IAC, or the DCI, must and does approve the scheduling 
of each estimate, the need for vhich must be timely and national in its 
scops. The next step is the preparation by ONE of the terms of reference 
for the estimate, appropriate sections of which (as agreed to by the IAC 
agencies) ars sent to the various IAC agencies and/or to other CIA offices 
nailing for contributions in accordance with their ability to contribute. 
Prawing upon their full, resources, contributing agsnoieo prepare and 
aend in their respective contributions to the estimate. Upon receipt 
of these contributions, ONE prepares a draft of the estimate, which is 
Bent to the respective contributors for review and further suggestions. 
Thereafter, the Board of Estimates meets with IAC working-level repre- 
sentatives to discuss the revised draft, and attempts to resolve all 
differences and arrive at a common estimate, short of watering down the 
estimate to a point where it would be meaningless. This final version 
of the estimate then goes before the IAC, where any remaining differences 
are discussed and resolved, if possible. Ultimately, the estimate as 
approved by the DCI, together with accompanying major dissents, if any, 
is then published and transmitted to the person requesting the estimate 
and/or to others who may have an official interest therein. 

This coordinating process usually requires from one to three months 
to produce an estimate, although soma have been produced on a "crash" 
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|l estimates seams as good as can bo evolved under present conditions, in 
that it rasults in the production of a single best agreed estinate based 
on all the intelligence which can be brought together by cooperative 
procedures* it is obvious that in the case of the most urgent "crash 1 * 
estimates there is not the same opportunity for wide participation and 
lengthy discussion of divergent views as marks the normal estimate. 
Even in situations of urgency , a national ostitaate requires that a 
strong effort be made to obtain optimum coordination beyond mere CIA 
participation. All in all, the task force is of the opinion that the 
ORS and the IAO are doing a remarkably good job in producing national 
estimates under present conditions and with the material available. 
Unfortunately, there are large gape in the intoUigence information avail-t- 
ablet and, therefore, it must be concluded -that the national estimates 
now being produced by the IMS are not entirely adequate for the purposes 
for which they are intended. 

Responsibilities and Functions of W/S Area 

The responsibilities and fuhotlons of the Deputy Director (Support) 
(DD/3) are grouped as one of the three major areas of responsibility of 
the CIA. The mission of this support area is to provide administrative 
and logistic support for the CIA as a whole, and for the DD/I and DD/P 
Areas of the Agency. Organisationally, it is comprised of a headquarters 
and staff and the following six functional operating offices t 




CoBHtttmicatione . 

Comptroller 

logistics 

Training 

Poreonnol 

Security 

Those of flees of the M>/3 Area perform two general types of administrative 
and logistio serrioosi 

a. Those normally referred to as housekeeping or headquarters 
services, Which are aceoBtpllshod for all of the CIA located in Washington, 

percent of their tisoe and effdrtf 



and which comprise only about 
end 

b. Those normally referred to as operational or field services , 
vbioh are accomplished for the DD/P Area,, and Which comprise from 



^percent of their tine and effort. In theory, this groupie; of all 



administrative and logiatlo eervioea In a single area of responsibility 
is condnolva to a reduction in administrative and logiatlo overhead, and 
more efficient and economical operations. However, it is the view of the 
task force that the consolidation of these services into a single support; 
area tends -to tie together mora closely than is desirable the operations 
of the DD/I and DD/P Areas \iith the inevitable continued neglect of the 
statutory Intelligence duties oJ^ the Agency, the task force, therefore, 
is of the opinion that the administrative and logistic services of the 
Agency should be reorganized to make the area of responsibility of each 
operating deputy director administratively and lojia-biftally self-supporting . 
Moreover, a comprehensive and thorough management survey of the Agency 

following the suggested reorganisation is requisito to a full awareness 

*- -- -*■■■ ^ 

of the OCX of the status of his Agency administration) and .the report of 

SSL ^ 





W such a management survey must be brought to the personal attention of the 



DCI or to a trae Executive Director of the Agency, in order to further 
improve Agency management^ 

Offioe of Communications 
The system is engineered on the basis of utilising to the maximum 
services obtainable from existing worldwide U.S. military networks and 
existing oivil communication facilities. CIA supplements these services 
by operating its own communication centers at key locations and with the 
necessary special-purpose radio links in areas where there are no existing 
facilities „ 

Office of Comptroller 
The CIA appears to have no difficult budget or fiscal problems. 
It seemingly is able to obtain from Congress the approximate funds 
estimated by the CIA and the Bureau of the Budget to carry on the normal 
responsibilities, functions, and operations of the Agency, plus a reserve 
fund under the control of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, which 
heretofore has been adequate for the performance by the CIA of any 
unplanned operations, responsibilities, and functions which may be 
directed by the President or the NSC. AIbo, there are in effect 
adequate audit control procedures over expenditures of either vouchered 



or unvouohered funds. 
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Office of Logistics 
The Office of Logistics ia responsible for procurement, storage, 
distribution, and accountability of supplies* for transportation of 
personnel, equipment, and supplies) for the coordination and compilation 
of forecasts of requirements for Agency logistical support} and for 
providing selected adrainlBtrative (housekeeping) services for the Agency. 
The great majority of its tins and effort ia devoted to support of the 
DD/P Area.. Logistic support of the DD/P Area has been made sawre 
difficult than necessary because of the failure of the S»/P to advise 
the Logistics Office of its operational plans or to permit it to 
participate in the advance planning phases of each Important operation. 
This, in turn, often results In piece-meal procurement and other sporadic 
efforts to render the required logistic support. Also, the tasks of the 
Logistics Office are made more difficult, expensive, and less efficient 
by the security policies of the Agency and by the multitude and tesflporary- 
typa of buildin gs in which the CIA is housed in the Was hington area. 



Currently, the headquarters of OIA is housed in 34- widely dispersed 
buildings, many of which are temporary-type structures. This creates a 
major security problem and necessitates the employment of seourity guards 



at an annual estimated cost of 



over that required if the CIA 



vers located in a single, well-designed building. Other types of estimated 
excess costs, over and above thoBO which would be required if the head- 
quarters ware located in a single, well-designed building, are as follows: 



While Publics Law 155 (8fcd September 28, 1951) authorised the 

construction of a Old headquiayiierij building capable of housing all of the 
headquarters personnel and ae^iirklis at a cost of $38 ».illioa, no fuade 
for that purpose have been appropriated by the Congress. The task force 



strongly recommends that o: 



fforti 



be continued to procure the appropriation 



of such funds as nay be noceaeayy for" this purpose/^datest estimate about 
as the savings Indicated above in the amount of almost 



In this 



connection, the task force is of the opinion that it is neither feasible 
nor desirable to move any pari of the Agency to a location far removed 
from Washington, and that preferably the CIA should be housed at a single* 
location. It is essential that the DC1 he located elo3e enough to he 
availab le immediately to the President and other m embers of the Security 
Council. Also, there are from 50 to 10 0 of CIA [ a senior staff off icers 
who must be in close contact daily with personnel of other agencies, 



particularly of the Departments of State and Defense, and who must also 



be available immediately to the OCX, as well as to those components of 





the Agency under their 



L-jtoS JafeHL which j$hey are dependent 



for staff advioe and operational support. Hance, the nooeeeity for_such 
olese and expeditions coordination within the CIA and within the entire 
intelligence owmuaity diafcaiee that the ontira agenoy (CIA) be housed 
preferably in one building and at a location as' near to the seat of 
Government aa the overall 



Lee of Training 

The Office of Training la charged with the. developattent, direction, 
and conduct of CIA. training programs, with the determination of require- 
ments for OIA training facilities within the tJnited States, and with 
providing for OIA participation in training programs at external training 
facilities, public and private, in the United States and overseas under 
the provisions of Public .taw Ho, To carry out its functions, the 
Office of Training operates a field training bo.ee and four training school** 
Basic, Intelligence, Operations, and language Area and External. Personal 
observation during visits to these training facilities confirms the 
opinion of the task force that the Office of Training is performing a 
worthwhile service by reasonably efficient and economical methods and 
procedures, considering the special circumstances under which it is 
required to operate* 

. Office of Personnel 
The Office of Personnel is responsible for the administration and 
operation of a personnel management program for the CIA. Currently, the 
personnel strength of the Agency is distributed, as follows t 
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DD/P Area 
JSD/1 Area 
DD/S Area 



About ^[percent of. the personnel are stationed in Washington* 
at various IT .3. field stations! ancl| [percent, at various overseas 
stations* 



percent, 



She sensitive nature of the pXA's activities and the security 
maasures injpoced contribute greatly to rooruitaont problems. 2he> 
prospective field of applicants is curtailed by basio requlremunta 
preliUeinary to serious consideration for employment. The completion 
of personnel ceourity oheoko involving such a long period of time 
(3 to 6 months) results in the loss of juany applicants who accept 
other employment, largely because of lack of publicity imposed by 
seoukty restrictions, the reoruitaent of civilian personnel has been 
vary el^ficult, and it has required the establishment of strategically 
loosed recruiting field of ifiees in various large population cantors 
of the United States. It is reported that It costs about $250 to recruit 
one employee, excluding the o^st <$U0) of a security check on each 
recosfflKJinded applioantj who doaf not withdraw voluntarily. It is else 



reported that, in son* instances, excessive and unnecessary hardships 
have been imposed on new applicants for eaploynent, by reason of the 
Agency's final failure to accomplish omploymont even, after the applicant 
has severed his horns ties and gone to considerable expense to coins to 
Washington under the belief that ho has been accepted for eisiployitent, 
only to find within the fi*»t few months that for eons reason, security 
or otherwise » he is relieved fr©» enployaent. 

The OU for the past fsw years has been exploring the possibility 
of establishing a career service for its employees! and on June 25, 1954. 
regulations wore issued for tfce eatablishnent of such a career aorvicei. 
This program is in its infencyy Areas of career service have been desig- 
nated and a cenpaign hap boon initiated to encourage employee pai-ticipationi 
but no appreciable projpress has been wade in the establishment of 
ladders of prepress by means of Vhich each career employee will be able 
to select bis career ftialjt and plan a training and .assignment program 
which will qnsJLify him or her for oyer increasing positions of responsi- 
bility in the Agency. It ia top earjy to evaluate the programs 
effectiveness, altoougb some of the more basic principles appear to be 
well conceives. 

aotwithstanding certain personnel agreemente and tentative steps 
that have been taken, no real war plans have been developed vtaereby the 
Agency will he able to determine requirements of r and to acquire and rejpin 
against military companion t*® necessary personnel to assure continuity 
of its pW operations in, ti|e of war. 
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The CIA appears to have an adequate number of civil-service super - 
grades and high grades , and •the average Agency GS grade is 8.7, appor- 
tioned fairly evenly among the various areas of reopoasibility. The . 
task force believes that the eivii^servioe grade structure of the CIA 
will cottpare favorably with that 6f any other Govertaaant agency of like 
else and importance. In faot^ average grade may be as much as one • 
grade. hJ.gher than that of other comparable agencies. Careful considera- 
tion mist be given to this situation to insure that charges of unduly 
high pay and perquisition to CIA employees will not reset unfavorably 
on the Agency personnel prograia. . 

The CIA civilian employee separations for all causes amounts only 
to about 1,2 percent per month as compared to the Government-vide percentage* 
of two percent. Of the separations accomplished in FX. 1954, there ware 
separated 

For personal rcaoons * 42.15 

For family reasons : ,_ '»*».»•»»»•■• 31.3% 

For Job reasons U.ti.. •••••• 13«0$ 

For ccmmnnityj reasons v.. ,...*..,« 3.l£ 

For military trainees 9.7ft 

For involuntary reasons . . , 4„85S 

fraoh as. failure to oualify, inef- 
ficiency, medical* security, 
health, etc 

The detail of active duty military personnel to duty with the CIA is 
accomplished In accordance with an agreement involving the Department of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the CL\, dated November 26, 1952, 
whereby the CIA will reimburse the Department of Defense for all officer 
personnel assigned and/or detailed to the CIA for all activities other 
than paramilitary, but no reimbursement will be made for enlisted 
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personnel. As of December 3,954, there was on duty In the CIA a 
itotal of -406 active duty military officers, of Whom 289 were of tho 
reimburaible type, against agreed estimated total requirements of 641, 
plus a total of 428 enlisted men, against agreed. estimated total require- 
ments of 550, or a grand total o^ 834 against agreed estimated total 
requirements of 1,191- During the calendar year 1954, there ware a 

: V.- 

total of 336 active duty personnel (163 officers and 173 enlisted men) 
separated from duty with the Agency. Of this nttaber* 10 officers and 
two enlisted men requested relief from assignment; 54 officers and 95 
enlisted men ware relieved flrai active duty or {Resigned from tho railitary 
services) 76 officers and 27 enlisted man completed a full tour of duty 
with the CIA | five officers Were relieved to attend schools; thrae 
officers and four enlisted men Were relieved at CIA request; eight 
officers were relieved at the request of their respective military 
departments; three officers and 35 enlisted men were relieved for 
security reasons; and 4 officers and 10 enlisted men were relieved for 
miscellaneous reasons. At the time of their relief from duty with CIA, 
all military personnel except 55 (8 officers and 47 enHsted men) were 
interviewed by a representative of the OXA concerning their attitude 
toward their assignment with the CIA, with particular reference to the 
following attitude factors, replies to which were made as indicated below: 



Military specialty fully utilised 
Grade consistent with or higher then 
Job assignment 

Servioe career benefitted 
" * unaffoeted 
" " damaged 
Agree w/CIA policies end methods 
Satiefiod wAilitary .personnel admin- 
istration in CIA 



Good relations u/co-vorkera 



jgg 


»a 


213 


68 


253 


28 


149 




99 




33 




143 


32 


243 


38 


117 


9 


277 





191 38 
135 
87 
59 

1H . 167 

Pram the foregoing, it will he noted that cm the whole active-duty 
idlitary personnel ore reasonably content with their job assignors-is and 
worker relationships while on duty in the CIA. There are* of course, 
the customary number of dissatisfied personsp the reasons for which may 
be either personal or related to the duty assignment. The survey teams 
of the CIA report that of the military personnel observed during this 
nurvoy, all appaarad to be assigned to a position commensurate with their 
grade and experience, and n<pe had any complaints to make concerning their 
aBsigwaent with the CIA. Appropriate officials of the CIA report that 
the assignment and/or detail of ective-du*y military personnel to the 
CIA is essential for the proper, efficient, and economical performance 
of the CIA's responsibilities as a coordinator of the production of 
national intelligence. 

Currently, as of Docember 31, 1954, there were a total of thirty (30) 
retired officers on duty in the Agoney who were retired from the isilitary 
services by reason of wounds received in aotion, against whose employment 
there are i;o legal restrictions. The employees concerned can retain both| 
their retired and Civil-service pay. In addition, there were twelve (12) * 
retired officers on duty who were retired from the military services 
because of servlce~eonneeted disabilities, against whose employment there 



Would welcome 2d tour w/CXA 

Job assignment required ah active duty 
military person^ ,.. 

Job assignment required a civilian 
. w/ailiiury experience 

Job assignment required no military 
experience 

Interested in civilian employment 

w/CIA 




are no legal restrictions except teat each retired officer employee say 
•receive and retain only the pay of hia retired position or the civil- 
service position, J*sj* got Jjgto, as ia tha oaeo of an officer retired f 
wounds received in action. Also, there was a total of ten (10) retired 
officers employed by the CI* under the provisions of Publio Law 53, 83d 
Congress , which permits the CIA to employ not more than fifteen (15) 
retired coramlsaionod officers of the armed services without regard to the 
restrictions on federal salary imposed lay Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 2C5), as amended (5 ASCa 62). Thus, there are a total of . 
only 52 retired officers of the military services employed by the CIA 
as of December 31, 1954* oat pf toe hundreds and perhaps thousands, of such 
retired officers who are s£Ul mentally and physically qualified to 
perform outstanding services for the CIA for a period of five to fifteen 
years after retirement. Apparently, there exists no planned firs policy 
to exploit, either in peace or war, this source of capable personnel, 
most of whom possess to a high degree the qualifications and experience 
required for tog efficient performance of the CIA's statutory raaponsi~ 
bilities. It is the view of the task force that toe lack of- a. policy to 
utilizo to the fullest this type of personnel in both peace and war, is 
shortsighted ana unrealistic, in that in time of war it is a foregone 
conclusion that the great majority of all male civilian employees of 
service age, and physical and mental competence, then employed by the CIA, 
will most probably enter one or the other of the military servicer, prin- 
cipally through personal choice, or'by orders of the Government. In 
this event, the CIA may be compelled to rely on retired military personnel, 

i ; 



©specially for sedentary types of positions, without having had en oppor- 
tunity to incorporate that type of personnel into the Agency dvev a period 
of years, eaid thus build up through them a continuity of experience which 
trill sorvo to counteract and lessen the effects of any wide-scale mosses 
of key civilian employees in tin© of war. The task force, therefore, urges 
the ffi&izbmai utilization by the CIA of retired Military personnel who 
possess the requisite competence? and recommends that Public Lav 53, 82d 
Congress , be amended by changing the aforementioned words, "not hozo than 
fifteen," contained in that law, to read, "any, 1 * thus permitting the omploy- 
raant by the CIA under that law of an unlimited number of retired officers 
or warrant officers of the military' services. , 

Office of Security 
The mission of the Office of Security is to assist, the DM iti 
carrying out those provisions of Section 102(d)(3) of the Hationp-i Security 
Act of 1947, wherein it is stated, "under the direction of the national 
Security Council the Director of Control Intelligence shall be responsible 
for protecting intelligence sources and methods," and as amplified by the 
appropriate BSC and DCI directives and implemented by \~ 
Q Agency '^gulntions. Under thoco authorities and for thiB purpose, 
the Office /■£ Security is charged with the preparation and execution of 
the Agenoy'e security program, and with the performance of security 
.iuspootiorts. 

Personal observation during this BUrvey of the operation of iha Agency * 
security program convinces the task force that the system 'employed by tho 
CIA includes these methods and procedures which, within reasonable limits, 
villi discloae the. existence of security risks, prevent their emplflntjaos'it by 




the Agency,, or accomplish their separation froa the Agenoy If discovered 
after employment. Also* although the SCI possesses dictatorial statutory 
authority to diaeharge an employee of the CIA for any reason, including 
security risk, he (the DCI) has established procedures paralleling those 
of other Government agencies which are designed to safeguard the interests 
of both the' Qcvernmant and the unacceptable employee. 

The OIA security program Is more restrictive than that encountered 
in the normal Government agenoy) but there exists no system for periodic 
security re checks at stated time intervals. Certain aspects of these 
greater restrictions must be considered as fully justified by the nature 
of the CIA mission, and any lessening of such restrictions would be 
unwarranted. However, there is a need for the establishment of a system 
which will assure automatic security recheoks at not to exceed each five- 
year period of time. There are also certain security practices in operation 
which should be evaluated both against the Interference with operational 
effectiveness, end also against the basic American philosophies of individual 
dignity and freedom. Also, the program for security of information has been 

widely reported as a serious interference with the exchange of information 

and the maximum utilisation of information of a highly sensitive (Eyes 

i 

Only or Spooial Handling) typo. 

Special Statutory Authority Oranted OIA 

The CeatraJ Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, the Rational 
Security Act of 1947, so emended, the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, the Executive Pay Bill of 1949, tho Classification Act of 1949> the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 * and the Internal 
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Security Act of 1950, all grant to the DOI and tho CIA certain special 
rights, privileges, and authority not accorded other agencies and cfepart- 
ruants of the Government, in the fields of administration and logistics, 
the more important of which 8X9 00 follows i 

a. Sue Central Intelligence Agency Aot of 1949* as amended, 
extends to tho CIA certain authority in the Armpd Services Procicaaent Act 
of 1947 relating to negotiation of purchases and contracts for supply 
without advertising under oertain conditions} provides for the assignment 
or detail of any officer or employee of the Agency for special instruction, 
research, or training at or with domestic or foreign publio or private 
institutions, and permits the OCX to pay the tuition and. other expenses 
for such spaolal instruction, research, or training} provides for the 
payment of. travel allowances and related expenses of Agency personnel 
assigned to permanent duty stations outside the United States, and under 
certain circumstances similar expunges for an employee's family and for 
the cost of storing and shipping household effects} provides for the 
furnishing of medical and hospital services to overseas employees} 
provides for the payment of the oost of preparing and transporting the 
remains of an employee or members of his family who may die abroad} provides 
for overseas allowances similar to those given to foreign service personnel} 
provides broad authority for transfers between the CIA and other Government 
departments and agenoies of such sums aa may be approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget} provides authority for exchange of funds without regard to 
Seotion 3651 of the Revised Statutes (31 3SC 543)} authorizes the assign- 
ment of personnel from other Government agenoies to the CIA and the reim- 
bursement of those agencies for such services} authorises couriers and 
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guards to carry firearms to protect confidential documents and materials 
which are in transport} exempts the CIA from certain statutory restrictions 
on the amount that can be paid for rent of quarters and the amount that 
can be expended for alterations j permits the CIA to employ and pay not 
more than fifteen retired commiesioned or warrant officers of a particular 
category of the armed services} exempts the CIA from any requirements of 
lew requiring publication or disclosure of the organisation, functions, 
names, official titles, salaries, or number of personnel employed by the 
Agency 5 provides for the entry for permanent residence in the United 
States of up to 100 aliens a year without regard to any lavs and 
regulations to the contrary} and provides for the expenditure of funds for 
certain purposes without regard to requirements of existing law or 
Comptroller General decisions whioh specify that such expenditures are not 
permissible unless authorised by law* and for the expenditure of certain 
funds solely on the certificate of the DOI. 

b„ The National Security Act of 194-7, as amended, authorizes 
the DOI, at his discretion, to terminate the employment of any officer or 
employee of the CIA, notwithstanding the provisions of any other lav to 
the contrary, 

o. The Immigration and nationality Act of 1952 provides that 
this Act does not alter or amend Section 8 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949, granting the DOI power to secure the admission of 
100 aliens for permanent residence in the United States, 

d. The Executive Fay Bill of 1949 increases the basic pay of 
the 001 from $14,000 to $16,000 per year* and it gives statutory recog- 
nition to the Office of Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and 
establishes the basic compensation of such office at $14.,000 per year. 

64 i643>!7 



©. The Classification Act of 1949 exempts the CIA. frees the 
coverage of the Act; 

f . Tba federal Proporty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
provide 8 that no authority of the Central- Intelligence Agency will be 
impaired or affected by the enaotment of this Aot, 

g. The Internal Security Aot of 1950 authorizes the DCI to 
oxasapt certain persons from registering as agents of a foreign principal 
or foreign propagandists. . 

The taste force is of the oplnioa that the current provisions of the 
foregoing legislation are sound sad necessary for the efficient performance 
by the CIA of its duties, functions, and responsibilities! many of which 
are of a highly esoteric nature that could aot possibly be accomplished 

if subjected to the open scrutiny of transactions that is normally required 

•• .-■ 

of other Government departments and agencies; end that in extension of the 
special rights , privileges , and authority granted therein, these lavs 
should be further amended, as follows » 

a. Arcrad the Central Intelligence Agency Aot of 1949 to 

provide «• 

(1) Authority for the ©nplcyroant by the CIA of "any" 
(instead of only "fifteen,' 1 as Is now authorized) retired officers or 
warrant officers of the armed services. 

(2) Additional medical and hospitalization benefits and 
sorviees to tho dependents of CIA employees when stationed overseas. 

COffiEMTi Although Section 5 of the CIA. Act of 1949 provides 
certain medical and hospital care for employees, there is 
no provision therein for providing at Government expense 



certain minimum medical care and hospitalisation benefits 

to the dependents of employees when stationed outside the 

'Suited States s especially in isolated areas of the world, 

These CIA employee dependents should be given medical and 

aoopital benefits similar to those accorded members of the 

Foreign Service and their dependents 0 

(3) Statuto ry leave benefits, and aconma latlowB thereof,; 
w " _ 

to ampltyees of the CIA as are now authorized to members of the 
Foreign Service u 

COMKEHT: Current accumulations of statutory annual leave are not 
sufficient to provide adequate home leave between tours 
of duty overseas and still permit adequate annual leave 
to employees during their tours abroad. CIA employees 
should be given authority to accumulate one week of 
heme leave for each four months of duty outside the 
United States, 

b.. Amend the Executive Pay Bill of 194-9 to increase the pay of 
the Director of Central Intelligence to a current annual salary equal to 
that enjoyed by the Deputy Secretary of the Department of Defense (currently 
§ZQ$yo) • to increase the pay of the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
to a current annual salary equal to that enjoyed by under secretaries of 
executive departments (currently fl7,500)| to provide for an Executive 
5irceter of Central Intelligence at an annual salary equal to that enjoyed 
*by the present incumbent of the position of Director of Central Intelligence 
(currently $l6»000)| and to provide for not to exceed three operating 
deputy directors of the three major areas of responsibility of the Agency 
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(now known as Deputy Directors of OS Grade 18 at en annual salary of 
SH,800) at an annual salary for each equal to that now en jeered by the 
present Director of Central Intelligence (aurrontly $16,000). 

COMffiNTt At the present tiso, the salaries being paid to the DDI 
and the DDCI aro hardly in keeping with the dignity and 
roquireinsnte of their respective positions, the top civil- 
servios grade employee receives pay at the annual rate of 
$M,800, which is only §1,200 less than that received by 
the 001, and which is $800 in excess of the pay received by 
the ftDCl. Also, the pay of the proposed position of 
Executive Director and that of the operating deputy director 
of each large area of responsibility, such as the Deputy 
Director of Intelligence Production, the Deputy Director of 
Secret Intelligence, and the Deputy Director of Cold War 
Functions, should be aqido suffioiently attractive to retain 
persons of the highest qualifications for those posit i«na. 
The task force also Is of th^ opinion that legislation should be 
sought which will provide for the appropriation of the necessary funds 
to construct adequate headquarters bousing facilities for the 0B., aa 
outlined in this summary of ropor^ 

that the provisions o£ Sco^ion 102 of the National Security Act of 
19A7, as atssnded, are adoquato fp$ the purposes intended, and no changes 
therein are necessary concerning tjhe position of the Ola as an agency 
operating under the direct control and guidance of the national Security 
Council for the purpose of coordinating tho production of intelligence 
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affecting the national security cur concerning the concept of the DCFs 
individual responsibility for the giving of intelligence advice to the BSC 
(pp„ 13-20} 

tRat.'^he.DCI, as currently supported by the IAC and the intelligence 
agencies which they represent, Is not carrying out in a satisfactory manner 
his statutory intolligenoe-type functions, in that the LCI and the IAC are 
hot producing an adequate quality of coordinated national intelligence, 
as evidenced by the post-mortem analysis of national estimates which 
reveal many gaps in vital intelligence knowledge; and that this failure / 
Is due primarily to the lack of raw intelligence information from sources j 
within the Soviet bloc (pp. 33-35, 49" T 

That all NSC, IAC, and OCI intelligence dlreotivee should be reviewed 
by the IAC and others concerned, with a view to establishing clearer 
areas of responsibility end to allocating intelligence tasks in each such 
area which will be in accord with each department or agency's capability, 
Interest, and paramount national responsibilities . {pp. 24, 25) 

1'he majority of the task force is of the opinion that the "covert 
intelligence'* functions and the "cold-war" functions of the current DD/P 
area should be separated and each assigned to the exclusive jurisdictional 
control of a separate operating deputy director, the area of responsibility 
of each of whom should be made administratively and logistioally self- 
supporting. However, a minority of the task force members feel that all 
"covert intelligence" and "cold-war" operations should be under both the 
staff and operating control of a single operating deputy director, whose 
area of responsibility should be administratively and logistioally self- 
supporting, although such operating deputy director should have two deputy 
I directors operating at the staff level, dealing separately and exclusively 
with "covert intelligence" and with "cold-war" operations, respectively.. 




That the organization and allocation of internal functions of the 
remainder of the CIA should be revised to reflect an organization designed 
to carry out the following functions with regard to the coordination of 
the production of. national intelligence (pp. 35, 36, 49, 50) i 

a. The maintenance of a central reference and liaison service; 

b. The collection, as a matter of common concern, of overt 
types of information from sources such as Government contaots, non- 
government contacts, 



certain types of foreign 



materials, foreign documents, and foreign radio broadcasts { 

c. The performance, as a matter of common concern, of certain 
economic, geographic, and scientific research functions? 

d. The production of current intelligence for CIA use} 

e. The coordination of the production, as a matter of common 
concern, of basic intelligence and national intelligence estimates; and -' 

f. The performance of certain headquarters services, such as 
personnel, administrative and logistic functions, relating to the support 
of the CIA as a whole. 

That the Director of Central Intelligence should reestablish the 
Office of the Executive Director of the Agency, to relieve himself of the 
necessity of having to devote a large part of his time to the solution 
of the many day-to-day administrative and operational problems of the 
agency (pp. 31, 32). 

That the status of each of the three major operating deputy directors 
of the Agency should be increased from that of a civil-service appointee 
(now Grade GS-18) to that of a Public Law Presidential appointee at an 
annual salary of $16,000 (pp. 34, 35, 66, 67). 
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That tho oparating deputy director Charged with the responsibility 
of cdnduoting- tho " cold-war " functions of the Agency should bo designated 
as the representative of the Director of Central Intelligence on the 
Operations Coordinating Board, in order that the DCI may be able to devote 
a greater share of his time to the performance of the Agency's intelligence- 
type functioned (p. 3A)p 

That thpre is a need for the assignment at appropriate foreign U.S. 
diplomatic stations of full-tiro scientific intelligence attaches* (p. 42) 

That the coordination of certain typos of scientific intelligence, 
especially electronic, is not satisfactory; and that the Scientific 
Estimates Committee has been unsuccessful in resolving differences of 
opinion in <?ertain seientifio fields concerning the distinction between 
intelligence relating to scientific research and basic resources, and 
that relating to the present production and use of weapons by foreign 
nations o(p« 41) 

That the conduot of scientific intelligence research is handicapped 
by the failure of the State Department to carry out adequately its 
» ilooated collection funotions.(p, /£) 

That tho coordination of tho production of the National Intelligence 
Surveys is one of the most important functions of the CIA, yet the eleaant 
of tho CIA responsible for the performance of that function is relegated 
to a third-level position in the Office of Research and Reports, whan its 
iujportance warrants separate office status „ (pp. 

That the production of National Intelligence Estimates is accomplished 
by the coordinated efforts of all asaibers of the IAC, However, such 
estissatos are not entirely adeouate bocauoe of the deficiencies in available 



pertinsnt information regarding military Intelligence on the Soviet" blooj 

movements and dispositions of Soviet and satellite araod forces, Including 

' • • i-'' 

Ccasuunlst China; production df s-iandardlaed air target materials on vital 

■ i 

targe to j economic Intelligence oh the Soviet bloc'} ccoasodity categories as 
they affect trade controls) scientific and technical capabilities} basic 
intelligence (MS) - only about 40 percent complete) reporting collections 
by State Department) procuremont Of foreign language documents) coordination 
of EUlfT effort in the colleeikon of information) and actual military 
capabilities or objectlvid Of Russia in atomic warfare °{p, 4.9} 

that the administratis and logistic functions of the CI& ore wore 
costly and lees efficient beeauoe of the security limitations imposed and 
because of the laek of adequaie* acre compact housing facilities (pp. 50,52) 

That the 01* has no appreciable personnel problems other than those 
Imposed by security reotriotiolis, end the normal administrative problems 
connected with this type of activity such as the recruitment of top-level 
professional and othaa* highly skilled personnel. The Agency is staffed 
reasonably well for current roods f its monthly turnover is modest) tmd its 
administrative machinery is adequate to eliminate undesirable employees 
because of inefficiency. Its inherent administrative problems are 
alleviated to some extent by" the fact that the, average employee of the 
Agency holds a grade equal to or possibly one grade higher titan employees 
In like positions in other Government agencies, a fact which requires 
careful reconsideration as to its propriety In the overall Federal 
personnel program s (pp. 54-57) 

That there Is need for the development of a oomprebeasive plan for 
the procurement and utilisation of personnel on a continuing basis In 
competition with the inevitable demands of the military services in 
time of war* (pp.56,60) TOj£gECRB£ 1B4.>27 
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That the security program in existence in the CIA is adequate for the 
purposes intended. However, it needs reviewing for operational *nd admin- 
istrative effectiveness, and in its relationship to fundamental American 
philosophies regarding the dignity and freedom of the individual} and there 
is a need for the establishment of a system which will assure automatic 
security recheeka at not to exceed each five-year period of time* (pp. 61, 

That th«| special rights, privileges, and authority granted to the CIA 
in the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, and in oertain 
other laws and regulations aria sound and necessary for the efficient, 
performance by the CIA of its duties, functions, and responsibilities o 

(p. 65) 

That certaii legislation or change in existing legislation is required, 
go specified la the recommendations below » (pp. 65-67) 

gaaeatt g£ ^w^^g? 8 

The majority of the 'Usk force recommends that the "covert intelligence™ 
functions and the "epld-war n functions of the current DD/P area of the 
CIA each be assigned to the exclusive jurisdictional control of a separate 
operating deputy direetof, the area of responsibility of each of wh«a shall ^/ 
be made administratively and lcg^stloally self-supporting. However, a 
minority of ^he members of the task force feel that both "covert intelligence" 
and "cold-war" operations should be undjbr the staff and operating control 
of a single operating deputy director, whose area of responsibility shjall 
be administratively and logletlca^ly soV-supportiag, although such operating 
deputy director should P 3 ^. depu'^r dlreotors operating at the staff 
level, dealing separately and exclusively with "covert intelligence," and 
with ''cold-war" operations;, respectively* 

\vh v. < 
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That tho reraalnder of the CIA be reorganisiod with a Director, a Deputy 

Director, an Executive Director, a general secretariat, necessary staff 

sections and offices of administrative and logistic services, and an ** 

operating Deputy Director of Intelligence with seven operating offices 

thereunder „ as follows t 

Office of Reference and Liaison 

Office of Collection 

Office of Scientific Research 

Office of Economic and Geographic Research 

Office of Current Intelligence 

Office of Basic Intelligence 

Office of Hatioaal Estimates 

That the Director of Central Intelligence reestablish the Office of 
the Executive Oiroetor of the Agoncy ? to relieve himself of the necessity ✓ 
of having to devote a large part of hie time to the solution of tho raany 
daily administrative and minor operational problems of the Agency. 

That the status of the three major, operating deputy directors be 
changed from that of a civil-service appointee (now Grade 05-18) to that ^ 
of a rublio Law Presidential appointee at an annual salary of 
$16,000. 

That the operating deputy director, charged with the responsibility 
of conducting the "oold-war" functions of the Agency, be designated as the 
representative of the Director of Central Intelligence on the Operations " 
Coordinating Board, in order that the DCI may be able to de'woto a greater 

share of his time to the performance o$ the Agency's Intelligence 

i 

functions. 

That a comprehensive internal management survey of tho Agency be ^ 
conducted fey the CIA within a year following the reorganisation of tho Agency 
as reeoiea»iided in this report. 



That all NSC, 1AC, and DCI intelligence directives be reviewed by 
the IAC and others concerned, with a view to establishing clearer areas y 
of responsibility and to allocating intelligence tasks in each such area ^ 
which will be in accord with each department or agency's capability, 
interest, and paramount national responsibilities. 

That the responsibility for 'die procurement of foreign publications 
and for the collection of soientifio intelligence, now assigned to the y 
Department of State, be assigned to the CIA} and that the CIA be authorized ^ 
to appoint such soientifio attaches as may be necessary, as members of 
appropriate foreign diplomatic missions* 

That the Soientifio Estimates Committee bo abolished} and that in lieu 
thereof there be established under the IAC a Scientific Intelligence 
Coned, tteo with ouch working subcommittees as may be necessary %p insure 
the full coordination Of community-wide soientifio intelligence effort. 

That the CIA security program be studied and reevaluated against both 
operational and administrative effectiveness} and with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a system which will assure automatic security rc checks at 
not to exceed each five-year period. 

That the Congress be requested to appropriate as Boon as practicable 
such funds as mey be necessary to construct adequate CIA housing facilities 
in or near Washington, B.C. 

That the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 be amended to 
authorises the employment by the CIA of "any" (instead of only fifteen, 
as is now authorised) retired officers or warrant officers of the armed / 
services} to authorise additional medical and hospital benefits and 
services to the dependents of CIA employees when stationed overseas, 
similar to those authorised to dependents of members of the Waited States 




Foreign Service; and to authorize leave benefits, and accumulations thereof, 
to employees of the CIA to the setae extent as now authorized to members of 
the Foreign Service. 

That the Executive Fay Bill of 1949 be amended to Increase the pay / 
statue of the Director and Deputy Director to the eruuia $20 $QO and §17,500 j y 
respectively | and to authorize the appointment of an Easeutive Director of 
CJA at an annual salary of 916,000. 
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, All niBtary esadjjnaralfl to Q-2 *ra isade by The Jdjeteub Ooaeral 
(TAG) la b atoiiar name* «a other aasigsaats. Wmwm afre, feewtrror, 
within 0-2 oerUto W opa«ea - 39 in nuabor - to «htoh 0r8 ha, spaatol 
jintorcat. In tiieoe iasUBMS, ooatoattoas are mad* by 1'AG for selection 
booms* of bjosJLCIo Individ;'*! raqpircraats. 

'i-hs <ji;ality of persoz-nal,. with few miner oRCO^lons, is »natd*rfc4 
of «» osc^xesaiiy high order* Based cn parson:* oWvtf-iou of all 
4i*ico»9 CMft&BfcMi, they are (£ert and fully mm*** with ifitoto joba 0 
the jarsoanol ao^gned in the Attache System is more* highly sel**o4 f to 
' a staea thar* ar 9 *ertoto *pe>«ifto auUf&fltt&is ahioh cn*t t» est, 

Xho fesatetera cf the efftoar porsonnal assis'.ioU in Q*f. ideates a 
Otsfe ol»t*ibrt£«»» as of DoceGfcer 16, 199*, as fcll«w» 

Oeiieral Officers ^ ; ! 3 

'Herofccflant CoSmwXs SO* 4BO 

UfcY&CWU'.tS 0 x3 

th» uxgo «vr.her to tho-raisi above c&ptoto to dr,o to tto dwi**t«*7 
of ftPr.^i«s Gt'C'o«i-b to a *S who tevo hod i'WXd <xq»rici«cu Xt to 
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ftoarjidwed that cfiTiwa in tho 5un5.ce grades «S> net havo airffisiost 
u:^y.U--.co bo cf real *aiv» A* such an aoKLgn&DTS. AcVw01y r 
the ecus* slwwa thfctcw H^aarAo, tho table of oreaaisatiesi dsw 
not irwJ-ttrlo any billeto in this rank in 0-2. Tboaa carwatty cssigasd 
oro filling csisMag vacate/? fcr captains and is»3ore f rati or© use J 
pto.rf.ly in cdaialstrattTO jcbs. 0 -2 itoelf is not a trciaSag ec*i : rl*y 
for intsWijjKt** officers, e'teco JfoacWoua are coafisad p^r^ally 

to poli'py and planning. Off'icara assigned to 0-4 do usdergo a period of 
training ithiph ia diroafted to preparing thsra for 0-2 oeaigsfiianb rather 
than for parfonsing operationally. 

Thoro dees not appear to to 'any gftueral resojfcnent toward assigns^ 
to 1aMU&&uoa cities. Thio way bo true only in Q-2 itsftlf , but there 
is no indication cf any ecwlcewide feeling of aatipathy. Such feel^s 
aa d-.es exist io sweiiarad to bo a faasspiw fc*= wsr*i=s c?*rat-icr.s 
aaay eaeigiSBnbe ware ads to intelligence dut5.es eoXely on the basis of 
lancugs capabilities, to majority so assigned ted no other qoaltfl«atto«, 
yofc the daead for translators cad interrogator.? mspnetded ether consider-- 
cfcions. 

Tho question of adequate housing facilities doos not enter this 
pIStOTO, wwapt in ooaa isolated eases ia tho Attache Syatea. 

'toe* pareexrosl -have bson eceaged in i3tol2*scnce activities their 
personnel records era martod ^o indicate i-ueh aor-sico. They oaa ba 
readily Lfica.fclK.ed by tAQ cad can to sad* awJlaWe iften-moecasay no 
that they are not lent to tfeo eyafcea. teat eealc-r officers Co not dca.'r -. 
Co ir.ee aU«KU*« to tteir basic iHfe&gee, but do fcal V.v& an tojiOairs..? 
aPS^m:«t' ia btjwfiLrlaX to their oareer. X* is tho current y.r,H^y to 
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jrst&ts cCTicura in end cut or irAolllfccnco duties , as it la felt the 
Hold ccpsrionc-* la their own branch eo acquired nakos thaw better 
qualified for ouch duty. • 

Ham is a gcwwal dearih in tho iiAoliagctto© CQamarcAfty of eivUlsa 
taplflffcoa qualified to parfora t?:a vital fractions of i&tdS.ligcncu 
aaaiysfcs. lfe*»aery qiiaiifieatlona for these jcb3 require e;Ttcwsiv:> 
background experience in related subjects. The usual source for this 
typo of personnel io tho teaohlng profession, and only certain ai'eas hero 
provide the essential background in research and basic tacvledge. Khlie 
0-2 currently employs a cocslderabi* nussbor cf civilians in this category 
(approxlieatoly J£& an analysts or in related functions)* there la a 
constant demand for mors, as all the intelligence agencies within the 
ooaaa&by have a aoatinain? need for their services. This condition of 
Chert, supply and heavy demand has led to considerable shifting about by 
this class of eajploy&e, ae higher paying grades for irhich they can qualify 
bosoas available in other agensies.. There is no evidence of the preseaeo 
of ptTccolyriir-5 Jr. these esses; The opening no of better jc-bJ is a matter 
of eoswen knowledge, and tho analysts is:iti&te the chssga- tlw-rasel'roa. If 
there t?as possibility of Sjcprcsiug the grade structure, G-2 eould sore 
readily achieve a greater poMaaauney of personnel. 

Tho esccbliphinOMi of a military intelligence corps for oaroesf inrjeeey 
..doa not appear to most with any degree of approval. The geaeral fe&lins is 
that, as Fic>?/uiC££d a*.-i>va (! czai^s&sxA cut side of iateli tfrenc© is highly 
desirable in osxtai- to previd* cw^ricacw to the practical use of iutelli- 
C«j>co and vo iapraoa the iittftvidual with tho jj:;iw>rt*ae« of cdesflate erJ 
tis:..).\y isaVtX'.ticn. Share is en taplicd fear ef push a ;«>rp3 doveic^*:;? ■ 
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into an "ivory feas^ groap «h4-;h «culd not genorato usoTul or raoUaU* 
j^v^c, a r,d to ooptoMl? fail to neat ttw Wo required, 

.v. . . 

I^iuasc *r*iid»s f« Attaufco Sjpfccsa a;rl tho Fc^gn 
SfC-^iot {PAST) p«.'2«a la cobbed at the A.vr,:y basiagt. 

S *ool at Kaftan* CalSfwafcu. ttoa ir. also aafe of tho Kaval WW 
School in Waahlvsgton, ». C. Alro, the to*v coistots lasguag* so*rses for 
CIC peraMUiol at Fort Hoiabird, fexySud. The 'following language* 
are currently being taught, covering all Any pntgrou, i.e., at*asha, 

FAST, ASA i ^ 

Albanian „ . Bweaa 

Arabia (Egyptian atsd HMdl« East) 

Bulgavif,:i Persian 

Chinese (CaiAonoe-o end Mandarin) Palish 

Ox«*i«al<TO&*«A Part usee© 

Daiiisb liu&tfdiui 

Frccu& ' R»esia» , 

: Gem* . 
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Is addition, there aro 82 ether lasgttesas for whioh & reqpiresa* 
Etvy be dovulc-aed. to tteoe feftguem, eouraoa, insl«di«g texts and 
a>a5*afci<M oJT tea*ors, ttw davalc^sd so that the fcraitfJCE can'b* st^cd 
fta coca es tho n«9d is developed. Wis pwaedar* only erwrttts the 
priMVrttai of a Uagoirt by a ooupto «f tamfci*. » still will require, 
alrcsofc a yoar feo carry out tho nsacosary trailing* 

: Ungual wow given a-* »K;4«rey ara teea o»a y*ur to f«ty«te' 
Kowtow to xttigsh. Vh.i.3 l» u»aM«7 for f-Zia at* a-** s»d MX |«oc«fflS. 
b^ vuiMrttttory for *.-.telMgo*c* «p«UUst« a:) it *r-to*» tee ^ 
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EJinfcnt* trails to «ri raato ft* caloric* 

pf p ^.ol, « tho only fe«L»r thoy need 1» in ^ 

E ^u This w»M pmlft <*» ««- « 58010 *' 

tho coawv-salioocA 7*"«» e « 

Oivo c^leta responsibility for 1«3««b twfc** to 0-2. Thi« 

^Od place all lABgWP lffltovesto in oa» ccssaad eah«a*». 

Plaoa a requir Jmt on all HP.AG and vision percent! to td» 
' w. RS o ccmrooa' prior to acnignaoni oad m**m *HA»-i* trails. 

•Establish an aUtteo «**h «»*»» in ftnufea shioh «U1 (ai*» 
thorUart frcn f*r*N*x norths) p* pnopio Umn* the ccaroe. 

• ' nora er billot* in i^olH^o* *M*li±«. so that 

rcovo pccplo o» bo pSa«d in Kx^Z* ™* ■ W 

oiWon as the parcel aro lost to tba +U» la 

febondi* , prior to ««reU«w* , v;I:othor c* o* a man Ml*** 
for Uw training is wjabto .of loon** a la^-S*; i.o., date^i,., 
by MftJsc if tho training of tt» "ill bo robed cr Srutttril. 

Thor u arc „«*»» ptbU» entered !* planning .oataAteS 
^.^ivo la W trails P^grsa, «hl,h should bo r«,c S ni^: 

to-yenr drafted are difficult to use for l««e-8» tndstas a, 
.tow of service "is about up «ho» trails is o«J*«a. 

Dwttow are only iatwertod i« o*»AyU* lefiEJWP* for 
then, i» S o,o .i*** altar «r*».' Currently, bho.o is no fc* 
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D'.'.e to tba sequirEasvAa or twao-? iiyacs.^-'^ F . it Is cJ'rfi-iO-v 
to traJLjcc: pu-oo-iaal in assis.sasiits n;;w« thay can cov&ii.i-.s i-o 
the aw.suk.so acuJ so retain facility. 

Jo ftilly ^xvaUfy a man in a 3.s?isaaga, 1*3 ehou'iu liva ia ttvo 
*cur.try 1:« which ths lar-G»&cP is spc&ro. This io iirpraotipablo wlih Riiesias. 
FAST jsrcgrca p-rco/inal aro se;:t izifco Kaosio. at Xssst or;so as couriers. Thi;* 
docs no':, provide raa-jh help, to really be qavllfiod* perscKaiol ia*K)t b* 
isitiwateuy arsjtse&sted with the Itasoace, siting, tad idiewss. A Iwsgiiogp 
eowao in itaoJLf will not p-wide full qaalificatiea in tfceso respocfts. 

- There care 106 languages which could ba eowsred. Right , new, the 
eaoa to' coloot, besides Rassiaa, as of major lEpartaoco &r«d on which to 
co&«C3tA\"t<3 are qoesMoasblOt 

There? is considerable resist ascs to takiag o billet away fjxw 

Caaba* eX^-orta chd give it to lar*3v.asc trsinir:^. 

• A cosn&i.4ee was l'cr&sd auiwsgst is&oXlisc^© ese&cieo to wos-k cv,t 

A plan for listing civiiloaa on a national basis who h&vs a XaBgwas© 

eapctoiliSy. This pretest, was dropped because cf sosplioatiens that sciOd 

b« fcawlwi in n&&Rg capability, the cast of tha program, a»d ceacrifcy 

> 

asigXoo. CeXXsgo paraonnaL of this typo aro well known axsd jaaey already 
. are acsSiors of the fcsorro fcrees. 

' 'Ftan ike qiwaiity and quality cf ttso aqAarJu* aalleetcd, it is evident 
that tho Attnr.ho Si::i-c:a ia cf .rit&l fittpcrt-cKC© to tha fcstsllisw^« 3 of for* , 
tht.Vi> is a<ii&x:x.& thai recent tv.Ce.vecd redwsiiovus in fchu w^m* of ™->t./u- "•■•**' 
^•5.<£'«:d •t:i:.. , ..'.\'-'--c fccoy JX-sitt>tcd 3Sx\i*ias tho cffe-bfcjLvttics* of this 



iSpc-rtfr.it- pUar.g of feteXligraew oojXuciiion. Tha fu&ctiesr? Kid accu^lish-* 
isuvf-a t>t iha Alitavlsa Systea roquiro fuller tssficrsfcuctUi-^ Eiiu &p»;:-e>ci;«i(>iai» 
ia crao? to ?-csovo ester'-cnl p.vos3uro.> viiah eff&cA a*©3tkl<3^.ci.<3 ok its 

pw^cswaBCMJ {pp* 3.05-107). 

Tho caliber cf porooiynsl aooissod :'n the Axicjr Atoaste Syntera a»a 
tho {'.ij.-AJta'ds pi-tsovibwS for ai>ch essissasofc eve i^Wefaorii^y. Tffcs ayfct ©a 
xfcsiv..? i* well ecfiaiuistw.ed sad cont-volled. There- is peultiva evidcsccs of 
ctj feppi'ociahioa of tie Reed fcr eeoncsBy csftd eecrdiaafcicn in eperatioaaJ, 
jfiostiOM (j/p» 105, 106).. 

Tho effprt. espasded 'in the Office of tte Assists Chief of Staff, 
Jfcfcolligence, oa pxwsosslcg isfilvidtsai peroorsaal aoMWitj'easm &*. 
divc-v.-doPAxy in ©fifest aad is di'crkwatal to tho najer objeefciTO of thafc 
officsj i.e., wlloofcl*s, produfliBS* 6&d dlsKJd&tiMsg IstelXtgsac© lafstf- 
nsft&ou (pp. 113 p 1U). 

Tho ii&el&g*aco affc-fi of the Array haa baecrce i»ot OKsrolca i» nafcwrs 

end wWoayswaeS iia iufcaroofc* requiring the aonsfcfihfc aStoafcioa of fclisso in 

auUwrifcy Su a?«rtsf to ysvvidv «£e$Mte cacrdinafcicn wl*hin fcfca nilifcavy 

sePfiotsa sad tha isrtel3£8S'*3° ceaaniEif-y as a Khcle. tfeaoc ivjsreiaed rs« 

8pa?ssibili«-?ss osd the x>e<cd i"cr uaiwsvz.a.'i rocogssitioa or the iErpwicas* 

of ij-^c-JS-iK^co indicates a r.a-;«s3ikv for tho wVavgUoo of Msa lutoUigcsco 

(pp. 200, 11V). 

eXceavb of the Amy to a fcisfcor oKhalca la it* cygaskiscfticaaX stxr.itwv/ 
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Tho oonejbJ.cn and predwiico cf isfcettfts«»e 1» *»» Am ^ 
■ 9 wi**i*ly.hm0*e& by its IsatoSLttty to «fciract aad retain qualified . 
^oh»1 jBdaarily in the civilian analyst category. There' is consider- 
able reoveraeat within tha ii»tei3.*geftcs coisauaity f b&tKOsn agc2;«ics,of 
psrso-.noi to tbio catogcry, which is a toe* *esutt ef the pj»v«flkss* 
0 f olvtl e^ee-rca^ocs res^s elaeoitteafelDii £«d tl» iasbiUty 
of the *l3£t«y nsPvAcea to offor adaqpw.* noaataJty iirftt<WMKta , fp. 132). 

Tito jasjer ciiffiox&tios ia tts dovalcpacnb of a Si'cup of edeqwstoSy 
'qualified ItogdUta are U» «ad prscartl. lfc.m a. b»g>*»ag» W» 
1« few&pt* aso acsspiea by tJ» ROAtaty, «» effort will b* £»»:U, with 
iuMsfritfasfciwy results ®>d a cK«piata of ssspaUoec in tto Si&A. 
;tte ctoa? ^er;.;.utire Is to reXy aalcrty ©a dwjerito eoMkUj of oHptetaS 
■ Uagnlrts, in vdiisi: non-TJcS. aafcicsaXo km* bo kswS, with acccjfcazco cf 
.theAW«dffflfi ri«*a. •» fees «pp«* that 'the toy ia ces^ioiu cf t!i& 
: Xas,3»ftS«> p*ebi*a, .but.' ia not tf-fca&ii* tits prcWea with saffi-eiflJ* 
• ^eewivjKw*. P-vj solvtics i^oI^2 a lMg-earse ft'asraa fres e!2ci 
tewttflS* rorfuito caaa." 5- bo ciyw-ted • <K>. i<&r i2 "» S.52~X?4). 

•Thoro is ao wtabiii*«s3 po'-M^y or ja« waters, per eo, in fcfcs Amy for 
.the p^c&U senn-i-y recto A cf porsoaaoi aeslpu* ia se-&sifcivo affisa . 
' (p. 1X2) . . 
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' That the Kva? Atftaol* Bjobom bo uanrad to permit full espXbi.fc«&len 
cf the' collu^ic:..'. pottiAla^nide *>r»ico. Present oalXSsige oa iveracn- 
nol topped by a ftyariwaft'o* Cofoaoo di revive sheaM be- liftod lfi crdaf 
to achievo (jwkAg? nmdbUlty end porait mora wtfceoslvft prior traSalig 

that the 'JUaiLsfctfA Chief of Staff, Xs*aiigen<» t b« elevated to tfa» 
IotqI of Depafcy Chi«f of Staff. 



\ 



That omwidBrafeioa b 9 given to ncri eittcsai-re use of Bdsatate 

n A « ia v»» eaploy^-it of c-i.vl3i.xi eaalysta and cthar SsfeemEssse qpHdali* 
4a enter to jffovid* tho tjecesoozy flexibility la Uw muttM* of quali- 
fied efclUan" pcs-sonnol by tho Military s«vi*eo, and to ftwUiUto the 
irtftMfcap cf »i»h porcowjel befcrani tho Zc?:o of Xs^orAec «csprt&&«> 
ee-iviica and tha- oroivioaa excepted cdrrico, 

Thit Ua fcs? as&-033ira5y si&bsk M» UusuS»t pfebfea by fio**3epir.s 
and v.;dv« wtoiS© cosmos for traiiil!* in col2«gea er.d valTO**te> *hrcr.-> 
tbv svdiw cf, for osapto/ tto ftowprctwaaiv* IKHC and i-^esreo pvafivtsu. 

that a poii*y to <«tdfl*j!»d ana Bsiusurea AnsUluScd for tho >:.s:tlo^.o 
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Iho Office of Paval IntolHgtmco io a part of tho Office o.f the 
Chief of Kaval Opawrtiono. Tho Director of Haral Ir.tonigoac© is 
eosignated tin Assistant Chief of Rival Operations. So reports -to the 
Vice Chief of I&wal Operations. Ho also has a direct respoaoibillty to 

tho Secretary of tho Kavy. 

Under the authority and direction of tho Chief of Baval Operation..*, 
the Director of Haval. Intelligence is required to odntaiotsr, operate, 
and mintain an intelligence service to fulfill the intelligence and 
counterintelligence xtqntewwtii of tho Departanent of tho Havy *n order 
to: 

Inf ora tho final EstabUstaaant of tho wuwsddiig capabilities 
end intontiona of foroign cations? 

Provide the Ural EatablipWt vith the Intelligence needed 

for plans and operations; 

tarn HqvdI authority of throats to tho Bocwity of tho Baval 

E3ts>blishasntj 

Provide the HaTftl contributloao to joint, national, and inter- 

rational intelligence! 

Frocots tho mssSam intelligence readiaeso of the operating 
forces and other ooa^Oiwate of the iuwal fiataolibiiawttij 

Coordinate the inteHigonco effort of the uaxal Establishment; 
• Bovolop end promulgate, oubject to approval of th- 5 Socrote=7 
of tho ftwy, policies for tho protection of elaooifiod sratter, inelnrli.v; 
piH-h policieo applicable to Swluniarlal oacurity; 




.-w.--^..,, WrwuMWW^ •» •^•vrt-v.T ^rrfnfiw ^wmv -r*f»"»* ■A.W'irt 
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. /,.-(;!.;?.• ths> C;.^:-».Mcjc- WAWn.;^; a3.i r..-.;V;-<sr:t 

^Uv; 3 to «va'i.i:Ae\U3e:)C8 «::rf eocwity jpoliftiea for fcho protect** 

OiH io wswjlaca into three di'/islcs^j- r.as»3y» Sec&ri&y, I«l!ig«co 
fe*focfciou, «.d /^Jjiisfcration. la. edditiba, thro are to staff Mettess: 
« Folifty «;:d Piasa CeerdiKatton Sa^ica a JToraJga Steftnoft Socfcioa. 

In the flo?.d tbo-a tare three ctgaviiaticas ahich assist in ecnyia* 
cub ths arlB3i.cn of the ftwyi the ital District Icfcelligcaeo Offi«er», 
who are. usdec OHI«s iua>age«sn& control :ad vho are located In tho eo?Ai" 
nental Ifcitsd States find in captain outlying areas such ao Poes-to Rieo, 
Picnic tali, and.AJae**} the Naval Attache System, which is also aader 
OKI jwrtadlfltlcaj. and the isAelllccBca osfganSaaticao within tho. forces 
afloat, uhlcii, oltfiMgh directly usder their resgsciivs eessBaeSws, er* 
Wider OBI's fcer-haisa^ eujjerrl'jicn. 

' The primary itupiioiw cf the District jfc.telUger.ee Offisera arc* thv 
cosset of WAMtoriitelligiMioo aafehitiea a»d the iafctea&attoa of 
Beourity pollaloa. The District S*ftiWc«*> Officer sorTca on tho staff 
of hla wwyoot-ivo 3aval Diotcict CoHB3«taM># sad Jjn certain dasigaated 
districts hi- has additional dirty on the staff cf the oMawater cf tho e*« 
.fforifcier in tiii-ih vho district i» leeated. 

Ka-ral att&:he.i nsd their staffs are officially a part of 031. tafc • 
thoy alwo have a reapMsibtttty to the embassador or Blatatar who is the 
tksf or tho dip&tsatfe ttieaSM to which thsy are anlgnsd. Reread* 
hfctavh-53 «v'o utattmbd ov,ly in thooo cctusvfcvloa «Mth or* of primary mval 

t 

iv,torc«t'to OVii. '£hyy iworida tho wajev raatrco of war* ccvUccUon of 
iMfcettie**:** ... 
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Xr« tfcs fcrccra afXcat, cavli aroi, fJU>«», iy;*i» and v,v.ii;: u 
vww^dV', A.-.6 oil £'1a2 c-ffi-iera csrArsSoXng MKfiand haw a otaif iftUtlli- 
g^oe nivf\-lc«! n Xi/ia 3d f.sadssi by m i\itel.\?.ficr;c© of fie-.;?? r&o is *©/*pa;:*!0.b:^ 
Jc-r iho collection,; pro^easiBg, asd d5.o»i«iJ.-f.-ati.on of iateX).ij?s\iJ;a for <vb:. 
ftcwssKicl r&d for it a i>m\"i'lori.-A-bcl3 J igiSir,e iwjasisrcs; OiTX fcuppovfca fcfco?.;? 
iHtoHigesae raquirasaata- and assign collection rKlssiciie vrifchxri uie.U* 
cs.priiilivie3 to o-jve-svits. 

Policy end Plana Ccordinatica Staff 

Working directly urides? the Director of Haval Iiateilij»€ijri<3e f this Kitali 
atoff i£5 soiicors:cd with policy natters kid the preparation of itUolStge-ac* 
plavis. It ooiisists of ifcsfevi officers and two civilians ajjd is the foa&X 
point for all iislvjlUgcace BSBttera coming ffrcn or goivrs to tho Joint 
XhUliiBeaco ConnrfLitee, the Jcitf- Chiefs of Sfcaff , tho lafcclligonee AewLwxty 
Cocisitteot cr ttw Rational Security Council. • 

Poswden L5.ais.eri Staff 

Also i«i-kis;g directly vusder tha Direo-fcuf of Kaval Jiv3.c714fos-.vo, tfcs 
Fvrotgn L±fti*or. Staff cooaists cf five. officers, tvre wniAstod cww k.u'i 
fclvee civliiaw^ It S3 -the poll* of ocafcact for oil firrcLe? fiavnl ctlu-ted 
and BKS&ora of kav&S. rsisoicas for the purposo cf kcopir.r; the bo j/otpV.a h^w 
aad away from tlM 'intflM-poaco producer*. It io ouppeced to knesr at all 
*;JTsf-." ihs VK!V5;i-tnw3 of ail fare's* naval psrnfrrir^X !».----r<.--di f ."-i Jr.- rtr- 
Uviitad State.-; fovorcssoi'A . Turcot- cases, tl-.:to i» •» pi^ 1 '-''- i:i • o:- ., 
the t.ti4w of ?,ri.f.iah, U.£.MU.?a, eod-Acsc-t :v&v*rt j«;u.;i..-..>. ••.» 

llio tf.;i.t©j Suatca arsd t!ss vary -»lt8a wcrlclvtf xcJatios--.7i-v a t,,, - ; ' '••-•'•J 
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in *U« tort*^ ,o ft* a, «h*» Ihroo B -«i Vuis 

a ^ e*> «* ctfert- 3 bo«).d b* ,ado by the K 3 ,y to 8*. 

«*!*• pr*2«i of the pKd«*l« cf taUfiUgew., require Vo 
fu^ll tto forth tattat of U. Hea^c 

Division, ^-teo c*ga»tss*ao» is a« ftoUtwi 

im-KIIJOEKCE FfcQDWJWOM 

DJTETJjaGESJCE HSOHUCWDH 
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Eg ad, Foreign Brvwsh 
.AEphtbioiiJ Saat-ioa 

Head, G*Uo<*ion ^ tMjunaix*M*n Broatfi 
Ffaefco fct-jd Owpuio Seov,ic« 
Collect ion SestS.cn 
Die3s-.xU*aiilo» Sec* ioa 

HAM &:U.\l.if^.4J*.' Section 
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Ro«d, Air Iv^oliipeiic* Bcv-wK-b 



Oj>i:«;iW.c'j.?J 5si-6ai:i2.g£a«a Evaluates!. & 
Kari'j5is.-3 and T**ed* Ses&ioa 
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The Afctashi) Syafcea 

The cfcfcacbe ^rcgi-oa its of considerable eosisessa. In that : "cbis is a 
isajcr (raw*, ecvurcs of foreign inferaatiea. XVprcducss fully elgbfey 
psarssjife of tha Sjcfesasfcictti fs-eni which Jbfcdldg^ace 3.3 built.. Prcbleaw 
in the o&£*«h« ov^fcuipi &nal«ri*s ' • ' • 

1, Rocisc-Mcst In aM>6*ba parcwajsil c:-- dixostcd by tiss Sscrotwy 
of DsftSBuJ 

2» Sfcatiji Bapffirt-caafc e-Kprasvion of desire as fco'pl&seastfi?;;. ssvi 

3. Asibc»a;-A%ifi«;I roquirciKCEAs cn Mm eAtocbcs in eonneci-ici-. 

With yj?.*;?.\ ship visits. 

With refcrms* to J, st^vo, tbs D;^»iAy S^'.istar.y of Bafwisa dircsSed 

that tby tisisa cf.r?iv , .e:» civrvoy tb&l** attache fsyaU-ais with a 7lew to 

iV3fov*.db.-g the Miii.r»ta pK'dy.c*iosvcfc a ralsiisnu ivest. Affcer coiasid¥ir.iag tncA.?.' 

rtMiSv&c^aticftS t hi* dlr<?oi-cd vbcA ar.pifcii'j cwkJi'r-iexial ro&wfcicn ncsafttt-cn fc- 

fci];-:;.n. "1:cac rcc.yv.rea iurdtSc-j p&o2?3 c^ilii-^a cn fc'ao evabes'' .'i.li-.-f r/C-' 

6ff-.V. ; .rn ; c-'>V'.:>^--\ !=»»»?„ civM^-m cspV.-ycss, cn:! av-.vi/.v.V.i'ia.} sliiitfi c£L'& 

ssrvico tonJ.d bftvo in tfis ajstes-j, Tito Wa-#y la cf tbo buiyAea that lis 
'•> * 
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the oatr.-br^Jiiic: (unfilled) collection directives, S3 well aa the 
de.fic:l<;:vvi.ca aho:-r.i in needed inf creation, is indicative of the correct- 
»e,3» of that cpiiiicn. Sleld reports indicate that one of the Eost 
important values cf attache aircraft 13.es in the number and variety of 
places to which the attache can go by air, In addition, their use ■ 
increases the possibility of taking pictures. Any further reduetSca 
of the attache aystea, which io not offset by a ceiaparabie increase in 
other overt collection means, would mean a serious iicpaiment oa the Bavy 
in accoapliohing its intelligence mission. 

The present tour of the Naval attache is two years. Reports from the 
field indicate that the attache is rteshiag hie point of ma'jov productivity 
at the end of two years, A3 personnel limitations have precluded the 
assignment of all Naval attache personnel to language schools, his language 
proficiency only reaches its peak at the end of the tour. He also has had 
two years in which to develop contacts from whea he can collect. In the 
rcairtj it is rcry difficult to "pass on" these contacts to a replacement . 
Tours in 0';!I are threo years, and the. inarense in the attache tour trould 
bring the two intelligence tours in consonance. The other two cervices 
have boon using three year tour.-; fcr -sous tirie. Consideration should bo 
given to too desirability of increasing the tour for this duty. 

With refere-vse to 2 above, the Department of Stats, has expressed the 
desire to cenvtiwte a Uaval attache in the i!c-r.±niaKi Republic and to add 
ons to, Haiti. In order btfat te nest the requirements i'sr ccilocfcion in 
iipro >iCcuuji:i.vo in on." i\iui khis £uiXtfr>& ceiling, eisithcr or fines/; rcjueetr: 
untld b'« approved* However f a requoofc to have the 2!a*y attache collinc 
i'aisod for thi .v pivpose was ii\:byaittod to the Secretary cf Defense. 



With 7c.tezvr.cy fce JJ uU-vo.. oiv.h of tivs «A^2Ji'*.S«'J to norv^iic:? 
La-Jif-F, ports of fjoll for ivivcl o2.er,?enftn would like to ha\o a i : !a"ai 
Hfcto-ha to to!to. *aro of tfco rwmy prottceo fi.'ioiKg fsoia otch v5.3it3 ca3 
staro leaves ir.>.;'.donS tUwroto. Bwevsr, wfosre attac3ic3 ere jMKMKfc 

and utilise! t'cs* 4ktM pa?jwoe», their pilqdjttal la*.oUiG»»eo «oX3.oc*Ae» 
dttiic-a .Tifi'ev ia dir-s.c* prcyerHan *-o the tin« eanoMd in aarry*»g cut 
these daisies. 
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HDJ.fca.vv ArvVJistw.'-.iC -Adviaa*y ftwuw 

Ropcrto submitted to tte Havy Depsrfcaent by tlio jsa-ral efcwMfflfcs of t&s 
HMO's are aetfeWaiaed Teyy olcosly by 031 to assess fcho sfcreogtb, coKpa- 
oitioa, raadisiesc, ftrapewer, s»nfi o5L3.it cry potential of the aavy ecooesucd. 

Pleat ©leases havo a -sasy cocssid^rabl© ii;tei:..i4c: i co eclloeiioa 
poUwtia?.., «h$.efo is ret fully (ajploitcd particularly in tiraa of peas*. 
Bwry ko^ who g.res eriwrft ia a foreign gatioti is a psttuftial «lls*Aor «f ■ 
J.?:.?v.r:p^;.oji by ctoBMBfeloaj -wxyrerafttica, or tdiiag pAtt-vres. fitfotnafctat 
oo gathsi-ed, suit oij\y Gc-iiid ba of Kaval interest br±t siao cf cesser:: to K'..: 
eMuor cornices. It io (suggests that greater effort b» aado to <uspiol& 

Xanwxtfr.'.oM of iv.' v ?iv-:3t l-JssJ rao to t};3 Jtoy 5» collected by Aray f 
AX? S*vcm, wwi fitato D : .,ps.vi«-i.c.:.v rv.v,wv;is: 5 ,ti*i-;a.s ir,.'id«'f. to fcluir oW. 
«8»«.Hr.n wtoa***, S*<w.l'y* tV>» i»terM»M.nn is at ?::-v..'. 

by ,Vul-..c.i awc::p.5:r.cjrt». It ciico io oxwhariged at tho Wsutdfcs f .ca- 
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" the district ^olllgenco office, aro tho ruain ori^ .oarocf of 
tosfc ie on *«i*dW taction a*™* tto «W. 
the. office* -«lle^ lotion from the razors ud c*c*s of fbreicn- 
£Us ve385 Xo «ho »*. per* in tho Ufttd St*-,«. «4 f<«*tfi p«* isrf«- 
aation fro® shipping coascraa of tho ftdtaA States. 
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Mrrlso «x1 •.-i-yIU*K. pcrcontiwl avattabl* to tha DI/ 



acjs-i (Uric*. 1 



*T.»«i > ,».» 5 «f.; iffw '^.w*' " ~<r««< vt «**.*«> .-.KiimKMiv ■. J. 1 ija+u ;"»•".** 
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wiv .h a .:-r.'5 tf^vtlw. Thiis eKW«5.* 13 Sijfc.-rdftd to" to» 
•pvcc^ovion vrifcUa tho BSrwfcwolw of *.&cai?*c«c<>, of wtota 

.saCvi^-c/J of air IsfcdifiiuM of join* ii«*rrat. Addi'toui 3.y , and cn 
a wlfetoral LaaAa, tbo a*s«»K* lo lstosdsd to provido for tho 
toiUferaA rwtds of a single ssrrtes or the euaon aeada cf to or box* 
a^ricou for the probation of aJ* iiAoliigtawa studf.es «• cf targes 
batorS-al*. 

Of tl» 77 officers and Ht2 civilian cssigaed to this *orlc by tb» 
Ka^r, 61 cfficsra and 332 elviliano are aesigusd to KACAIS. 

Baoausa th» writing 'areas are aap&rated, bocauao Hovel oir fcafceroofco 
are dJ-ffereflfc-'tt^a the lsfrererto of the Air Force, end bocaow the ««& . 
of'nACAHJ ia not isidor the control cr dlrobion of the Director of HavaX 
SftblUfttM, the 16 office u£ 10 cMLatav J.*wft* <»* are TOrki ^ 
to^eh the aasa tt*ida as arc the HACABJ pabpie ia ti» dftve*cjK«ifc of 
twists, aeseeeing the vulnerability of thorn, and in pr»pa*dt>s «9r,iaatbs. 
A sclvstioa to fchia duplication should ba found. 
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V«~<i Kavy is prc<?.tt;i:-:G ? ii'i aa«c^::-ot; v^h &c.& jpicriv-iesf dc ! .:-cr.?.iJU5*; 
by «:ha> J't'S; stiidic:; pi-c jrAdiiig ill cf tiio tfAelUgEice, kgjjs, aid sfctarls 
required by a eojssa^der to pijau and nocst &n as4pi.iba.cTi3 operation. Tr.s 
HaS era tfcto areao ccnvesaail are not ia safficsi©;* detail to prcrf.de the* 
ueosssary isifcrsation upon whii-h to base cEphibicus landing pJ.ccis, la 
addition, they are act ready,, Consideration weld ba given to sfcrtwig&fct'it* 
ins tb» /}ft-/y vj-.;jl. H iLic-j«\ cbjeotl'res prcgraa. 

Of the efcfciive J.w'i.clXiger.o© prtdv.c'/.icn f c:*iy two drafts -- v-hfS B«i;.;r 
Sun-sory cf W-:,-,tld Events icsd the R&view - revc&vft wide d^iribasio.; 
end of tfcfs©, o:>!y the Suv-r^y my ba a duplication of ether S^olJJSgeM* 
»ff«ri„ Ea;h fraction has its particr.).*.!* ^st a^a as sv.rh tppscra 
wjwasory, tippv«i.*i&t3 j. and eje-jjcaical* sui-iicugb ■jisasu3jajt.i-.or. of aoa* 
ii2\ , :dvii:it.ioa» s«ay bo tec ws.dds^f.-eaa. 



Scvusity p«J&cy is vasted, in ?koy, in the persexi of the So«ss«tiUry 
of i-h-j. H;v»y. Jfway-upestrn ci' assrcrity pi-Iirf.es J.rs br>,n {?■„■ ^.-.it.-.; .. t;uw.;:r: 

Viweo o'fchor ci'i'-l-HfJ ita^eiwmt Nmv,.,X f>rH.v ; '-i? W.r.rcvis ■--* - M .rity 

A'S.ifTd-:: ;-.';o B-..x>or»n c\" J'cv ■c.uxO. oa Kitte?:-. cz' ?.:;.'^..t.-.iry yarnonnnl n:.-. r .t;r . 
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ci, ? jl :, *L pv^nol mtfcta tl* !te*yj «* fctro Offic» o2 tea &A«rf*l 
cn Kfcfewi of iri^lal e**rl4y. En* w» s^yoU a»d caenod to b* 

Vliihin Up Office of fell IsfcoU^W, tho s^iiy sUtt toto 
ixro aivacsed as fcUa»9» 

security mvysim 

ASSISTAlfi' DIPJJCTOn OF JIAVAL XBTELLIGI3BK 
SESCTCCIY 

' ■ EstisCiMtlxra Aodisteiii, 

Coordiaation and Security f&lioy Staxff 

Bead, Of-visc-rship 

Read, TiswoBti^aiiciw 'B^atich 
FftrfloaiMu c;:d Was.- Freed* Session 

jfeveriitGflfcioM Sujpsrriiwry SeaUoa 

fiaad r Sa&otojp, E,-pioaaee £•■ Collate*- 

v BmQpaxz «ad African Sost&Ki 
Aoiaa Saa'sioe 

Hasd, Co:v-ji*J9 and TravaX Ertrfftfih 
travoX Section 
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Bead, Rocurity Centred Branca 
Dc-i-03 ! ;ic Control Sosticn 
Foreign Control Section 



the present strength to porforn all of theoo duties is l\3 officers, ii5 
enlisted j-.-.aa, and 51 civilians, Gf thio nsKbar, 11 officer*) raid 3.2 
enlisted nan .aro assigned en an interim (tesapcraJry) basis in an effort 
to bring tho backlog of work into manageable proportions. 

'■ . Investigations 

Tha Na-7y Department hao very f ea . military psreonnsl with invastigativc 
training. Dopsadsr.ee ia placed alEOBt ontirely on civilians under contract 
with tho tfavy Dopartmont arjd without civil-ser-rics status. Bscause of the 
larga backlog of iiivostigattona. a full background invosMgation of an 
individual by Na*y security agents takes froa nina to fiftoan months,. 
Pracv.ical.ly all of this JjOO~c:an force jb assigned for duty within tha 5ia5.tr-. 
cf tha cc:.;tin&i7tal Uaitod States and its possessions. TLsy work under thi 
dl.rfcuti.cn of tha District Itifceillganca Officers, As a eossaqasaca, eotmtar- 
iatelligeaca eowtfaga ovoreces is inadeqvurite. 

In addition to security investigations, tho investigators are raqttfxc;'. 
to psrfona any or all matters of an investigational natnra occurring within 
tho Havy DopartiKont , bo thoy criainal or bo tbay serious offenses against 
* ,,w > WSXcd Ccic cf Military Jasticu. Socaasa of the program of inter- 
national Coesiv.uh:o, cwy of tha ooaea of a o.rii,U..ic\l nature or inolvtoo in 
tho uorious w:fc::acw against tho U.iifisd Ccdo cf Ililitary Jcstico tiu^ .-...i 
Snioet on thy p,:iro).y ccunlcrintollifiosico ec-iwrnRO conearning' capAc-napo, 
traurawi, sfitc-lai'O, or sedition. 



OM recently has'fce&n acr-ivo in prcroating cfcfcor caesuras to frXgtite.* 
up tha scvmdty \y>p;y.v.tus, O.uo of the caacuros reaorAJy effected was to 
have tho Dyjartpiont of Ccsi&yroe and tho Civil Aeivinax&ico Ec-avd <tCfo«t a 
cot- iain ck.:-v. it. of s;;s-ecmir.« r ftr s«!wriA-y. of ^rnar^al a*,t» c'W? 
travolKs$ li.ic ad out c? <;te> &&v&3 Stat as. '£V:o «*4sei» arsao of ptv.xb.r'> 
occ-.'itify rr.'i.V.ic.rjj} oy.ir.fc.j (d) Jr. bio Jaalc or a c«»'«c.t;3 p&txttl in Gj-w.?.- 
Icifcs. )•.<•> rt3 ho Hi at f:-.-r.-:£f»:i-x'J*s v-sosala plyl?.::; sivy Groat I«5to3 and b?5."-.v 
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i'ioJd i?! tao shortens' of acteqv.ato,, rwidi.'i.do ccuuterlutbi:ri.fcwuce i^u-jOss 
•and x ©sour ess. Tho few .pftr;soa& sssS&ucd' to suoh dufcy ovvmoca (lt;i;j5 
•tkcr. 3I>) kvo r&^t-^iifcod alrcwrt ewtireiy to work on fco2«3onno.l ec^Uxity 
irvVi'.'it.'./jBt'icv.:*., T-vail off the ••.•ctral i'itoIXiscnco ©yg&'Tlaa&ioa tbwro as-o 
cij3y t'?o fell- -tir.» o.gCiCts ifcos jet it is to dovalop u>\d vxdi&scSsi water-* 
JT.ifor.fc oont act's res- vse in florasras end travei operations! sad s-al&tei KU 
waterfront sssviPity and i»toHiges\ca ae&irjitieoo Two or threo other i! 
dietiriets hava parfc-timo egeato an «uoh work. ^ 

An adequate prc-grats «1H involve eventual doubling cr tripling of 
funds new allotted to thin area of caval intelligence. It, in effecfe* 
will asovat to patting certain arwaa of r.aval ixtdlllgrcabe on a unrfcin» 
tfcotirg. Etfjovsr, a rscrsaitdon of fchis giiilerrciphy" sessaj creiincnsiy jas^pay, 
einco, in torsis of function, thess areas of ^wal' intelligence cwfefrrfLty 
should bw S3 ntaqfc at war me as they ever will b«. 

Cocnterivttelligi-ace io' a prcteevtiva or prsrvontiv© la cottars t . In ow#3e?. 

aavcl areaa, It eppaaro to bo wilfully inada-j-aatoft at boss, it is no bst&c»< 

than that of tha othor e&i-vicoa. p! 
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tluwa yr'i-s arc nat nz-da* 'nirvx.ll.h-.-.'r.y ui £>.♦ fs*3i these pr?ba r , lb) ivi;;.ch> •• 
cjixvis SRwii'J. i'ifiv.ivi-t'f.cos-.ri.LViSS fisiiiug beats sad cthoe Sigfcrt fctttxfc fcvsfc '»» 
^•c-;i:.i.if d iVi- ^r&Uca Mid impost ».S tiy the Of^t Chmtl for sAte'ty, bat 
it tho v*33s;i ]x:vt3 to ««a «nd ret-uncs cslaircirjg sot to ha«e •{.cswhofi a Jforoigr.' 
part^ it »i\y uct. be iMpactetf by coy authority o;.i pctwa. E> ec&seciuaaosv 
it S.o pfselbXe 4 r&rtilrg oraft to r»ad&:-ACSJ vcith iV.if i.£ij scSsrjsxte-zs 
the ef fca avid tra^fflfi* ©aplctsage cr subveiraAvo *tg*fct» cs* isscXoas? b«sb . 
ociaponsvita fc&ra the yubauriae to tho fighizg beat, for intrc&sotica infcc 
thro Baited State* without f«sar of official impaction on return. A 3-arvey 
of the. est eat of thoao pcssiMte thrsuts should bo saacb by tho Jsifcey- 
dcpnrfcnestal Coiicdttea on Internal Security to d&torndce what action is 

Recently, tho 'Baraau of Perscimol baa rcecnatssided that tho Es"«y 
'i&etifcv.t3 jv&^cdic&Xly a "osu^-ity roohsch" pdi.rsy cn its military jj*rso»* 
tit>% iv, iivaotii'S ctert.us. OS! is Iihe\r>ie taking iato cofcxitersfcien ths 
©eaacaity cf rtt&sa&iss its oivlJiaa persojaaol. A security roebech progress 
is in ».ffatt for ail of tho Office cf tho Chief of J?ava% Opemttcss, vh&eh 
incudes Oai. Hoover, thare is- no spa«U'i« cn? oreraii Ka'iy puiioy 
rociiosCfes of porecr-noi cs>a±&*>& to ifitoi^gesco duties elswjshcr*) ivi the 
Navy, Tho data tatd typo of oh«.sk wbi«h hc3 bc^n cado on an i2&<rilifeM& 
is indicated en his crdoro for chttsge of static!!.',, fros which the 
MBscaxMfora way dst.osnina whether reohodra «r» doeasaaay* 
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A13 o/V Clio wi:;vi:)iot; c:t '.cii of ths Cffacc of )!&v«v1 I.cto?vX;.froswe vvor^vs 
u.sdy?.- ths A»i5iotc-.vo Dirooicv of liaval Xixtolli^r.-vco, Adnl>'j i.«t t: atiott „ nr.d 
"c-i'^.iii£«:a in I- ho foDi»to'*.»3 cftaifj 
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E*ad, C«r»sivOL Sorfi-i'BiJ 

* ftftpori Control Soii'-iCii 
Editorial Ses*ioxi 

Tr&n<?'.la's lor«3 So it '.en 
. I&tolile*sjc<9 FiXaa Saotior. 

Kdad, Personnel Sranah 
MUXtasy ?*rc<wiw3l Saat&BB 
Civilian Pertonnal Socmen 
Eosorve Frcgrcr. Saefcloa 

Esftdf Fiscal Eran'^ 
Et5g*vS and AlViMEsn* SccUcxt 
SvtppXifit; sad Ejjxipasr.t Secri'ioft 
AudiS csd AC5ft\sito Section 

Ks&cl, Trcdxi&S Erar,^ 



ifore avs 2X offlcoro, 6!i %-sjXSesfced bub, «yl J16 oisAlioa* assJgssd *s 

r*.., 

Vho divtalos. 

ftuipcvor aaRd.njftiaEaassafc ewrTeya aro cositlneixcXy oe»fc&tc>4 by 
viiv^aiow U< jviiiit-nirj both offtciostfp o*ri cwoscny tfcrci:s&eui> tfto KhoXo cf 
CXX* J& i? iiefci'i i&sfc it&oitta «S.locafcSic»i8 o»f siiifcasy poi'sufcttaX fc&ve tc* - - 
prevS.deirby io.i with fcfca ft-rami of Pai-oontwl »•« *X«rc1'!**fc'S v;^-" ■ 

c-jrttpbXf* ba';k)#-g« by tho added jwruwrana.l exA tho faofc ft hat nJ.Xi.vP.ry 



dVi Uca ore «* apiotoUntoi Th,y a « U*. officers l^ti 3 S*a.lu» bcsa a** 
in the :U.U:iavy P«l Act of tffl to i^vde sa toUrUgsac* sjertaUt* 
i».tte RcauXor !k»y. Tfero era a tctal of Si ef s^olziiSato. Bsv 

, fC?f atecc by la* none of these *Spe*iaX Dufcy'CnJtf" crfficero nay mewed 

t0 cOJWWuid, ^d CinCO COSHad 5.S th3 WaU BtsPpiKS 0tO«D to flag r«*, 

the "Siisftiai Duty Only" oXaae is Bhrauod* 

It i S ejected that nest of the liao officers of the Regular Kary on 
fluty tn OH tfu be ordered to aca duty ulthln a ve^y abort tine afttr 
MMUsabton Ht?ri», to be ropS&cwl by wwesires recalled to aotiva duty. 

: This wrold sfcrip C2H cf »uny key pecpie- s* a *o?y critical tiae to.tfca 
artrturt of the iotoUigm effort . . Is. aSSitica, nany iW J*tetti S *aw 
^e*va officer* 'are wwiciajg fcr CIA. and the State Ifcpsrtrcent ±a * 
ntt&tay cv oivlUaa capacity aid th«r* is ***** to b* strong «*p*tti™ 

: for the cerifeoa of thaw puMOtnil. Adv^eo plaanl^ to <te*ersfc«> neM* 
Ucstioa mSgiOMta mat be offeoted sutyally e» tto F«M«a can ^ 
net in a cha:;ge front puaca to var status. 

Tho dat&ec in OHX are, in the asalw, oaaod by Eaval pancum*. 
Tho fallMrJxc table chews W55 otresigth*! ?ctal ln 

■ saliva ess 6 0 ■ x>o,j» 
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, A3:r.cBt all c&5?Sxtr.sc .1:; cbiai^si through rt cn ths- ; : ob<> tral£&)g. ' • OSa 
#> .«».-• o^erato a \?ery crc6lJj&j& bub cr-ali lato?3 istiico .'"flotical. 5*".'Vo e»p&es-*.a 
? „ tliie field is tewlcd. . 

Ufcder Departasat of £»fc&se Dixuetiv* £Jbb£.7 f djbed Jwa» £9* 
jl„i Director cf Baval Zsifcclligfiftso iieo designated by- the Secretary of the 
|f» *y ^' te appropriate official in the Kasy fccparfcrcerit to b© the point of 
..outaet in intelligence Batters for tho Secretary of : 'Defease- cad Ms 
Hj.tnial Assistant (Special Cporatleaa). Both Mr. Thcaas, tho Secretary, 
, ( ,nl Mr. Sadi.Ii, the Assistant Secretary for Air, teka a very active iu&srcwft 
{(j b-jtolJigc'-ce motors. j 

OMxor rolaHcwhipJi ara £r-rerr--ca*.riirid<; wherever IjitclU-gesioo of 
iViiroBt to tho Easy Kay bo found, TJw Ka?y Is rightfully Jaaloas of its 
, f'«;td of SrAtYtst and la rieidGu-Viisiy careful to refrain frca goM-ins 
,Htt'.»jldo that fluid. Escapee of a etJc-issc-.-my oa parepiiaei ail^aticr..*,, 
: t ti*i*o i» an a»4li work in' the Jta':y ; e ciJn floid aa it «~» keep obi-osst cf 
nK-Siont' ivitVisigino osi stated rssponsieilitiea of cthjsr esoneilea. Ooftrersc-Vr. 
,.:».t Havy objo:ta £>trc::;j2y to ether ajjewslcs ^.■••^.v.r'blsss into itn fi-ild. 
{ , t »v«»val iixstaajob v.zxo <sltcd where UIA has duplicated work of primary 
"i -Jrrcsfc to ihs iiivy, parii<salai-ly «e**a>a&i5g isl&iiiJ»»» «»*5 tv*^**--- 

i A ! La fitter J in Wva tsx Bent. 

TI-.o pra:»jnt. 6r^nlr.a*ien ei! 0.-,\T i&o rnp.vrtj.v.:; cicsea:uto ce-.;r?-~ 
, v V.iU:»*.o <.o rv.fwiv.j tho <?r.y,sn-;J.e.5» *fcut the catf-rciV: c C in; uoc>ld cav£\i« 




teboAtfillca&Ka vao so 'fcafco p^acu.if puvsosno^ afcrosgW;:* »sr© by.vi^'ii- 
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' q> to the _.^LiI> ricriWA. 
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Eaoav-fse cf tha inpi-reactco of prcso-tiag ito ir.di3i:ni"i bowoU sr.ou, . 
bosaaso of tLo oKtse^aiy Hatted nuabor of s»u , :Acri;AeliiE*i'CO per^cnnsi 
emi2r.t»lo at *<-«voce0 coral csfcebUataxjato, and feaeavsse cf the har.«5i w/a 
by iht Cca^sto of aofwfclcs, pewtwlc-a, end ciiier crtaoa if-isivioi. to&tirs 

TJior* is no fi.i'.ubj.i-^cd, ^fefissSard palisy fci ths Bavy P^rtac-i:"- £» 
tt;o v.Ci-:V:Ci.v-i t.?.ri«r ef tiir; jjcwiJ-y o';a';uj cf if-:i,eUiri-.v:-e ptvrccK&iA i.^:. 
tt.Vs vitMa v-;i j.vi ;-.f.-.V&;-.s of r.-..:.;^,v.S.V<? Cfc'd?* *X'it>'0. \p, I'ji)..' 
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i-vfc»«vAcrj awL&bje i?i tha Basy tc pr-'.-.-dn the ceMsakr// wil-h tins 
sieo'i-.d cvppcxw. t'cv their i:*ollisc:»vo sstiaates. ^'P* a/ 4 2-i.y>) . 

Sfcora io p. :.:«••. d f Ka^-wide, for a g/cater appreciation of ifco 
•XALcvi-ic;, ccjpabi'til-.lsajt especially in tho r.lset ooraaicdo. ;ftfa»l&8«r.&> 
v-0Ks!'j£.euaa::03 should bd inp:. c-»ad . (pp. 129 > 140 o i/>2-.145, 154).. 

That the Havy put Its somrfc0rfxt©li*g«nco prcffraa on a' widai' baea 
so ca to bring its weridalda protection up to an adequate lovei. 

That the ifaty aotablieh a policy and finalise pjlaas fax* the period 
fciT.lew of tho sosartby status of Isfcelligenca paracnnal whc- coiao within 
the provisions of Eteoja*£v«s Owter ICupG. 

?hat tho Havy cspand its collection effort. 

'fltat tho ??a'?y sontinuo and oxpard its effrsts to isipr&va tha latolli- 
gcjrjiio iof.;4;;2.cui?!.'iOKii a?, all ranges audi lova-Ui of the itepartr&sn* . 

DSPARI'MEfP OP TrS AIR FORCE 

The v.lvi}.ic;> staff cf tho Scicrottvy of tho Air Fares IjriaXudes a 
Special AsjiiBbffiit' f or' XutolliQcaco who i» respcrr^ible fcr liaison with tho 
Dffjwrtnojft of D>f^j;3o f Offjxo of Sp-ac-ia". Operatlcs-i*,, nril £at' rerfJUwr and 
C-jaliuiticn r.f iiitieia partivLni-as t 3 f^-a* paliaicj, civi pre^i/sais raXat. 
la Vwi iv.lv ?e..-co i::caili£5n3<» pK*gia.i. Tici ii» cJ-:o c^ar(;c.i v.'^'a cui'wr^ie/; 
and ulfcisiato reviw of tbs pxraorinel os&urtt-y p«-cj»ran, bath CLl5J.tr- y ar.d 
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il'.Ufu. • . • ••■•0;-.'/i.r.:'.-..-- of fcUa-y 5 ^iwld-rafciy r*sfci«3'J tho rf^vV-:V**. 
offcw. thci tto Sj,axUu ArcteUuft eron dc;v;e v.o his iiAoliis^ee rwjpwa;i-' 
bilioy, Iti vio» of tha iapcrtawe cf thy i'^el^G* effort, coasidursteoa 

-ould well ha ef.-'on toV.ixsrfitins *!k$m rapovy^ili^ea oa has basa doao 

i 

in iliO air staff. 

The foputy Chief or Staff, Oj*Fattffi», io responsible fox Air Feree 
Sj*6l3ip.fi«c nativities, Air Force ecaawicafclois activities, and abasia 
euei-gy Matters. ' 

The Xxspoctcr General is responsible to fcha. Ch&of of Staff, D3/P, for 
the eesdasi cf iiwssfcigefciKu toiolilng nsJ*>r orSwss, ilolatiloao of pttbSie 
tftuot, subvisi-aiva activities, cabotage, aiv5- G-spicasgs . He also perf crass 
related teiVjstea.-'intollj.goaos ifu'&cfcion^e 

'feroc tc» of Igie l3igw-.sg 

Tho Dtresfcw of IsrtelidGCSioe, although subsr-aUbAte to ths D-^ty Cities, 
of Staff, Cpsraticna, is desisted by Air Pores regiOcM.023 as the fc:toiU ; 
donee 'nar*ep of the air staff. In this .equity he. ia directly rc^x^eAbA.-: 
to the Chic.!.' of Staff, "USAF, and to the aajor air oqEasada for staff 
uttpp&rti tavi gcidabca in iriteHigtsaco na&ters. In addition to thsssa divitfed 
re=?OK;iiiy.ties l ho pr^Ades for; 

Tho ^utAfcaiion cf the •;o3.iocJ..*on of itvfeKrAic;-o by Air l-ortt: 

activities. 

Tho ootrdAatAicn of tha utfrldsride 'o^scsriv:.^ efjPez*. 
■ - ■ 157 
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The pY>'£:;.-yXQi\ cf fcc^sii-jpl cli- ±v.io3.'i2s«~8 fv-ri t.to bavdi.iyg 
and an.Uyrfia of foreign Material through thy Air Te0.hiic.3J!. X^teilis-i-uio 
Cajvfcor, which io «i i^sgrql jwt of his dir02tc.1a.i4a. 

jfepreiWi&afcion of-t!» Oiat of Staff, DSAT^ for tafc<j3L*ig<:.33* 
B attorn on cpealfi* Joiiit aid -iatordoparfciottal oonasiW-Oisa. 

P/ov.1o1om of official liaicoa bcfcwsea foi'tfiga nilis-rfy ropro- 
otr.tcitiwa sua tho Air Fo=v?a. 

Operation of tho Attache Syatea. 

ftupsrelcion cvor tho Air Pores Security Service and otter. , 
special activities. 

Control of dieeloaura of eXsaoified Air -Fores iafcraatioa to 

forei.cn Gtremssata. 

Hsmbwrah.^ on the air staff affords the Director of Infeolligsac^ 
adequate asoeea to the Chiof of Staff on IrAoliigonoa- Natters, bivb th<s 
A*y Forco organisation nubordiSifttea hia'to ttre Deputy Chiof of Staff, 
Gpa-ntior.;?. thia has the effect of iatsrpos'iKg an echelon of ot-hor 
ixp&*tx& ftoae^iccal effaces, ouoh. as that of the Comptroller, whi*. 
©dwrs&ly afi'oofcs the efficiency cf atfcff operation. Tho elevation of 
tho Director of Xatel&ecaeo to a higher level, eppasro justifiable' for 
this- reason and in cor.eid»ration of the trsscndciW import snao Khich 
Sritollisonco has .enquired in the otrall session of the Air Forco, Beocg 
niticn and resolution of tho&o clvftW«st9»:ce3 would havs fcho atteitfsni; 
b*n«£i<sir.l effect of r:viyUg the prcsUgo cf fiir Pcrca lvit«3.1iscs:co find o 
aUraVsiv." CMoptienal talent to it a ranks. 
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So assist tho director 'in the fulfilment of his roqjoaoiUilltios, 

the Di«cteio of •iatolliconco is divided iniofivo isajox- etents, 

oact, operating vndor the x^n^Esnt of a deputy director.. Bsw* asoao 

nro farther snbdirided into varies (Motions, eaclj of vhich ban a 

opcific W r.pon«ibility. The sajcr olcr.enta ere:;. 

Haoa&ouent or/3 Policy 
Collection end Dicscninatioa ; 
Epti5cates V 
Targots „ ' 

Air Technical Intelligence Ce»-cer 

Kanagejsant and Policy 
' Ihlo oloRant ia responsible for preparation of BSaF intelligence 
plans and policy, Mag^t of the directorate, epecialised intelligence 
projects of high cigaificance, and coordination of tocor-Saiy collaborate, 
in air Intelligence. Tho deputy director of this office is also the ^ 
Executive of the directorate. 

Collocticn and'DisBsiainaticn 
This otont directs the itrtoHiscnea collocticn and diossai- 
. nation activities, aupervic.es liaison with accredited foreign air 
representative and visits of foreign paroensol of interest, collates 
collection reqnircirte, provides eaidsnco on aerial reconnaissance, • 
administers the attache ayotoa, proceaooe and di«M»ta»tM intelligence 
indorsation, report:), and finiehsd intollic;cnca products. It arcceiws 
iaforaation fro* the attache nyston ana all echelons of cenaacd. It 
prepares basic collection G nidanco instructions, . ouch so the Baoio air 
Intoliiccucn hcjpmv.jc.cntn (EMU) and 
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the I:.to?..M S ^c CeU©tf*w» &«4rtwU*M CeneAina 13 JspZcSK*** 

ou ; x wv.*.;^ i i^i-ig -cue a:u- a»fe.Ao ssy,:*a, jitefc^qpfcift st-oaa*.'.* • * 
4a&s*»'d.-iV.&crd, o5o*twnl3 ^srcx-fiic.i, aiid tfco cc2i«rt£K» pAtdtta: cl 
Air Ftrvi ussuja. repeal tetslSlcoo* is fcto ftocfcioa of tha Ai*« 

Xba Air Fitf-ie bra c&f&vd tfca 5JA «cJias arptoa avid Los expsr-dcdl it ■ 
beoioaiy In ths aA-onoatiooi It ksuaU ba desiraW* for ali 

tcfcolHgc&cs.: 6B«^ea to Musttfer tfcs adoption of this cede. Thera.ia on* 
a twauriaa «x» cf «m iafcelligsaca that prcMS* rUdaa sjsotcas geioz-aSJy 
have great difficulty in absorbing it. It is eqcally tedious to produce 
quicJrly tfca ia&najfcion which i3 in tho ?yat«s. Autozsati* devices wou2d 
©iKpliCy fitting, facilitate Mesas to kforsation wbco aeadea, and. should 
prove to bo .«&o»Maicta. Tbs Air Force presently baa a project ucdenray wiK» 
the Bsatisan Kodak ttocpaqy to tifcvtfxp a aionofiia ayswea star fiiiag ir;beiii-- 
gcjica, Thi* systuaj iave*:iag the us© of lilxsdL- Cards, will give a gueefce? 
jtefceatiaX for wrding and iadarffts, atd io wwssabi* to incorpwatlca within 
assc ifctrAjjwo ayat«JB3 which are not ylt beyond tho -e search stag*. 

It is lseoosaLcg iiioreaaingly difficult tc cel?.eat rest intelligence in 
tha Soviet b"i.i-? avea using traditional mfchcdt* cf collacticii. Ths RCftd 
for add-lfcjLcra). iafenertion iVom that area io co vtfrgcofc that sew epgrobsv 
. to tho ixt.Vuan twsi ba seuglA and. fully csplciUid.' Sw.-h Ktassro should 
\ include tho occiBjjtsotti of rick tawlwu in "tfw»£lis?si8«» whan tho taSwr- 
1 cstic:; nordea io cf ortZtekma lisps-rS-e.-rto aa \;o Kar.ra.\fc Ww yisSc* 
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Attache Systtaa 

' The Attaobo Systcsa-ia the Air Force is &a:sisiiBt*re<5 by the collect-ica 
and dtw-niwfcie© element of tl» directorate. Thus » the staff conponet* 
which is rexpissibla tor ecllwtioa has direct control of ths rsajor 
oowtaibaLi;^ asfti\JAy. The; scat if operating the Attache (tptva hM bM» 
'naterially x*S*»d by rosfcriefcicas teit-iefced by Qm&taa, the Smrotax? 
of DofeaM, end the Directorate of Jatelttgewje. This rcslusfcion Ugo tasn 
effected by daaroasias the xusfeer cf attacks©, ths nuafcer of suppcrfc 
'aircraft taA motor vehicles,, and the Eosotary allcwffiwo for tartars. 
'There ejtisto a dWinite indication that the collection capabilities fc» 
••Sertain areas have bcun 12»ited in coneoqaa^e of ths wAscfcioa in ft9C*ss«4 
proomA cad u^iiswut. In boko areas, such so SMoiesiA, State DapartW-A 
-policy has, over' the enaction of the Air Force p United the rasher eJT 
' attaches and asrwatt. .Bacaveo of. the direct roXatiei^h^ fartveca twllwtf 
capability and txbUUy of the iwllcctsre, cos tola of those rentrAi-W.J-r 
action should be it:wm>',<wl f-om t»»» point of v/.or-r cf ir^rri^in- the 
'''ofi'c-ctivtr.sM of the &ttr.*h»3. 
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few. C.:io, and his as ito niaaion the pi-c^cticn of is>fc*m S **eo to 

8! 

pv^ent te-.h::oic. £ ical *urp*.*co. this is awnaliotad ttwmgA wuiijoiJ 
of intollisance i-jfw.sat5.cr,, and eqaipKO* prc-Vidod by the collection 
c,ffc.rt. SjodLol F-is-As rented to ;.:;A6ili£Cixie twAuAqMft aro reft»ud 
to this, ooatov for ctttdy «d ae-?cicpmt . Excellent emirates cf ahr^aft 
«.avelipiWfnt in the WSfi have rwultod Sraa thcoa bsa2y.xe3 rasd jssojoefc 
etudieo. The buiiuing eoaatasctioa prcg?aa new in prbgwsa will prcr«*d» 
■ better ohysicnl facilities for this activity. 
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„, t ,„ 9 „ th. *» dirocloratc.. m far*™* 6m»ti 8 »U.M Division 

of toc^n. te^-d I, f,o p^»»l —rt* prcS™; «» 
aUto*. of the Air M Harshr.1 **» «• of industrial od 
ijattOlationo eecurifcy problems . 

Personnel 

■ to Fcreo security ««U» » *■ tts Offi,!0 ° f ^ 

to^'toal for Security. The tol teS> *" 

teeotorates, ttat of th. Office of Spooi^ »* ° f <*» 

to.Pro-» rt MA. rith the «« — **» SiVidi,<i b ** MB to 

directorates. 

I The fflttu. of Speeial to**- 1= respond 'for eor,dc=tir. 2 
a U personnel Wfcereund ln~*tl,*ien, «» JrriseicUcn ° f «» "* _ 

. Forco end for fereerdirs fi-1 reports on evicted in"****"* *> 
tet^d colder* ''or appropriate ectlen. SUM- * 

. * it „ t* IMI km of «*» <>»—*-. *4 

rthe r end !»■«*«—» ■*-»•»• toV ° ' M3n 

pftlfeM tor the purpose cf eetenlirtir* prttoi.. 
for the emaanel security ta«,ati e atlen «"» ^»«ace ot Air Fwee 

and civilian personnel Quiring .,r,o=s te ossified imWicn. 
,„ addition, security cor^iouancoe he, t» ixereescO as . «*» •* «« 
: • ■ i „„„,.».".« rc.rto--j conducted in cc^pliaftco with 

„ , - A ri,., -v.i'«"inl"C:3 sWiTod uvidur this prcgraa 

ofcould bs preset* red vhruga wo c~.uj >. 1 
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bc.tv.oan ! the two directories. The Paraonnal I«v«-esfc.igafcilons Division el 
tho Office cf Special Investigations has the responsibility for the heavy 
burden cf investigations involved in tho poroonn^l security progmij the 
directorate of the* Air Provost Jkrshnl takes earo of industrial end 
installations eecur.it y problems. 

Personnel 

Air Fcroo security operations are centered in the Office of the Deputy 
Inspector General for Security. The Deputy Inspector General has two 
directorates: that of tho Office of Special Investigations, and of the 
Air Provost Karashal, with the functions of security divided between theaa 
directorates. 

Tho Office of Special Investigations is responsible for oondusMns 
all personnel background investigations vitliin the jusiodiction of tho Air 
Force and for forwarding final reports on completed investigations to 
interested conwaiiders fcr appropriate action. Clcso liaison is Eeiintainei 
with the Federal Eoreau of Investigation, Civil Service Cyazdosicn, and 
ether investigative and law- enf ereosnsnt agencies. Regulations have bean 
published fcr tho purpose cf establishing uniform policies sad procedures 
fcr tho personnel security investigation and clearance of Air Force 
Military and civilian personnel requiring access to classified information. 
In addition, security conscicnaneuo has been increased as « result of thy 
eov,prch(.n.:.ive personnel security rcviovi conducted in ec'.-pliaoco with 
Ikeutlvo Grdvr IC!m>0. I ho aaftfliurda secured undor this prcgraQ 
should be press* red through thn do vol ov.-5o.it cf procedures for the 

165 



coii;,j.iiv;oii periodic security review of pornonnsl occupy?**; MRSitxw 
position.*: in Cu? eraser.';. 

Classified Haterlal 

In the Diro^cwbs of Intelligence there is an office whidi repre- 
oonto the Air Ptrco in tho releace of all classified irifciiaation as vroll 
ao ivAolliganos to -foreign national. This of f ice works in. cc'njufti&ion 
iith tho other eertfLces, tho State Department, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research end Development, and the Stats-Dofonso 
Military Information Control Cbratfttee (SDHIC). This latter is the group 
given, by authority of the President of the United States, the responsi- 
bility for developing and lwintainir-s current policy governing the release 
of classified ivdovxsxion to foreign countries or to the nationals . of 
foreign, countries* • 

Another important aspect of the problea of the release of information 
to th3 press iaocilves the security declassification of Air Force notorial 
or inforaation. Oiidor the Deputy Chief of Staff fcr tlatcrial of the Air 
Force, there is an office having the responsibility fcr establishing tho 
procedures asd perforates the coordination required for the declassification 
of aeronautical material. It vas found that this office is geaarally 
under hea^cy pressure to accelerate declassification actions. It has as 
guidance a regulation which is based on the principle of "nccasssary 
e.sposi:ca n and provides for tho logical declassification of rasbcrial, 
Koiiy Air Force f.erjonaci coiwacted believo that v.oa joucii iuiorraation of 
technical and intollif.cacc value in appearing in our newspapers a»s:l 
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,;. v , p ? t:iv S lb v^y iN.t gv.v v.-J-tvfcf «1 R.U*.r:'C y to p-j--»ir«: 
lr.tci:i.:l.gc«sfi. SxnoQ the denazification awi.cn prior to th? roleww 
of toxical inrfewafcloa if so vital to the preservation of car • 
tlve data, this ac&len should ba controlled by a board rather than by 
or.e Individual act at present. 

•There if en erid-mt t&ndeaay to ororolaaeify, and the Air Foro is 
atben^blag to costrol this tendency by requiring those Mho apply the TOP 
SSCHEr security clnsaiflcaticn to fully justify its use. A contiaolaB 
effort io nea'assary to .reduce the toIuks of arterial which is plaoed in 
either the TOP. SECRET or SECRET categories. 

• Air Force Regulation APR SCg-l, Security » Safe^ardlns of Kilitary 
IttenoafciLon; is the guiding dosonest designed to cover all problem of 
hcudUug military isfonsatioa. This regulation, having as its basis the 
»nesd-to--know" principle, ia unusually complete in detail. It is 
currently verier xwAsAoa and epea publication will attempt to provide 
answers to so.ua of the corawatB of the present users exmooraing the 
complexity a&d legaliotic language of the present regulation. 
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Facilities 

The security of the physical facilifcioo naod by the Directorate* 
ot'latoliiceace la the direct rospeMibllity of both the Security 
■Officer of the Directorate off Iu6elliscr.ce and the Security KSec 
of the Secretary cf the Air Force, '(ho Matter effie* also ha:? the 
overall reopousitiiity fcr the security cf fcwDifcioa _isi head- 
exciters of tho Air Force. Achquuto proocntiea appeared yc»»a«2ri} 
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foia.-d to have the advantage of sea.-ial olei&rcnio protection in addition 
to ether Fhysi-jal pretestic-A. lTJ.treac;wAt 1 ve equipment i:cs available 
for temporary or'spcoial installation;.-. Air Force intelligence operafcicss 
in IJcshir-s'tcn sis ecaduotod in several tailldiiigs. Thia situation naturally 
•reduce? tha oTtrall efficiency of cp^ratio^s ox" -the Birectsrsfce cr latolli- 
Genea. 

The Installations Security Division of the Off ice of Special Investi- 
gations monitors the protection syateni of the overall Air Pores tsstabiish- 
raeufc. Tho Socurity' Branch of thia division is quite active in tho nakSsg 
of vulnerability teste at installations having a combat reiooion, the 
establishing of standards and prooeduros for security inde&trliiaticftj. 
thy ciitebHtiitiug of oirc/aiatic-n control 3yst6KS, and the security clearance 
of personnel. Sir&l»r testa ara r.i-?.d« to detGi-sine the adequacy of seer,si«y 
measures b&ii-g oWt.rrei by critical operational units of the Strategic 
Air- Co)r>ica'.;d^ r?hcre tho general principle, la to give a sd.r.i;r.um rancher of 
popls acco38 to aircraft and cquipto/it of thin force. The SAC pz^grer. 
ia worldwide, ccwring both SAG banes in the Waited States and owroeas* 
The fcfftutivcifsos of the ground eteferjoe plan is under constant study f a\-A 
tho plan is •.•.h.i:; t sod as capabilities and 'ostiuafces diotate* 

' Industrial 

The Sv.ciWi.'ial Socurity Blvisi&a of s,ha Office of Spacicl Xnve:.fci-- 
gat.\w)j f;;;<i-«rif,33 ;>tat'i" Kii>:.r<.u-iou o*er Air Fi.-i-.ta roapc»i:;iiuXlM.Q3 in 
tho Bvi'«K:.!C>»t of L'-.-.i'i-.-i&«j Av-ciiirri; .:.*.'.>.- .uojiivity pr&grea. Security utyjraxuo 
j.-.'i?:odi}.ro:j are do ,'<<Ii: for carvv.-yi of ylania nvdefi.- corlrj.ct to tho Air 



. aafcsva.r'dii-jg cf classified Jjiforaafcion arid' rcafcei-JLal in industrial phawts 
ar.d faciJ.itieH fccluiiwg Mr Force oostraeba. Fr«quaj,fc staff vloits *ru 
KC.de to tejA-tCSXo&im* of tkeso corcrjjidiS which have 3v/ds»t:-riul sonority 
yts&pcr«vbJ.l,W-03 to jr.aiYjfca.la a ew&iimiwg roTfcw of tha psrsoiassX l\v:5 
phy.jloai seewlty maenroa esipO-oyed. The Gfrj.cs of Special iYiv-esv.i-- 
gatioKS is ccgvdaaat that vital se-Si-ets of the United States are in the 
hands cf industry and operates to provide maxiiiium protection of each 
information without sacrificing efficiency or hsnporins production. 

The Air Force has established an ifitellig<saoe training program £cr 
officers aad airmen, including courses racing from these of ail intro*- 
duct-cry nature *e "these appropriate fcr staff effi-rcrs- is higher heedc-.art 
Fcr the epesii&izod training requlreraa-.'As of air attaches and selected key 
btaff officers, the Air Force participates in the Amy's Strategic IfeteX'ii 
Coat's Rohcvi -hi tfuahington, D,(J. Spo-ylallasd ctwsos ara avai.tab.Xe, act 
oru.y in Xasjguages bub also in tc Apical spscialties in the iafcellS.gSi'rca 
field. CcasidftrabXe reliance ia placed on «on-th©"5c<b tt training, 
especially fr-r civilian employee;;. The collection potential of na-ay 
peats car.n*t be iuXly realised vs/lo;^ the posts are ma»wd by aole^vataiy 
trained liajjuiats and tootaOo&aM. A periodic atudy oher.ld be sad© to 
s&twvwino thy ad.wp!a.':.y cf the training facilities :nd school prpdaation 
ia roXa^.cr.."bip to vjwXdtfido ijtsi'f WKp&rof&sAs. The ctaffivs of rc.VTi^i 
pc::ta villi i"~i: v.:ii; Xy traiiuJ pa-. .wivus! 5s u;»i only vc^^vuical, cu% 
can aX'sa rctmXt in the of cppc-rtovlty to collect. 5.i!.ttil).:l5;e. , i«o.. 

"l&y 



In :-.v.c.) *e tbs »-.-r-. i; -.bcol.; » u'.io is fc&c?a of co>21uj.>;o 
fa-;ilrsioa for Xangecc* training turf spceialiae'd araa cluriy raqi\ira« 
pia-itc. training co\u-ca.j ara also available fcr Air F: rao rcser-s-is 
pM'aennvsl, and eox-sid/irabio effort in »<ad-s 'to snecwage U-.oi::* pa 1 , tiei •• 
pat-ion.. Vha Ms Force iiYkelligc/.ce training program .(except far language 
training) is go-.tereliy adequate for c-v^etiiig j-e^lrc/.wi-t;-; oiw. in .vex* 
technical areaa t&»2'«t a critical need e;uiat?: and where- tka ahtii'iien is . 
high. The training prcgran is also 3BseepfcAb3.e of considerable esqaaroioft 
for wartiao conditions. It mast be noted, however, that the increased 
emphasis on scientific applications in the data handling aspect of 
intelligence ruay create a special requirement for qualified parscnuel 
in thio field. 



The teslvsclogical intelligence rases^-sh paw? gram of the Air Fere© is 
a wry active oae in which ©very offerfc Sa being Ecdc to wtiliae esu 
idea;?, When a new id«,a appears foanlble of application, it is exploit ad 
en a crash basin in order to obtain ra.-JU.Lto in &c stort a pt-riod a* 
peseiblo. Threvgh the da-vies 'of contract, the bast qualified personnel 
available in the ecuntry are employed, not only in the esaminstioa of 
technical p;-cbles.-.3 and tha dii-velop-ssi:.!; of insluhici-e bat aloe in the 
analysis of intelligence, this appvoaeh haa toonght about an Sneroascd 
interest o n the pari ef inSuati-y in the application of scit&Aific 
do?alC'iK.-:i-; ; .ts to the i-Atelliigcrkee fuoldi, 

Ro «,r.-. »; tier, of tha imd-vyin'ty or' wcw <.v:l'.' e'jricn . filSrg 
pveduutic'ii 's;at:*.od-7 has iwoi-tlled the Aiv Force to uv>.6?rtaka raseartfi 
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ijitdHiBfe- iice coraaueity. Uithaate iolutirai of tfcae jareblons way in-rolvw 
the sppUcxwica of ouch i;;tvicate pswesaoo a?; digital wcips&aUeu and 
aufcw^Ac ewlaftbloa of attisfcrcwia iutorccpt©. Tho • Jiapo^tance of such 
jolwfclowi to the tctaJ. Ir&amgesaa progrca ws.rrav.ta tea KstatolisteJib of 
a cartral teefcolcEieftl iv£ aligns rwearoh activity,. 

Air Fcrcft participation in tha inteliigcaae a:rfoi';ities of tha Joint 
Chiefs of Staff io • accomplished through the Joint Intellissnca CoanSttM 
and ihs Joint SSatelligeaoe Group. By mens of those aotiiritiea , tha Air 
Force eonbrllutes to tha production cf tha Joint Intelligence Estinatea. 
There is alcse ralotdonshlp ta&wwm tha jsjrsona«l of tha Directorata of 
IflfcaHg*we'aod the Join: Sstelligeaca Group. Fun .«*ili»oiiloa is bsims 
riado of air ir.te\ligaan© estimates asd studies ia tha i-Jiegration of 
departmental laselligasaci into Joist XrAeliigenc* EoMfiaie*. The Director 
of j^cuUgcacu of tha Air Porco represents tha Air Porco on tha list ©Hi- ■■ 
gaaoe Advisory Coeiitiea of oho Eational Sawrity Cau.'-il. Throc^i its 
partl«ipafcioa oa this ecrcdttes, the Air Percy actively sr^es ia «» 
production cf national XatftlMcwiMo Estimates, 
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iio r-x-X) .v.\l<.-.jt >:-tsr.*-ial cf. attache starve -..'a xhoxOc ba e qAuitoi 
•bo the ri.-.xsfc. .The wO.ler.tlon potential of many attache posts cannot 
bd fully revised unless tho pestn arc manned by adecreatoXy trailed 
personnel, especially linguists* Esonwaioa have; been' demanded in terms 
of fuvds.. personnel, motor 'iohiclos. and aircraft, irhich -irlll probably 
have a defc.-. S«-.r.»t-nX effect upon tho aclleciion potential of tho Air Atta^-.o 
Sjnt&a. (pp. 162, 163, 169). 

Tha Air Force has be-joaie isreo lived in technical research projects cf 
an inbelligbace nature which could well bo tha responsibility of a central 
agency, tin some of tha devices or ideas belag developed have an overall 
application to tha intelligence cencnunity. (pp. 170 ? 171). 

H-e:>civ:- Kathode ci declassifying technical inforination are psra2.tti-.i2 
too rciwh in€on«ifcic» of iutell&seace -Talus to appear in public print. Mis 
control of d'i-.».!.a3GifXc&tion of material or technical interna* iow should b« 
strong eivju.rh to retain for our country the fall value of our teftbnioal 
ftd¥fiv*ooT.io.-:.-:fc u Control cf such declassification «hea vested in on© »&'« is 
xwdAsira&V (pp. I66 r 167).' 

'i'lwc are raaiy Air Force intelligence publications which certain 
«o?:o sensitive taatei'ial. In viev cf the worXdijido distribution os i .d« 
ol' &om» cf those, a L»igaii'ican£ security rick is involved, (p. lo3j« 

Cccacso of the .great volvsne of raw information fXeyirtg into our 
iiiwj*; ii lAU '.Ov> NgOtiwies t present filing eyjteiiw do not give rtwJy aco-ess 
to i-ii'ctirit-.ic.', i>vt:'..-;^v.siy filed. The i(;crc-.a3i.-/jly critiv-a'l cntwra of . 
Ibo svir.j nl ;..::■.»: it. ashes it iir^-jraviva that proteasing" of iatel3JS.r.o.-!ce bv 
t':>u.'i lu .i a'bj jsun period of tiso. Tl?o application of a^bo.-vitic do^l<\:.: 
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to ccattoliah rapid u;:iv>:::.m-..V ( v; r.jy.-ftv.-.! to offf-y prcat Fpr.sibl3.it.ioo 

#ua to GOisitf.or~eaCwrco. H ii; bocossin.r iKcrear.5.i?gly difficult to 
collect rev; intelligence in tho ' £>oviot«M.oc area uoing traditional 
rcothoao. Thin irakoo It lwudatosy that all poaRiblo" resources bo utilised 
to exploit ?:V.1.1y those technological joojsQ for intelligence collection 
vhicb arc no;? cv.ii3.ahlc or which cwn ba developed." (pp. 160 ? 163). 

■ On account of tho difficulty encouatored in the collection of raw 
intolligonca fVea tho Soviet area,, it appear a that calculated risks should 
bo talcon vrhau tho information sought ia no vital that tho cost in risk io 
aot excoooive. Tho una of "overflighta" to secure such information 
tecexTCB constant conoldcration. (p. 160). 

Tliet etcna&rdc of personnel eocwrity achieved through compliance with 
Executive Order 10.&50 ohoald bo preserved (p. 165) . 

Becjor.'sc.WflfttAojM 

That tho organisational position of tho Director of Intelligence 
of tho Air Forco bo rained from it? procont position to that of a Deputy 
CMof of Staff. 

'.That a liraitod nursber of civilian poraonnol ppacos for Air Pore© 
Antelligenca to unainpt froa cca» civil-cor.dco rcwdroBsntOo 

•That a board or cor.sy»ioaion ba oatablisiiod to mlco an equitable and 
coordinated allocation cnonp the intollif-nuco agencies of psrfionncl 
flpacos except froa cbrco civil-service requirements. 

Tint the Air Attache System bo Kointaicocl at a level which will 
inouro on adequate collection capability and that nir attache qnalif:!.- 
catione, such na background, intoront, awl lavy-mgo training, be 
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• /. F^aa or Iavootigntica van cuteblishccl, uc&ar tho Jrcrisdicv.ia.1 
of the Att*w General of the Ihitcd Statwi, V »»wwttvo Order of 
j ivl7 26, 15CT.. 3a 1924, ti» policies no* follovod in tho wSainiuiraticn 
of tb* Ke&B*l to,™ of Investigates vcao established, end in July 1935, 
■Shis lYrco.u bscare fcioya as the fe&Necl Eikwcu of 3:r.'er/tigatio;-: 4 

fem^lteiiS • . . . 

In view of tho limited activities of tho FS3X ia the positive lataHi- 
geaea field, a detailed survey was not mdo of this sgoacy. Its functions 
i» the ecanterlatolllgeaco effort uere of interest in order to fill out 
the intelligence picture. 

A K cng other awlsasd rcopcaslUlitlos, th« ISI has iurisdic^w over 
lUroatiGaUcM relating to espionage, eobotege, tawaoen, and other Batters 
pertaining to tho internal security of the United States, which directly 
places the FKt ia tho field of ccraterintelligcnce. 

<- Executive Order 10/>50 (Kay 27, 1953), uhlch established tho security 
progi-km for "all persons scoldss privilege of esployasat or privileged 
to b.\ employed' in the departs and cgoncies of tho Government," provides: 
"All iavcHtigatioao ooadaeted by any other ogoaeioo which develop adverse 
information lnvolvi»« loyalty or information shoe's coercion of an er?lcy*c 
to act contrary to the interests of tho national security, shall bo sofovref. 
prc -tty to the Floral Ctawro of In7o.-.ti.yatica for a fall field ?/,r/ost:U:ati 
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'. ThQ Federal Bureau of laveotig&ticn obtains 
Doparfe^at of State bofovo undortaldng an investigation of a foreign 
national in a diplomatic statu*. Bo options ars tarried csv idifcir. tte 
United Hationo /.asdqaartaro. Surveillance, hoover, Kay to lnstttitfwd en 
any foreign uetlooal coaaidored mooomt or desirable to *te*» the 
character of hlo activities and tbo need for forth©* iwestigatica. It io . 
tiio duty of -tbo VSH to cosdnct investigations of all cassc involving foreign 
nationals, an. sot forth in the Dolinitations AgreovBsnt. 

That tho internal security and countcrintolligttnca functions of tho 
?odoral IJurecn of Investigation arc conducted in a proper Banner, under 
excoUcrot ruforriflicn, and with do consideration givon to the needii off all 
Covo)T.-»nt doyartv,:cnt:.i and tfgencic.n. 'pp.. 221-226). 
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Congress , In the National Security Act of 194-7, recognised two types 
| or levels of intelligence: intelligence relating to the national security 

and departmental intelligence. It made it the duty of the Central 
Intelligence Agency to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to 

i 

the national security and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
i such intelligence. It also provided that the departments and other 

agencies of the Government ohail continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, 
'' and disseminate departmental intelligence. Access to departmental 

intelligence and the information from which that intelligence was 

j 

I developed was limited by law to that approved by the National Security 

Council, except for certain discretionary aotion on the part of the 

j Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. By HSCID Bo. 1 the 

Rational Security Council authorised the Director of Central Intelligence 

! to survey and inspect all intelligence of the other departments and 

agencies ► 

Departmantal Intelligence is not defined in the law. By inference 
from the law and other Acts of Congress, the Rational Security Council 
i defines the term as "intelligence, including basic, current and staff 

intelligence needed by a department or independent agency of the Federal 

i 

| Government and the subordinate unite thereof, to execute its mission 

! and to discharge its lawful responsibilities. n This definition does not 

appear in the Second Revision of the Dictionary of United States Military 
Terms for Joint Usage, nor does a definition of "staff intelligence." 




Dafi&itiono for "basic" anA "current" intelligence vary slightly between 
the Security Council definition and the Dictionary of United States 
Military Terms for Joint Vsago. Differences of opinion and usage oxist 
on tho meaning of "covert" and ,: clandestine," "oouaterintoHi^nce," end 
"counterespionage" ; even the word "intelligence" itself is subject to a 
variety of connotations. 

It is believed that an agreed glossary of terms for use throughout 
the intelligence community concerned with national defense would elisiirate 
many of the trouble spots directly traceable to differences in usage o£ 
the terras employed. 

Kational Intelligence 
By law and by directives, it is the responsibility of tho Director of 
Central Intelligence to integrate departmental intelligence so as to 
produce national Intelligence, When there is no tray by which departtnonts?. 
intelligence may bo integrated into a 3ingle eixprossion of intolligenco 
opinion, directives require that the two or more divergent opinions wrist 
bo submitted to tho National Security Council or other appropr;.ato jrecipit 
Provision has been made to insure that current intelligence — f.ofinoi ac 
"spot information or intelligence of all types and forms, of iExiediata 
interest and value to operating or policy staffs, which is used by them 
usually without the delays Incident to complete evaluation or interpreta- 
tion" — will be given prompt but necessarily Incomplete evaluation by 
all of iho agencies surveyed so that a national intelligence attitude on 
tho subject at hand may bo promptly provided. Normally, this speed is 
not necessary, but occasion has arisen In the past and will again in the 
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must bo felt quickly and a readiness to perform these prompt evaluations 
and the Machinery to see to it that such io done moat be in existence. 
Tho Watch Committee of the IAC is, in its special field, a means toward 
thin end. 

Under normal circumstances, the procedure used in developing a 
national intelligence estimate is cornQwhat involved and oumberaosw . 
Initially, a requirement la developed by an expression of desire for an 
GBtimate on a given subject by some member of the Rational Security 
Gounoil or its staff, or by one of the members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. The requirement is discussed and approved by the IAC. It Is 
then scheduled and the aubjoot furnished to the Board of Estimates in CIA, 
whioh in turn develops terms of reference for the estimate. Th© Board 
of Estimates, the chairman of which ia directly responsible to the Deputy 
for Intelligence of CIA, ia made up of eight or more employees of CIA. 
Two of the members are retired high~ranking military officers | the 
remainder are eminent civilians. The terms of reference are then 
circulated to the members of the IAC for agreement on them. After the 
terms of reference are agreed upon, areas for contributions within 
departmental responsibility and competence arc decided upon within the 
agencies to determine tho persons who will prepare the agency's contri- 
butions, which are then consolidated and differences reconciled to 
present the view of that agency. Theae contributions are then submitted 
to the CIA Board of Estimates, whioh in its turn consolidates and 
attempts to reconcile any divergent views contained in the contributions „ 
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It is to bo noted that too CIA submits a draft covering the whole 
oubjoet., The CIA Board of Estimates then circulates Ito eoneolldnted 
draft for consideration by the working levels of the IA0 agencies, who 
meet to argue the differences of opinion and to assure themselves that 
the views of their agencies are adequately presented* Most of the differ- 
encsa are normally resolved at this level, although this may require the 
submission of several drafts j and it is at this level that charges of 
subjective bias usually originate. When it is determined that all 
differences have been resolved, or that further discussion at that level 
will avail no further agreement, or the scheduled time for consideration 
by the IAC for presentation to the national Security Council has arrived, 
the paper is put on the agenda for IAC consideration. At the IAC meeting 
the differences of opinion are discussed, and in most cases resolved, 
among the intelligence chiefs. If, however, agreement cannot be reached 
at this meeting, any member may submit his opinion separately in the form 
of footnotes. Objective differences of Intelligence opinion are healthy 
in the Intelligence community. Subjective differences are not. 

Normally, the services do not form and present a Defense Departnent 
opinion on national estimates unless the Joint Intelligence Committee has 
been working on or has prepared a recent estimate on the same subject. 
If such ie the case, and unless the terms of reference are widely 
different, or additional Important Information has been received that 
changes the former joint estimate, the services will submit and support 
the joint estimates! otherwise, the three service members and the Joint 
Staff member submit Individual expressions of opinion. 
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W The other members of the IAC — the State Department, the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, and the Atomic Energy Commission — if their 
fields of competence or responsibility are concerned — also furnish 
their individual expressions of opinion. There are then, perhaps, 
eight departmental estimates to be integrated into the national estimate* 



Departmental Intelligence 

Ho department of the Government can specifically delimit its concern 
in intelligence matters. The Army must concern itself with some of the 
foreign political sceno, and the State Department must concern itself 
to a certain oxtent with the military stature of foreign nations. Thus, 
in accordance with the definition announced by the Security Council, 
departmental Intelligence must produce duplication in the several fields. 
The Impact of the same piece of information, however, will vary considerably 
with the department using it in the development of its own departmental 
estimates. This variance of impact is a necessary part of the production 
of good Intelligence estimates. The economic stature of a nation affects 
its political stability, its military potential, and the sociological 
steadfastness of its people. Care must be exercised so as to insure 
that appropriate emphasis is placed on the same economic factor as it 
affects too nation in the various fields. 

In the overt collection field, the State Department, the Army, the 
Havy, and the Air Force are responsible for collection in assigned fields. 
Through the established moohanisms of exchange of Information, each 
agency obtains from the others that which it needs on which to base 
departmental estimates. 





Overt 

Under the national Security Act of 1947, "the departments and other 
egenoies of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, 
and disseminate departmental intelligence. " As a corollary to the 
content of the law, and under National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives »os. 6, 7, and 16, CIA is responsible for the collection — 
Qovornmentwide or as a service of common concern — of certain specified 
typos of inf creation or the coordination thereof. In accordance with 
HSCEDfl Hoc. 5 r 9, 13, and M, CU, with other agencies, has certain other 
collection responsibilities. These latter BSCXDs are discussed elsewhere 
in this report. 

The Security Oounoil, by MBCXD Ho. 2, assigned collection responsi- 
bilities in the overt field to various agencies whioh had established 
capabilities. The State Department was to obtain cultural, political, 
and sociological information. The Army, Davy, and Air Force attaches 
wore to collect military information. Bcouoado* scientific, and techno- 
logical information was to be collected by each agency in accordance with 
Its needs. At a later date, the Department of State was made responsible 
for the collection of basic scientific information and any additional 
information needed in the scientific and technical fields by other 
Government agenoies, except the Department of Defense. 

Bach representative of the Department of State abroad, from the 
ambassador down, has an intelligence function. This is also true of the 
attache personnel furnished by the armed services. The services and the 
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cones froa the ovort sources. 

Information for intelligence purposes may be oolleoted In many places 
and by many means; for example, the Soviet attache in Argentina may 
indicate to a United States representative the type of infoneation in which 
he is interested. Suob knowledge of the field of interest can lead our 
intelligence researchers to conclusions concerning the direction and 
extent of the Soviet effort. In consequence , the more widespread our 
collection representation, and the more contacts it develops, the better 
is the quality and quantity of infonaation obtained. 

All the departments and agencies surveyed by the task force are in 
unanimouo agreement that there is just not enough good information on 
which to base estimates concerning the USSR and China. This is noted 
in seotions under the headings of Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Amy, the 
Navy, the Air Force, CIA, the AEC, levels of Intelligence, and others. 

Periodically, the intelligence agencies prepare briefs indicating 
the gaps in information which, if filled, would produce more accurate 
6s4isiatoe. In addition, the Secretary of Defense has required the 
services to prepare statements of the adequacy of information available 
to them. In each of these reports, the amount end quality of information 
that was lacking was appalling. Great gaps exist which critically affect 
the development of plans, especially as they relate to the assessment of 
the military stature of the potential eneny. 

Coordination of collection activities in overseas areas is the 
responsibility cf tho senior Jfoitod States representative x in the area. 





intelligence natters. In consequence, CIA has made it a practice to 
furnish a representative, accredited to the nation concerned, to whom 
the ambassador could delegate the coordinating responsibility. In occupied 
areas, the military cowmander is the senior representative. He normally 
delegates the coordinating responsibility to his military intelligence 
officer. 

At the national level, the DCI 1b obarged with the overall coordination 
of the collection effort. 

CIA exploits certain overt sources by monitoring foreign propaganda 
and press broadcasts, by exploitation of foreign language publications, 
and by the selective use of American businesses, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, and individuals traveling in foreign areas. 

Information collected by the Foreign Broadcast Information Division 
and its ten monitoring stations throughout the world is a significant aid 
to the intelligence production of all the agenoies. The monitoring 
stations located in Saigon, .Vienna, Frankfurt, Cyprus, Ho'ifcaldo, and 
Tokyo are vulnerable to political or military pressures. Each of these 
operations exists In part for the purpose of attempting to pick up medium* 
wave broadcasts in an effort to find out what the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are telling their people, and to compare it with what they are 
telling the rest of the world. This appears to be an important operation, 
properly placed, officiously run, without duplication. Some of the 
material produced is made available to nongovernmental agencies : 




! 




^Colleotioa-of - jLr£crjmtton firm African businesses, nongovernmental 
agendas, and individuals 1b not boing exploited to the fullest extent 
possible. Although many opportunities for collection are being exploited, 
many others are not being used. The participation of the American public 
in intelligence activities is United to a snail number of nongovernmental 
oivi liana who have foreign contacts. 



contacts are made on a highly selective 
basis with business concerns and other nongovernmental agencies, as well 
as with previously oleared individuals who travel abroad. A central 
file of those assets is maintained by tho Agency. Every effort is wei&o 
to avoid jeopardizing the interests of the organisations and individuals 
contacted, and to maintain the security of the Agency's policies and 
procedures. The program IS supervised by an Interagency committeo. 
The Foreign Operations Administration and the Offioo of Dofense 
Mobilisation have been requested to furnish the Central Intelligence Agency 
any intelligence byproducts of their activities. Under the provisions 
of DCID 7/l, each member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee is 
required to establish in Washington a focal office for the purpose off 
interviewing nongovernment visitors of the following categories 1 



U.S. citizens not employed by the U.S. Government %\ 



Any visitors to these focal offices who demonstrate 
a good intelligence potential are referred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency for further exploitation. All intelligence agencies have been 
instructed to adviao their major oospononts of tho existence and purpose 
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of those fecal offices. Thus, throughout the whole intelligence 
consTBiinity, emphasis has been placed cn'ly on the pafleiyo aspecta of ^ 
problem. 



I 




Foreign language publications are the source of much intelligence 
toaterlai. Operatione in this field are coordinated by the DC1, using a 
{subcommittee of IAO. The State Department, because of its worldwide 
representation, has been responsible for the procurement of these 
documents , although no spool fio directive assigns this responsibility. 
Personnel cuts caused the elimination of certain procurement officers. 
Consequently, at the present time there are five profitable geographical 
areas that are not covered. When the number of personnel is limited* 
first consideration is usually given to fulfilling the requirements 
placed upon a department by law at the expense of functions for which 
there is no budgetary support. 

Publications cannot be adequately used in the production of 
intelligence until they are translated. Although CIA has the proficiency 
for translation of about 70 different languages and dialects, it is now 
able to fill only 25 percent of the requirements placed upon it, due to a 
laolt of qualified personnel. 

Exploitation of All Possible Sources 
As has been noted above, there ore areas which have not been fully 
exploited in the overt collection field and other areas that have been 
uaroly tapped. There are other areas that have not been opened at all. 
In the light of the universal cry for more Information, it is difficult 
to ascribe a good reason for this failure. This is a general charge 
made at all of the agencies — not at any one agency. All or any one of 
these faotors may be the cause t 
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Lack of dynamic and imaginativs supervision at all levels. 



Shortages of personnel In the colleoticn field. 



Inexperienced personnel in some areas. 

Inadequate expression of collection objectives and priorities, 
lack of experience and training of the people preparing the 



eollootioa requirements* 



Inadequate research personnel - the material may be in the 



files awmowharo. 



Over-reliance on clandestine at the expense of overt methods. 



lack of language profioienoy among collectors. 



Intelligence Objectives and Priorities 
At the national level t the national intelligence objectives and the 
priorities of collection are set forth in BSCID Mo, 4 and DCXDs 4/3 and 4/4. 
Within the framework of these directives, each agency lays down its own 
requirements of priority. The information of highest priority is usually 
the most difficult to achieve. In the development of priorities, emphasis 
has been placed an the important target areas - the Soviet Union , its 
* strengths and weaknesses. Lover priority inf creation should also be 



obtained if the collection effort permits. However t it should not divert 



effort from the more difficult problem. 



There has been no allocation of collection responsibility to any 



agency for any single item in the priority listing. The agencies, 



therefore, are falling back on the guidance contained in NSCID Ho. 2| 
i.e., collecting to fulfill their own missions. 





i The senricea b&va held their attache systems under continuous 

scrutiny.so as to assure themselves and the Congress that this collection 
area is maintained at its maximum efficiency. This is particularly true 

m since the Secretary of Defense put a top limit on the personnel in those 
systems « 

the need for intelligence and information collection does not change. 
The problem of collection is more difficult in time of peace than in war. 
Personnel are needed for collection j the hotter qualified the personnel, 
the better the collection. Improvement in selection* bettor training? 
and Increased length of tour of the collecting personnel should Improve 
the quality of the reporting, 

The State Department has been charged with the oollection of 
information on the basic sciences and the scientific and technical 
information needed by agencies of the Government other than the Department 
of Defense, although it has no responsibility for production in this field. 
CM Is oharged with the production of intelligence in the basic scientific 
g , research field. Because of personnel limitations, the State Department has 
• not adequately fulfilled the commitment placed upon it by the HSC 

Organisation of the Took 
There appears to be necessity for reorientation of responsibilities 
in certain of the oollection fields. The procurement of foreign publica- 



tions for all agencies of the Government now handled by the Stat© Department 
ceroid be one of the "matters of common concern" performed by CIA. In 





sciences and tho scientific and technical fields. other than that which 1b 
of.' concern to the Department of Defense could also be a "matter of coasaon 
concern" performed by CIA. 

Diminishing Returns from Critical Areas 

Tho USSR, ite satellites, and Red China are, of course, the Critical 
areas. In these countries, and wherever their representatives may be, 
tho sources of the highest priority information. Security restrictions 
limit the movements and collection potential of all overt collectors 
behind tho Iron Curtain, thus Baking the covert collection problem harder. 
Added to the soeurity restrictions, racial characteristics stake the 
collection problem even more difficult. The lack of diplomatic represents- 
tion in China means that even the very limited collection capability 
available by this means in other Communist countries is missing. 

The intelligence community is of differing opinion as to the ad- 
visability of further limiting the movement of Communist diplomatic 
representatives in the United States. There is uncertainty as to whether 
the Communists, under the Impact of our action, will impose further 
rootriotione on our representatives or relax those now in effect. It 
appears to the task force that our restrictions should at least match 
the restrictions put on our representatives in Communiot areas. 

Covert 

The covert collection of information is discussed in Chapter IV 
and Appendix II. 




Undor the provisions of the national Security Act of 1947, it is 
the duty of the Contra! Intelligence* Agency, under the direction of the 
Mational Security Council, to evaluate intelligence relating to the 
national security} and that statute also recognizes and continues the 
traditional right, duty, and responsibility of the various departments 
anld agencies, including the CIA, to evaluate departmental intelligence. 
Therefore, oaoh Intelligence agency of the intelligence community of the 
Government is responsible for evaluating such intelligence information 
as it may require for its own needs or to carry out its own intelligence 
functions i and in addition, the CIA, assisted and advisod by members of 
the Intelligence Advisory Cosaaitteo, is responsible for the evaluation 
of that intelligence rolating to the national security, vhich has boon 
defined by the National Security Council as being "national intelligence. * 

Each agency collects a tremendous quantity of raw information of all 
typoo - from a single short sentence to a large series of published 
volumes on a given subject or portion of a subject. Much of the 
collected information is screened out in the field as vorthlosB, but 
there is still a tremendous quantity that makes its way to Washington, 
where in many Instances the same raw information or variations of it Hinds 
up In each of the intelligence agencies. According to experienced 
intelligence analysts, it is essential that each e valuator make the 
complete evaluation of the information by collating and analysing each 
piece of raw information, for by this moans alone can there be made an 
authoritative assessment of the ceasing of a carles of related piocss 





to the mathodo of evaluation now employed, since the process is not 
susceptible of being accomplished by assembly-lin© methods. 

Dissemination is the process through which intelligence information 
is transmitted to agencies, activities, or individuals who have a need for 
such material, this action may take place at any stage of the intelligence 
process , from the moment information is acquired up to its issuance In an 
evaluated and authenticated publication. 

Intelligence information may bo disseminated orally, by telecoaaauni- 
cation, or in printed form. The method used is dictated by the degree of 
urgency of the matter which the particular information concerns. Tho 
usual method takes same form of written communication* which also indicates 
the degree of authenticity which can be given the subject matter it contains. 

The extent of dissemination of intelligence material after It is 
analyzed and evaluated is basically founded on an expression of "fleld-o£~ 
interest" by the various agencies and activities in the intelligence 
conanunity. To insure compliance with this criteria, various agencies 
conduct reading panels which make most intelligence receipts available 
to other agencies for their perusal and designation of interest. Certain 
agencies are on automatic distribution, the CIA, for example, which provides 
them with every item of intelligence "take." 



Dissemination of individual items within agencies is well handled, 
with evidence of an appreciation of the possibility and danger of over- 
distributing Internally. If distribution is not adequately controlled, 





there can recruit an anasslng of irrelevant material vhlch requireo a time- 
consuming and diveralonary effort la separating the xjheat from the chaff = 



The interagency or external dissemination Is the principal trouble- 
developing procees, Bocauae of tho necessity of protecting sources, 
various restrictions which toad to negate the value of the information 
received are placed on the re transmittal to another agency or on 
internal dissemination. Unless full use can be made within the authority 
of the recipient of information received, the value of its transmittal at 
all is questionable. For instance, there is little use of informing a 
oomaender of the activities of a potential enemy unless he is left free 
to apply that information for the protection or counteraction of his 
command. As a corollary, it io of vital ijsportanca that any infonaation 
of such a nature be transmitted to the commander. 

Adequate dissemination i» essential. However, to achieve the right 
degree and to oliminate excessive and useless dissemination requires a 
high degree of control and a full appreciation of the need9 of the 
consumer. Any over-distribution of a classified document increases 
the risk of unauthorized disclosure of its contents and thus may constitute 
a security risk. 




J 




There is a firm need. for agreement on the terras used in the 
intelligence community flo that the difficulties arising from different 
interpretations of those terms may be eliminated* (pp. 227, 228) 

The collection of information is inadequate to meei the needs of 
tho nation 1 s security. Gaps exist which are critical to the development 
of plana, not only in the strictly military field , but also in the 
political and sociological fields , especially as they affect the assess- 
mant of the military stature of the potential enemy (pp« 233» 237) 

Collection emphasis must be maintained on the target area of major 
importance - the Soviet Union. This is not only the primary target, but 
also the most difficult one facing collectors. Opportunities for 
collection of Information concerning this area must be exploited to the 
fullest „ and capabilities to build up such opportunities should be 
developed to the maximum (pp. 236-238, 21*0) 



i/ 



Tho Department of State is not adequately fulfilling its ccmsaitnent 
to collect information on the basic sciences, nor is It fully carrying 
out the foreign documents procurement program, (p. 239) 

That an agreed glossary of intelligence terms be produced and / 
reviewed periodically. 

That positive measures be taken to increase the quantity and improve 
tho quality of Saforaatioa collected, with special emphasis on the primary y 
target area, to include the revision of existing directives to assign more ^ 
oxplioit responsibility to agenoles which can fulfill the requirement. 




VIII FOIICTIOH&L IMEIXIOEHGE 



Military intelligence, the assessment of a potential onttmy' : s> military 
strength and what he is going to do with it, is paxhnpa the ihobv. -vital 
aspect of the intelligence endeavor. Diplomacy io not dead; but it most 
be based on military potential in the world today. Power diplwacy, ;r 
the extent of the defense effort of the United States, ie asses/iod against 
our knowledge of the military strength of our potential euendee. •Adequate 
intelligence constitutes the fundamental basis for the calculation of 
risks, the formulation of plans \ the development of materials, the alloca- 
tion of resources, and the conduct of operations* (Qeneral Bidgw&y, in 
hie defense of the Army budget before Congress, 1955). 

Knowledge of onomy military capabilities gained through intelligence 
activities cannot of itself be the single deciding factor upon which to 
base decisions. Other aspects of intelligence contribute their share in 
the weighing process. For Instance, if it ie known that a potential enem* 
ia strong in numbers of combat troops but does not possess a v&za 
destruction "jeapon, which ve do., then the decision a3 to the strength axu? 
composition of our military forces will be shaped in the light of this 
knowledge gained through scientific intelligence. In a similar way, 
political, economic, and sociological intelligence must be given consider- 
ation and their impact assessed, but their contributions are ancillary to 
the primary and vital question of potential enemy military capabilities. 

It is the mission of the Secretary of Defense to "have direction, 
authority, and control over the Departissnt of Defense" and the combatant 
functions of its three component services. The law (Huiional Security Act 



of 1947) provides "for the effective strategic direction of the armed 
foreeo" by establishing the Joint Chiefs of Staff as "the principal 
military* advisers to the President, the National Security Counoil, and the 
Secretary of Defense. * It is the Intent of Congress that there be no 
armed forcoe general staff. Under this framework, the intelligence 
required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their capacity as military 
advisers ie dovaloped by tho Joint Intelligences Ooamittee Bade up of the 
throe service intelligence chiefs and the Deputy Director for Intelligence 
of the Joint Staff. 

As against this, the Congress has provided another agent and agency 
(the CIA) to develop "national intelligence" and to advise tho national 
Security Council on intelligence matters. There is no reference in the 
law, nor in the statement of policy which is tho preamble to the lav, 
that this agent or agency be the intelligence adviser to the President. 
The performance of this funotion steins from a National Security Counoil 
intelligence directive. The procedures for development of national 
intelligence estimates also stem from an EBCID which requires tee use of 
departmental intelligence in performing this funotion. 

Tho effort to acquire military intelligence is conducted on a global 
basis. It uses the collection efforts of all departments and agencies, 
and the final product has felt tee Impact of political, economic, socio- 
logical, technical, scientific, as well as military, factors assessed 
together to form the military Intelligence view. Collection is the major 
problem. Where tho United States possesses friendly international 
relations, the effort is comparatively prosperous and facile; where tee 
barrier of Conaranist ideology and the accompanying security restrictions 
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are Interposed, the effort ia arduous and the result impoverished. Iu 
consequence, there ie a danger of the diversion of effort from tho 
difficult to the more easy, from the "Impossible" to the "possible." 
Quantity is no replacement for quality in the intelligence process., 
and the measure of success in our preeent position of western world 
leadership depends on how accurately we can Judge the enemy's strength, 

be the war we are in "cold" or "hot." 

As evidence of this qualitative deficiency, it is necessary only I 
to examine the known (there may bo others which are not presently 
recognized) "gaps" in intelligence, which have been expressed as follows, 
and which are of concern to the entire intelligence community: 

1. War Plans, Nothing Is known of Soviet or satellite uar 

plans. 

2. Early Warning. With the exception of the Soviet Zones of 
Germany, Austria, and Korea, no moans are presently available which can 
insure early warning of attack. « 

3. Bacteriological, Chemical, and Radiological Warfare. 

Ho reliable information has been collected revealing the status of Soviet 
development or their intentions in these fields. / 

A* Political Decisions, Little is known of Soviet high-level 
political decisions which, if translated into military action, can 
seriously affect the security of the United States. 

5. Economic Decisions,, Sufficient and timely information is 
unavailable on Soviet high-level economic decisions affecting their 
military capabilities. 
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6. Military Equipment. Practically nothing ia known of now 
developments in Soviet military equipment, its application to operational 
use, status of training in its use* or the extent to which it has been 
produood and distributed. 

It Is to be noted that all of the expressed major "gaps" in intelli- 
gence are related to the Soviet Union, its satellites , and Communist 
Ohlna. If these "gaps" can be eloaed,in intelligence relating to the 
Soviet Anion, those related to the other Cospjiunist influenced areas will 
close antomatioalJy, Hence, the primry targot in our intelligence 
effort is and should be Soviet Russia* 

Sines the sis© of our own military effort, the direction of that 
effort, end the plans for the employment of the forces involved should 
be based on knowledge of the military capabilities of the Soviet Union, 
it is essential that we have adequate intelligence in order to insure 
our national security and to employ our assets to our maximum advantage, j 

The production of an adequate quality of scientific intelligence 
has been one of the more difficult problems with which the intelligent-.© 
community has had to contend since World War II. The advent of the atomic 
bomb and other important scientific discoveries through research and 
development has brought to the forefront In a relatively short tine 
the vital need for the development of practicable procedures for the 
collection, evaluation, collation, and assessment of the nooning of 
information pertaining to suoh scientific types of information as may 
relate to national security or as may be of interest to the various 
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Crmronuaont departments and agencies. 

The intelligence community has had groat difficulty in allocating 
areas of responsibility in the various fields of scientific intelligence. 
The major problem haa been to differentiate between the type of scientific 
Intelligence which pertains to the basic sciences and resources and that 
which pertains to the weapon production or end products of scientific 
development. 

Currently, MSCID No. 2 allocates collection abroad of scientific 
intelligence Information to each agency in accordance with its 
reflpeotivo needs. KSCID Ho. 3 allocates dominant interest in the production 
of scientific intelligence to each agency in accordance with its respective 
needs. However, DCID 3/A divides the general field of scientific and 
technical intelligence production into three basic major areas, and allocates 
primary production responsibility therefor as follows: 

To the military services of the Department of Defense for 
intelligence on all weapons, weapons systems, military equipment, and 
techniques, plus intelligence on pertinent research and development leading 
to new military material and techniques. 

To the CIA for intelligence on fundamental research in the 
basic sciences, basic scientific resources, and medicine, excluding 
military medicine, plus Intelligence on pertinent applied research and 
development. 

To all interested intelligence agencies for intelligence cn 
atomic energy. 

HSCTD Ho. 3 chargos the CIA *ith primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of biographical data on foreign scientific and technological 
personalities. To this end, other departmental Intelligence agencies 



continue to collect, analyze , and abstract such biographical data in 
accordance with their needs. Tbie data ie forwarded to the CIA, where 
it is codified, indexed, and incorporated into CIA files* Here it Is 
readily available to the other participating departments and agencies. 

K3CXD Ho. 10 allocates responsibility for collection abroad of 
foreign scientific and technological datei 

To the DCI for determination, in collaboration with pertinent 
agenoiee,of those countries which have Informational potential in fields 
of basic and applied sciences, as related to the national security* 

To the State Department for collection abroad for all Government 
agonoies of information in the basio sciences, plus information in such 
additional scientific and technical fields as is necessary to meet the 
requirements of Government agencies other than the Department of DefenBo 
and, vhen requested, requirements of the Department of Defense f 

To the Departments of the Army, Havy, and Air Force for 
collection of scientific and technological information, Including basic 
research when necessary, to meet the requirements of the Department of 
Defense, utilising whenever practicable the facilities of the Department 
of State for collection in the basic sciences. 

In spite of the efforts which have been made heretofore for the 
coordination of the production of scientific intelligence, this area of 
intelligence production still remains one in which there is much room for 
improvement. All members of the community apparently realise the short- 
comings still existing in this field and are earnestly endeavoring to 
resolve their difficulties. For example, in December 1954- en interchange 
of coCBSuhications between the CIA and the Department of Defense indicates 
the near solution of a hitherto difficult problem concerning the 
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The task force is of the opinion that there exists in the intelligence 
community the foundation of a practicable coordinated system for the 
produotion of scientific intelligence and a realisation of most of the 
major difficulties and Shortcomings In the current coordination of produotion 
procedures. The task force will consider this problem in its recommendations. 

It was not until early 1951 that the important area of eoonasdo 
intelligence produotion received its due share of interest and concern from 
the members of the intelligence community. Although prior to that date 
approximately 24 different agencies of the Government were engaged in 
collecting and analysing foreign economic information in accordance with 
their respective departmental needs, no adequate machinery existed for the 
mobilisation of the available data and analytic competence in this field 
into a comprehensive coordinated picture of conditions as they might reflect 
on the national security, nor for identifying and filling the numerous 
apparent gaps in knowledge. As a result of a study initiated by the BSC 
of these apparent deficiencies in the coordinated produotion of economic 
intelligence, it la believed that adequate machinery now exists for 
resolving differences and accomplishing complete coordination, and the 
individuals concerned are constantly seeking common meeting grounds on 
the various problems. 
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The straggle for power among nations placoo primary emphasis on 
tho acquisition of knowledge relating to a potential enemy's offensive 



ana defensive strength. Other elements of intelligence are of relative 
importance In direct proportion to the measure of strength assessed. If 
an alien government is known to possess great potential to wage war or to 
' resist attack, it becomes vitally important to probe deep for all additional 

information which may aid In the determination of motives and Intent. 
Political, cultural, aad sociological Intelligence are among the elensnts 
essential to an evaluation. 

Political Intelligence Is the product of evaluated Information 

covering all aspects of the governmental behavior of a people » inoluding 

i ' 

j bicjjraphical studios of important or potentially important political 

| personages. Cultural intelligence provides knowledge of the status of 

tho arts and sciences, and of the strength and cohesive effect of manners 
i i and ooolal institutions. Sociological intelligence reveals a nation's 

; population growth and decline in all its aspects and notes changes in 

social structure with relation to eoonomic ohanges. 

The Department of State, as the principal arm in Bupport of f orslgn 

! . ' . ' 

policy determination by the President, is charged with primary responsi- 
bility for the overt collection of political, cultural, and sociological 

: information. All agenoies assist in its collection to the extent that it 

may be required by the senior U.S. representative overseas, civilian or 

i 

military, in tho effective conduct of the nation's affaire. This 
undoubtedly results in some overlapping of effort, but it represents a 
proper use of common information on a need-to-know basis rather than 
y^, unnecessary duplication. 





The major portion of political, cultural, and sociological Information 
is obtained by overt colleotion. Idke other raw elements of intelligence, 
it is most difficult to obtain from countries of high priority importance 

whore resistance to its disclosure is usually correspondingly strong. 

■ i. ■ 

The collection potential is influenced by the relative importance which 
a senior tf.S. representative places upon political reporting , by the burden 
of other duties, and by the initiative and perception of Individual 
collectors. 

The quality and extent of coverage An this field by Foreign Service 
and military representatives are not adequate. The Intelligence Area of 
the State Department is endeavoring to remedy the deficiency through the 
issuance of reporting guides and the incorporation of Intelligence 
instructions in the Foreign Service Manual. Emphasis is placed on good 
political and biographical reporting and extended travel within assigned 
areas. Departing and returning personnel are briefed and debriefed, and 
cooperation between Foreign Service and military representatives 1b 
engendered through evaluation by the State Department of their joint 
weekly reports or "WEEKHS.* An additional factor vhich holds promise for 
Improved political reporting is the Foreign Service integration program, 
which will result eventually in extensive interchange of personnel between 
Foreign Service posts and positions within the intelligence area of the 
State Department. 

The rapid rate of technological and scientific advance has introduced 
now requirements into the colleotion effort and for the evaluation of 
information. The Importance of these substantive elements of intelligence 
is recognised, but it should not militate to depreciate the value of the 



^ less tangible elements which ultimately determine the course of world events. 
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Sfios3as4sisa — if 

Tho raoet imminent threat to our national security lies in the 
military capability, the economic potential, and the political intention 
of the Soviet Union to wage war against ua or any other nation with whom 
we are bound by mutual assistance tiea. Our present condition of ignorance 
regarding these particularly vital items stems from the ineffectiveness 
of our intelligence effort. If and when the security of the Soviet Union 
is broken sufficiently to oolleot accurate information on these subjects, 
our own courses of defense and political action can be established with y 
firmness and assurance. In the interim, such measures as we do take must 
inolude a calculated risk,, as they are based on uncertain and limited 
intelligence* — ~~~* 

The growing urgency for scientific and technological intelligence 
extends aleo to the political, cultural, and sociological fields. (pp.2ltf,2li8) 

SafflaaBSBgaaaBfi 

That the intelligence community actively give recognition to this 
primary intelligence target; i.e., the Soviet Union, and take such actions / 
as are necessary to present a concerted effort for the single purpose 
of breaking this vital intelligence block. 

That the State Department's programs for integration and expansion y 
of the Foreign Service and for acceleration of language and area training 
be pursued vigorously. 
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The task fores purvey In the field of personnel management was limited 
by special considerations. limitations In time and other resources 
available precluded a manpower survey. It was also necessary to take 
cognisance of tha fact that there were concurrent B acroBs-the-board" 
inquiries being conducted by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Servioe 
and by the Subcommittee on Spaoial Personnel Problems in the Department of 
Defense. In addition , the State Department was found to be in the process 
of implementing the recommendations contained in the Wriaton Report. 

Therefore, to avoid duplication of effort, the task force limited 
itself t»«the common problems in the field of management in which the 
intelligence couuuhity was peculiarly concerned, such as selection, 
training, morale, end adequacy in numbers) special problems, such as 
shortages in language experts and specialists; civilian-military relation- 
ships) special mobilisation problems relating to security considerations. 

Greater emphasis was placed on the personnel problems involving 
military personnel, as the general oivil^servlee problems being considered 
by other elements of the Hoover Commission applied to the civilian intelli- 
gence community. However, civilian problems peculiar to intelligence were 
considered. 





Career ttogement Problems g IBUteg 



A13. throe services follow almost identical procedures in the 
((election of personnel for assignment to Intelligence duty. In general; 
there is no career service as such} individuals are assigned on a rotation 
basis for operations and training in a fieid which is very important to 
them as potential combat officers. For key posts and billots on the 
departmental level, in technical fields and in the attache system where 
special Individual requirements must be met, careful selections are made 
based on experience, qualifications, and abilities in intelligence. Every 
effort is made to insure that outstanding qualifications are utilized to 
the utmost; in other words , operational considerations are paramount. 
In assignments at lover levels and in nontechnical fields, the training 
needs of the individual and rotational requirements are the main considera- 
tions 0 This imposes a considerable training program on the intelligence 
activities, as qualified individuals are hard to find. 

The establishment of a completely separate intelligence corps for 
career purposes dose not appear to be desirable for tegular military 
personnel. The general feeling among the services seems to be that 
rotation in assignment to billets outside of pure* intelligence, in order 
to provide experience in the practical use of intelligence and develop 
the "consumer* point of view, over-rides other considerations. There is 
an implied fear of such a corps developing into an "ivory tower" group 
which would not generate useful or realistic intelligence, anrl thuo 
completely fail to oeet service requirements. However, there is a need 
for a limited number of specialists in this field, and the army has adopted 





a modified career system known as the Intelligence Specialization Program. 
Officers accepted for this program are given the same consideration for 
promotions and for attendance at service schools as that given to other 
officers of lite rank, service* and age, and receive duly assignments 
as staff Intelligence officers, attaches, and in such intelligence units 
as the ASA and CIC. The Bavy and Air force have similar programs. In 
their reserve programs, the Army and the navy incorporate an intelligence 
group, the need for Whioh will be discussed later in this report. 

the intelligence community requires a high order .of ability and broad 
experience, especially in the senior grades, to insure appreciation of 
"consumer" requirements, appreciation of the capabilities and limitations 
of the available means, and vigorous leadership and direction toward 
coordinated end integrated use of available means. In the past, this 
type of leadership has not always been present in the intelligence agencies 
of the service.?. There have been implications that too much weight in 
key intelligence posts has been given to the rotational needs of high 
ranking officers rather than to selection based on natural gifts for and 
experience in the field of intelligence. The emphasis placed on intelligence 
since World War II has resulted in greater care by the services in the 
selection of the best qualified of t leers f or key Intelligence billots. 
There is still room for improvement, however, and the task force believes 
that periodic surveys of the personnel assignment policies of the services 
should be made, with a view to insuring that the requirements of the 
intelligence community are adequately filled. 

In the general area of intelligence training, all the services have 
a graduated system of schools in operational intelligence for the instruction 
of military personnel. For example, in the Army, adequate emphasis is 



placed on intelligent*) training in the U.S. Military Academy, in troop 
schools, in sohoola of tho combat arms and services j, the Coaraand and 
General Staff College, and the Army War College. There are also many 
related programs common to all services, such as language eonraes in 
service schools, language and area eonraes In civilian colleges end 
universities, and speoial reserve programs. There is also joint training 
on the national defense level at the National War College, as veil as 
joint participation in courses conduoted by one agency, such as the 
course in Industrial Security recently activated by the Amy in the 
counterintelligence twiniol at Ft. Holabird, Maryland. This general 
training pattern appears to be adequate, except in language training, 
Insofar as it relates to the exploitation of the facilities available in 
civilian educational institutions . 

language training in all services follows the sane general pattern; 
that is t language courses conducted in various intelligence schools of 
the services and participation in college courses. The Army affords ■'" 
language instruction at the Amy Language School at Monterey, California, 
at the Array Intelligence Center, Ft. Holabird, Meryiand, and uses the 
facilities of the Baval Language School and the Foreign Service Institute, 
both located in Washington. At Monterey, courses are from one year to 
forty-six months in length, covering 2A languages, with plans for 
teaching 82 additional languages as needs develop. The course at 
Ft. Holabird Is designed primarily for counterintelligence corps 
personnel. Army students under the Foreign Area Specialists Training 
(FAST) program receive one year of language training at a aervico school 
and then go on to a college or university for approximately one and a half 




years for special studies relating to the economic, political, and 
geographic conditions of a particular area or country. These students* 
on completion of course, kto usually assigned as attaches or to military 
missions in appropriate areas. 

The language programs of the Air Force and the Kavy are, in general, 
similar to that of the Army, and there are several commendable instances 
of coordination in training. The facilities of the Foreign Service 
Institute are used extensively by the military services in language and 
area 'braining. Amy and Air Force students stationed in the Bast use 
the facilities of the Bavy Language School in Washington. The Army is 
beginning a course in Industrial Security for all the services at 
Ft. Holabird.. 

There are many problems, some of which are critical, in language 
training. The language training of short-term draftees is of limited 
value, as terms of service are usually over when, training has been 
completed. In addition, draftees are interested only in studying languages 
for which there is some market in the commercial world. There is 
obviously no market for Russian. The major difficulties in the develop- 
ment, of adequate linguists are time and personnel, until a long-range 
program is developed and adopted by the military, the effort will be 
spasmodic and puny, and deficiencies will exist in this field. 

Some problems in language training to meet the requirements of the 
services have been resolved on a "crash" basis by resort to the use of 
foreign nationals. This was done in Korea. This reliance on foreign 
nationals as translators is always open to question as to the authenticity 





of translations and to the availability of the translators when they 
would be most needed in an emergency. Many of thora would not like to 
bo associated with our armed forces in time of war, end others might 
resist evacuation for security reasons to areas, other than their home 



areas* To put any great reliance on this source ie questionable, 
although it is realized that often there will be no other alternative. 

Our present reserve training programs should be used to encourage 
our educational Institutions to place greater emphasis on language training. 
This objective might be attained by greater emphasis on the part of all 
services on the Special Intelligence Reserve Programs. Thought should be 
given also to using the present ROTC programs to encourage language 
training by civilian institutions. 

One of the problems affecting the present ROTC programs is the lack 
of academic credit given by the educational institution for ROTC courses. 
For example, engineering colleges usually give only about one-half as much 
credit for ROTC courses toward engineering degrees as are given for 
©quivolent-tioo c curses in jSSher areas of the university. IhlB reluctance 
to grant credits is largely due to the fact that the college faculty does 
not usually participate la the ROTC courses. If credit were offered toward 
reserve commissions for the completion of seleoted language courses 
offered by the colleges, the student would be encouraged to take the 
language courses, and the college faculties would be given an opportunity 
to participate in the ROTC course. As a further incentive to the student, 
he would be receiving double credit for the time spent in the language 
course, credit toward fulfilling hie ROTO requirement, and also credit 




make the language courses popular, but would also graatly enhance the 
desirability of ROTC training to the student. The advantages of the 
use of the ROTC for this purpose are obvious. Use for language purposes 
will be made of a reserve program already in being, and at the sane tine 
certain critical language courses will be strengthened by creating a 
demand for then, a demand which the colleges would be only too happy to 
meet. On the post-graduate level, ROTO graduates who have demonstrated 
language profiolenoy could be required to fulfill their reserve obligations 
by engaging in the Special Reserve Intelligence Program. It is believed 
that serious consideration should bo given by the services to the 
exploitation of their ROTC and reserve intelligence programs for language 
training purposes. 

The problem of retaining in the services short-term enlistees or 
draftees, on whose training much time and money have been expended, is, 
of course, applicable to many fieldB other than languages. However, it' 
has a special significance here because of the tine required to attain 
proficiency and the natural lack of interest of the student in languages 
of limited commercial value, such as Russian or Chinese. The couress in 
Russian require from 16 to 4j6 months, and the services realise very little 
from short-term onlisteeS in these courses. Perhaps some use of these 
students could be attained through additional inducements such as special 
enlistment bonuses for reenlistmants for short periods. If this is not 
feasible, such individuals should be required by law to enroll in reserve 
training on expiration of their term of service. It is believed that 
reserve legislation now being considered by Congress, with tho purpose 
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to JBalassignments, the Agency is taking romedial action in the form of 
improved screening procedures in close collaboration with the services, 
in setting up a short probationary period* and in requiring operating 
chiefs to pay close attention to relative rank in making assignments. 
In the natter of the use of letter-type offloieucy reports, the Agency 
has determined and publicised the fact that in the Air Force and Sfevy ouch 
reports are given the earn weight as the regular types. With reference 
to the Amy, which uses the Officer Efficiency Index (CEI), a different 
situation exists calling for the use of the Amy Efficiency Report. 
To da to, ouch use has been strongly opposed by the Amy on the basis of 
probable misuse by civilians unfamiliar with its implications. The 
Agency has taken the stand that the fear of probable misuse is the lesser 
of the two evils end intends to continue pressing for Its use. Much has 
been accomplished by the Agency In handling matters relating to tho 
welfare of enlisted men end their families, and enlisted men seem to be 
pretty well satisfied. As far as officers are concerned, the task force 
believes that everything within the capabilities of the Agency is being 
done to meet their objections, and that their morale is neither better 
nor worse than it is in the Pentagon, and for somewhat Identical reasons. 

Career Management Problems - Civilian Personnel 

The recaanaandations of the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service, 
and those of the S-abcoanittee on Special Personnel Problems in the Department 
of Defense, especially as they relate to selection, qualifications, 
training, promotions, pay, and other incentives for civilians, will, 
if adopted, go a long way toward correcting many of the deficiencies 
observed by this task forco. This task force supports the recommendations 




for a Senior Civil Service as they relate to ffianngeinaat positions la top- 
level orgonlBationo in the intelligence field. The career status as 
visualized In administrative and management posts would improve the 
flexibility in the assignments of key civilian personnel necessary to 
worldwide operations of Intelligence agencies, as well as enhance the 
prestige of the Individual, The reeoiraandatdons of the Task Force on 
Personnel and Civil Service that Congress encourage, and provide the funds 
and authority for, training of civilians at nonfederal establishments 
viU facilitate the training of civilians in language and in the appli- 
cation of electronic devices in the collection and production of 
intelligence. The recommendations with reference to better personnel 
practices, ae they apply to simplification of reduotion-in-force procedures 
and policies, are particularly applicable to the intelligence field, and 
are supported by this task force, as veil as those relating to improvements 
in the merit system, tilth the purpose of raising the prestige of public 
services. The impact of these recommendations of the Task Force on 
Personnel aad Civil Service la the intelligence field is bo obvious that 
further consent is unnecessary here. 

There are two problems, however, which have been repeatedly brought 
to the attention of this task force} namely, the dearth of qualified 
civilian analysts, and the unsatisfactory aspects of certain Military- 
civilian relationships. There is a dearth of qualified analysts In the 
intelligence community as a whole, largely due to Inadequate pay scales 
and the resultant turnovers In search for better paying jobs, to reductions- 
in-force for budget reasons, and to difficulties in reeruitaant. The 
military services cannot . compete with the coTwarcial world in salaries, 
ana there is unequal competition between agencies in the intelligence 




community. Sooa agencies, auch as tha CIA, have been able to pay higher 



salaries.- While there la mo evidence of direct proselyting, there has 
been considerable shifting betvaen agencies as higher paying jobs are 
•uncovered! through the "grapevine." This is an unhealthy condition 
which could be corrected if adequate inducements could be offered by 
the losing agency. Exoessive turnovers are generated as a result of 
cutting expenditures by reduotlons-in-force on an "aoross-tha-board" 
basis, a proceaa which is often repeated in the services during peacetime, 
often without regard to the relative value of the activity to national 
defense. The need for Intelligence in peacetime should be given its 
proper weight, and intelligence agencies should be allotted sufficient 
funds to recruit and retain qualified civilian personnel. 

The recruitment and retention of civilian analysts presents difficulties 
other than thooe relating to salary. Incentives are leaking - incentives 
primarily relating to prestige. It is wall recognized among the military 
chiefs in the intelligence field that much of the basic research and 
production is done by long-term civilian analysts, and that those analysts 
carry a real responsibility for the value and accuracy of the intelligence 
product. However, since they are working in military organisations, this 
responsibility is not reflected in organisational charts. Outsiders are 
prone to give all of the credit to the military occupants of overhead jobs. 
Most civilians appreciate the necessity for anonymity and for the assign- 
ment of top command Jobs to tho military, but often feel that they are 
overlooked in day-to-day relationships. Military chiefs Should be 
especially careful to avoid interposing too many military channels between 
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them and their analysts. Military personnel should avoid drawing any 
civilian-military "lines" in the social affairs of th© intelligence •'. 
uosBDunlty. Care should be taken to avoid partiality toward the military 
in the assignment of such perquisites as office and billet space, trans- 
portation, otenographio holp, eto. Further, the military chief should 
acquaint himself with the oivil-oorvice regulations regarding promotion, 
so that he will be in a position to aid in the promotion of his civilians 
as well sb the military personnel. Re should be particularly careful to 
remember his civilians in matters of awards, citations, and letters of 
appreciation) in other words, make the civilian aware of his importance 
as a member of the team. These considerations are basio, and it is 
fully realised that they apply in equal measure to civilian-military 
relationships throughout the Department of Defense, They are mentioned 
here because the task force believes that many long-term analysts have 
transferred in recent years to civilian agenoies, such as the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, because of th© failure 
of military chiefs to appreciate the Importance of making the civilian 
feel the, va lue of his contribution. 

Some consideration should be given to the use of retired officers as 
intelligence analysts. Through the operation of the Officer Personnel Aet 
of 1947, many well qualified officers are being forcibly retired in their 
early fifties because of not being selected for promotion. It Is believed 
th&'c many of thee© would be interested in voluntary employment as olvllian 
analysts if offered suitable remuneration. The present laws covering the 
Federal employment of retired personnel would have to be amended to permit 
payment of salaries which would attract such personnel. Only 5-year 
contracts should be offered to insure the infusion of now blood and current 



knowledge of military requirements. Applicants should be carefully screened 
on tha basin of experience and capabilities. This program would result in 
savings to the Government, and it would exploit a source of several 
hundred people which has hardly been touched* The same confederations would 
apply to retired enlisted specialists, especially in the electronics and 
oommunication fields. 

Noed,,f p r a Civilian Career Se rvice 

A need for a oivllian career service in the intelligence community 
has been exprssaad In some quarters, especially in view of the career 
service now being instituted in the Central intelligence Agenoy. The 
thought has been expressed that the intelligence agencies of the military 
services are placed at a disadvantage in competition for the services of 
specialists in critical fields. While this disadvantage evidently exists, 
the same argument could be presented for special career services in any 
off the "support- type" operations of the military service 8. It is believed 
that administrative difficulties inherent in setting up a system on other 
than management levels are over-riding. The recommendations of the Task 
Force on Personnel and Civil Service, especially as they relate to a 
Senior Civil Service, will aid materially the intelligence community 
and are supported by this task force. 

The task force believes, however, that some provision should be made 
to facilitate the interchange of civilian employees within the intelli- 
gence community for the purpose of orientation, familiarization, 
indoctrination, and area training without serious joapecedy to the individual 
concerned. Oftentimes, there is a necessity for the utilization of 
civilian specialists in foreign intelligence activities with military 
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rank and cover. It io often desirable to dispatch civilians overseas at 
abort notice, and to bring those employed overseas back to the Zone of 
Interior. Since intelligence civilian positions overseas (attache and 
theater eoreaands) are currently in the excepted service category and 
the majority of departmental and Zone of Interior positions are subjected 
to the competitive service, there can be no interchange on a transfer 
basis. Greater use by the Department of Defense of Schedule A in the 
employment of civilian specialists for the Zone of Interior vould correct 
this situation to saa» degree, as uoll as facilitate the recruiting of 
specialists in oases where oivil-sorvioe regulations are unduly restrictive. 

Because of the npeoial nature of the peacetime mission of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, a civilian career service is absolutely necessary. 
Security considerations and the far-flung nature of the Agency's peacetime 
operations, the necessity that its personnel be available immediately for 
servioe anywhere at any tine, would oaks the procurement and retention of 
personnel impossible unless the advantages inherent in a career servioe 
were available . The Agency has nsado great progress in implementing a 
career service outside of civil service, ^od shall have completed the job 
in about ten months , according to present estimates. The plan as conceived 
and set up by. Agency personnel in close collaboration with the Civil 
Servioe Commission follows civil-service procedures and policies very 
closely, with the exception of consideratione relating to discharge. 
By law, the director hae the authority to summarily discharge personnel 
at any time for reasons of national security, without prejudice to the 
individual insofar as seeking positions olsowhoro in tho Gov^nssent is 
concerned. The plan is well conceived and is being efficiently executed. 
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The tank force was advised of the details of legislation which the Agency 
ta requesting.. This legislation would authorize its civilians serving 
overseas home~to-work leave, dependent medical care, and vould provide allov- 
ancea for the education of their children. It is understood that those 
proposals are under consideration in the Bureau of the Budget to determine 
their applicability to personnel in other Government agencies. The task 
force wishes to associate itself with the proposals of CIA in this regard 
providing the sane privileges are accorded to civilisa employees of other 
intelligence agencies and departments serving overseas. 




the question arises as to whether the arced services have allotted the proper 
proportion of their personnel to peacetime intelligence* This task force 
has observed deficiencies in many areas. In the Office of Baval Intelligence, 
it was observed that, vhile one-half again as many requests for intelligence 
are being presently processed as were requested at the height of the Koreas 
War, the personnel engaged have been reduced because of recent economy drives. 
A similar situation exists in 0-2, Army, where it was noted that the collection 
and production activities were definitely understaffed in the light of 
existing backlogs. This was particularly true of the USSR bloc of the Production 
Division, where a large backlog exists in spite of the fact that over 50 percent 
of the personnel assigned to the division are in the USSR bloc. The Plans 
Branch of the Collection Division in Army 0-2 is usually so busy with "crash" 
operations problems that it has very little time to give thought to devising 
new methods of collecting intelligence concerning the USSR, something that 
is badly needed, as the results of present methods aye practically nil* There 
is no doubt that some of the deficiencies observed can and should be corrected 



by administrative measures relating to better organization and 
reallocation of present personnel strength. What is really needed, 
however, is a devaluation on the national defense level of the Importance 
of Intelligence in peacetime, so as to avoid the iiapaot of across-the- 
board economy drives requiring undue reduetions-ln-f orce in our centers 
of intelligence f 

Peacetime is obviously the best time for the production of depart- 
mental as well as national intolligenee. When war begins, it is too late 
to fully exploit captured Soviet arms and equipment and to aoquire the 
knowledge of topographic and climatic conditions ao essential to success 
in combat operations. In addition, intolligenee produced for future use 
in combat is of great value as basic intelligence for use in planning on 
the strategic level and may even preclude our beooming embroiled in 
hostilities. Economies effected by cutting expenditures and making 
personnel reductions on an across-the-board basis in our peacetime 
intelligence structure are generally false economies, and any decrease 
in the budget allotted to intelligence in peacetime should receive 
very serious consideration. 

On the other hand, the services can obtain more efficient utilisa- 
tion of personnel available by more equitable distribution of 'the work- 
load, and by reorganization with a view to eliminating some of the 
excessive overhead that now exists as the result of eompartmentslisaticn. 
There oan be more eroua-servioing between sections to reduce backlogs 
and more use made of stenographio pools. There are too many managers, 
liaison men, briefers, reviewers, and coordinators in comparison with 
the .number of productive people. 
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Apparently, little thought has been given to the coordination in 
personnel procurement plana to avoid the impact of the time-lag involved 
in our preoent security olearance requirements for the filling of 
sensitive positions in tine of eoergericy. Executive Order 10450 requires 
a full field Investigation for euoh positions, vith a provision for 
limited-tine clearance in emergencies, pending completion of full field 
investigation, at the discretion of the head of the agency or department. 
At present, the baoklog in the Army on full field investigations is such 
that six to nine months are required ?or completion. This tins-lag trill 
affect materially the procurement in time of emergency of additional 
personnel in the highly sensitive Intelligence field. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is working closely with the Office 
of Secretary of Defense insofar as military personnel are concerned, and 
is now in the process of compiling a "Hilitory Occupational Specialty" 
0308) breakdown and lists of reserve personnel, to include a plan for 
point credits toward reserve retirement. The civilian requirements have 
hardly been touched, however. All of those agencies will be demanding, 
on high priority, the services of similar personnel. It is believed 
that a real predion exists here that should have the benefit of advance 
coordinated planning. 




The establishment of a completely separate iatelligeno© corps for 
career purposes does not appear to be desirable for regular military 
personnel . The Intelligence Specialization Programs and the limited 
career systems now onqployed by the military services meet the present 
needo of the eervicoe for specialiaation . (p» 256) 



There is a scarcity of qualified linguists to support the intelli- 
gence effort, and the potential of American educational institutions has 
not been fully exploited to meet this need, (pp. 259, 260) 

At present, the intelligence community of the services is getting 
its ohoro of highly qualified military personnel, but there is always a 
danger that its needs may bo overlooked, (p. 262) 

Many veil qualified civilian analysts have transferred from tho 
military services to civilian agencies because of some faulty personnel 
management practices in the services, and because the services are hampered 
by certain civil-eorvice requirements . (pp. 261,265) 

There is a dearth of qualified analysts in the intelligence coswraunity » 
a condition that could be allerlated to some degree by more extend*® 
esuploymant of well-qualified retired military personnel* (pp« 26V266) 

The intelligence agencies have been impaired by across-the-board 
reduetions»in~foreo to effect peacetime economies, (pp. 26?, 270) 

Little thought or effort in planning has boon given to the itspact 
oii parsunnel procurement in time of emergency of the tima-iag involved 
in our present security olearanco requirements for filling eeHsitive 
ponitiono. (p» 271) 




That the Department of Defense - 

Give serious consideration to the exploitation of the ROTC 
and reserve intelligence programs for language training purposes by 
offering credit toward reserve comoiesiono and drill credits reapeotiveJy 
for the completion of selected language courses. 

Conduct periodic surveys of service personnel procedures to 
insure that adequate consideration is being given to the requirements of 
the intelligence agencies for their shara of the best qualified military 
personnel. 

Require that the military services study the problem of iwproviag 
the prestige of the civilian analyst vis-a-vis hi* military colleagues* 

Facilitate the employment as intelligence specialists of 
qualified retired military personnel by initiating action toward amending 
the laws Concerning Federal employment of retired military personnel, 
with a view to removing the present ceiling on the Federal pay of such 
individuals. 

Give serious consideration to more extensive use of Schedule A 
in the employment of civilian analysts and other intelligence specialists , 
in order to provide the necessary flexibility in the recruitment of 
qualified civilian personnel by the military service.?, and to facilitate 
the interchange of such personnel between the Zone of Interior compstitive 
service end the overseas excepted service. 

In the consideration of future economies, give proper weight 
to the importance of intelligence in peacetime, so as to avoid serious 
reduotions-in-force in our centers of intelligence production. 
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Take prompt action to insure that proper consideration in 
personnel planning is given to the impact of the time-lag involved in 
our present clearance requireaients for filling sensitive positions. 




X SECURITY 



Scope of Survey 

In the conduct of this survey, the task force assiduously 
endeavored to keep its effort focused and to expend its time and 
resources in the accomplishment of the specific duties assigned to 
it by the Hoover Commission — to study and investigate the present 
organization and methods of operation of the members of the 
intelligence community and to determine what changes, if any, 
would be necessary or desirable. — > 

This detailed study of the policies, functions and procedures '. 
of the departments and agencies collecting and handling intelligence 
data, as outlined to us by the Commission, did not necessarily entail 
the Investigation of the security angle of individual cases. 

However, since the character of personnel affects these intelli» 
genee functions, we faced squarely the issue of individual cases 
brought to our attention from various sources. A number of names 
came to us with supposedly derogatory information or merely with 

i 

derogatory implications. 

When any such information or any name was brought to our attention 
from any source concerning individuals employed in the intelligence 
field, or even if not eo employed, every case except those obviously 
'without merit was referred by ua to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation or, where appropriate, to the responsible intelligence agency, 






Up to the time this report was prepared, soma replies to our 
inquiry developed inforaation to the effect that the records contained 
no adequate basis for suspicion of the individuals as security risks. 
Some replies indicated that the individuals were under investigation 
and that the , investigations were continuing. One of the individuals 
is on leave without pay, pending completion of an investigation now 



in process and appropriate disposition. 
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There are throe directives on which -the security measures of the 
various roambers of the intelligence coaaBunity aro based. Thoy are 
Executive Order No. 104.50, which relates to personnel clearances; 
Executive Order No. 10501, relating to the security classification of 
material; and "The Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation," 
issued January 15, 1953, by the Department of Defense and applicable 
only to civilian concerns performing contracts for the military services., 
In addition, there are various rulings of the Attorney General, policy 
directives of individual agencies, and legal enactments which affect 
security procedures * from pronouncements contained in these documents, 
the various agencies issue policies and regulations which guide and 
control their security effort. 

Organisational Arrangements 

The position? of the security aotivitieo within the various agency 
organisations differ widely. 

Army. Security functions are placed in a division within 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-42 (Intelligence). 
Investigations of military personnel are conducted by the Counter 
Intelligence Corps, and of the civilians, by the Civil Service Consnieslon. 

Navy. Activity in this area is placed in the Security and 
Security Controls Division, QHI, iihich is directly responsible to tho 
Director of Haval Intelligence. Investigations of military personnel 
are conducted or controlled by the Investigations Branch, which is also 
part of the Office of Naval Intelligence. Investigations of civilian 
personnel are made by the Civil Service Commission. 





Air Force. Security and investigation activities are placed 



under the Inspector General, DSAF, and his deputy for security. They 
are completely separated from the positive intelligence activities, 
except tap liaison contacts. Industrial and installations security 
responsibilities are given to the Air Provost Marahal,and military 
personnel investigations and counterintelligence are functions of 
the Office of Special Investigations. Civilian personnel investigations 
are conducted by the Civil Service Commission., 

State Department* Security responsibilities are discharged 
by the Bureau of Security and Consular Affaire and are not included as 
functions of the Intelligence Area. Under the Bureau of Security, 
the Office of Security is responsible for tho physical and procedural 
security of the Department of State's establishments, both at home and 
abroad. Investigations of both personnel and security matters are 
also conducted by this office , 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The entire operation of this 
agency is involved in security and it functions in every aspect thereof. 

Central Intelligence Agency. The Office of Security has the 
responsibility and performs the necessary functions in this area under 
the policy control and guidance of the Deputy Director (Support). 

tessassl 

Policies and procedures for enforcing security measures related to 
personnel are universally similar In the different agencies concerned 
(FBI, ONI, 0-2, AFOIR, CIA, State). The major obstacle in this area 
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clearances. Backlogs exist in all agencies in this area, aid the 
tins required to complete clearance checks rune up to fifteen months 
for a full background investigation in one agency. 

In thlB same area, three problems have arisen for -which no firm 
solutions have been achieved so far. One is connected with the 
subversive organizations lists which are issued from time to time by 
the Attorney General. The difficulty connected therewith is in 
effecting a resurvey of personnel in the Armed Forces who have already 
signed loyalty certificates (DD Form 98) which did not inoltade the 
organizations designated later by the Attorney General. The adminis- 
trative effort involved in recirculariziag ell members of the Armed 
Forces eaoh time a new list is issued would be a costly and elaborate one. 

Another problem faced by security review personnel is the matter. . 
of weight to be given to dorogatory information concerning the 
activities of families of military personnel at periods well in the 
past. There is ho yardstick provided for the evaluation of such 
Information, which results in a lack of uniformity of action among 
the agencies in this regard. 

The third problem area developed is in the field of industrial 
security, which involves the matter of providing security clearance 
for an estimated three to six million employees of defense plants , 
The Department of Defense has issued instructions (Industrial Security 
Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information) which describe the 
procedures to be followed in safeguarding information. Spot checks 
are made to insure compliance . For those working on material classified 



as secret and above, the procedures are well laid cat and are feasible 
of accomplishment. When it cornea to the employment and clearance of 
employees on confidential classification work, the system now in use, 
hereby employers, previously- cleared by the military services, dear 
their own people, is recognized as being weak and insecure. However, 
for the military agencies to undertake such a comprehensive investiga- 
tive task would require the employment and training of a large number 
of people, which alone would require an extensive time-lag and great 
expense. The attitude has been to take a calculated risk in this 
area with major reliance placed on keeping known subversives out of 
employment on classified material. It is the "sleeper 1 * who outwardly 
is not aeeooiated with any subversive group or activity who creates 
the danger. To develop the presence of such employees, the entire 
body must be checked and screened* and this is a major undertaking. 
There is presently in the hands of SSO a study prepared by the Secretary 
of Defense which makes certain recommendations intended to improve the 
security situation in the confidential classification area. 

Frequency of Security Ohochfl 

Army. There is no periodic reoheok made after original appoint 
meat of officers or civilian employees. All newly commissioned officers, 
including those in the Reserve and national Guard components, are given 
c National Agsnoy Cheok prior to appointment. Officer and enlisted 
personnel are given further security cbeoks when assigned to duty 
requiring handling of classified material, or when transferred from 
one assignment to another within the intelligence area. Everyone must 
sign DD Form 98 (loyalty certificate). 4 < A . ? , ,., 
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Ravy. There 1b no established polity regarding ro chocking of 
previously cleared personnel. The same system applies here as in 
the Amy for those being assigned apeoifically to duties involving 
handling classified Material, 

Air Fores. Ho established policy for reoheoking personnel. 
Sane procedure applicable aa in the Array in duty asslgnraants involving 
classified material. 

State Department. At the present tins, this department is 
97 percent complete on giving all employees an original clearance check. 
As yet, no policy has been firmly established for reoheoking, although 
consideration is being given to doing this on a four or five-year basis. 

Central Intelligence Agency. No periodic program for recheoking 
personnel. However, new security checks are made on the occasion of 
reassignment to new areas and stations or on promotion. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI, through its personnel 
reporting system, considers that it has an annual recheck of security. 

Sw voimnce^of^Psrson nel After Separation from Duty with 

There is no attempt made by any of the military services to maintain 
surveillance over personnel separated from duty with military intelligence. 
However, the information on anyone, military or civilian, separated from 
any military service on charge of a crime or question of loyalty is 
turned over to the FBI if the person is in the United States, or to 
the CIA, if abroad. 
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la the military services, security is considered a function of 
command. Commanding officers of military facilities and installations 
are required to provide and maintain the proper security measures in 
accordance with the provisions of Executive Orders Nos. 10-450 and 10501. 
Each military service has certain elements, such as the CIC in the Arms', 
who are assigned the jot of checking these various facilities for 
compliance with thrjso orders? , She State Department has a security office 
which has operatives to effect the same inspections. CIA's procedures 
in this area are similar to those of the Department of State, with 
inspections made under the direction of the Office of Security. 

The security of industrial facilities Is the responsibility of 
the individual owners. When they are handling classified material, 
however , they ere subject to the provisions of Exeoutive Order 10501. 
The compliance of the contractor with this order is checked by the 
operatives of the service for whom the contractor is performing the 
work. 

Trafofow; 

The Army la establishing a course at Ft. Holablrd, Maryland, which 
will provide training for security officers, both military and civilian, 
in the techniques of checking security measures. This course will be 
available to all tho military cervices and undoubtedly to other agencies 
if requested. It will be of three-weeks' duration and will accommodate 39 
members per class. 




Applica tion of Laws and Regulatio ns 

The task force examined the policies and procedures issued by the 
departments and agencies surveyed in implementation of the executive orders* 
concerning security and is of the opinion that they are realistioo 
Conclusio ns 

The continued employment in m intelligence organisation of an in- 
dividual about whom sufficient doubt o on earning his security has been raised 
during the conduct of an investigation although the investigation i» 
otlll in procesB •=» representa an unjustifiable risk to the national security 
even though such individual is placed in a nonsenaitive position 0 

The danger of breaking intelligence security always exists in spits 
of the aggressive and extensive preventive measures instituted,, The de~ 
partments and agencies of the intelligence community give evidence of re- 
cognizing this danger^ It is considered that the standards established 
are reasonable in extent and effective in application except &3 they re~ 
late to the periodic rechecking of personnel employed in dealing with 
sensitive material o (pplT^BO/afeL) >- ' ^ 

Recommendation* 

That any individual employed in an intelligence organization about 
whom sufficient doubt concerning his security has been raised during the 
conduct of an investigation r although the investigation is still in 
prooess - should be removed from employment pending final determination 
of his oaae* Findings and proposed disposition of those eases which 
were reported as still in process at the time the survey by this task 
force was concluded should be reported to the PreBidento 

That measures be instituted in all agencies to recheck the security 
status of all personnel engaged in intelligence activities at periodic 
intervale not to exceed five years in any individual caae 0 
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XI CODHTERINTELLIGENGE 
Baokgroupd 
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Counterintelligence has been defined as "that phase of intelligence 
covering all activity devoted to destroying the effectiveness of Inimical 
foreign intelligence activities and to the protection of information 
against espionage, personnel against subversion, and installations or 
material against sabotage." (Dictionary of United States Military Terms 
for Joint Usage, 2d Rev., inc. Change No. l) 

Counterespionage is a term whioh is frequently used interchangeably 
with counterintelligence, but which actually by definition is not as 
all-inclusive as the word " counterintelligence. " It is defined as 
"a category of counterintelligence, the objective of uhich is the 
detection and neutralisation of foreign espionage, Its operations, 
techniques, communications, and personnel." (Dictionary of United 
States Military Terms, supra). 

Ve are dealing here with the broad term "counterintelligence," 
which represents the methods or procedures used in preventing our 
enemies from learning our secrets and/or damaging our facilities, and 
the results of those procedures. Thus, counterintelligence is a function 
of security. 

As far back as 1939, President Roosevelt recognised the necessity 
for establishing some direction to the counterintelligence effort In the 
United States. This need became evident as a result of the efforts 
of the Dies Committee, and President Roosevelt, by executive order, 
directed the TBI to coordinate and conduct domestic counterintelligence 
activities. 




In 1949, based upon authority contained ia the Hational Security 
Act, the Wational Security Council (BSC) formally established two 
eoEaaittees entitled the Interdepartsental Intelligeneo Conference (IIC) 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security (ICIS) . the 
110 has boon in existence since 1939 as a result of Presidential 
directives. 

The IIC is composed of tho Director of FBI, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, Army, the Director of OBI, and the Director of the Office 
of Special Investigations, Air Force. This comaittee, by charier of 
the BSC,, is restricted to coordinating investigations concerning 
espionage, counterespionage, sabotage, subversion, and other related 
intelligence natters. The matters for consideration by the IIC are 
restricted to consideration of domestic or Zone of Interior problems, 



in which OXA has no counterintelligence function. The CIA handles such 
Batters in foreign areas, except where Armed Forces bases are established, 
and as a matter of further coordination, the CIA has a representative 
who, although not a mamber of the IIC, eite with the other members in 
its meetings. 

The IOIS, also chartered by BSC, ia composed of representatives of 
the Departments of State, Defense, Treasury, and Justice, and coordinates 
all internal security matters not specifically assigned to the IIC, such 
as port security, shipping and aircraft (civilian) control, security of 
cosaaunicationa systoias, etc. 

Responsibility for each one of the activities mentioned above is 
asaignad to a specific agency, such assignments being arrived at by lav 
or agreement among the members of the cognizant committee. 
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In 1949 » by mutual agreement of members of 110, investigative 
responsibility in th© domestic operations of counterintelligence was 
fixed wadov a "Dalinitatione Agyeamftnt" In accordance with which all 
agendas are successfully operating at the present tine. 

The I CIS, in collaboration vita the HO, after a lengthy study, 
reported to tbo DSC concerning the freedom which Soviet-bloc diplomatic 
people were allowed, in contrast to treatment given to our own diplomats 
stationed in bloc aonntrlss. They cited several Instances where Soviet 
personnel In the United States were abusing the privileges granted. 
The NSC thereupon directed that restrictions similar to those imposed 
on oar diploma tio of ficiale should be imposed on Soviot-bloo diplomats 
and appointed a special subcommittee to Implement this directive, 
composed of representatives of ODM, the Departments of Justice, Defense, 
and State, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the FBI. 

Role of the Federal Bnreau of Investigation 

Many agencies of the Government touch upon counterintelligence. 
Background investigations of applicants for governmental employment 
would not be so prevalent were it not for the possibility of looating a 
leak or a potential leak in our security system. Civil Service 
investigators, the Coast Guard, the Narcotics Division of the Treasury 
Deportment, and many others are linked to counterintelligence; even 
the police departments of cities, counties, and states are alert to 
the possibility of sabotage and subversive activities. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, however, is the recognised center of the 
donas tio aspect of internal security, including counterintelligence 
within the United States and its possessions. Its work and the adamiis*. 




The special agent is responsible to the special agent in charge, who 
in turn is directly responsible to tho director. This placement of 
direct responsibility, plus the careful screening of applicants and 
training in continuously Improving technique b, has produced an organisa- 
tion on which every other department or agency in the Government relies 
for some phase of its counterintelligence efforts to effect internal 
security. 




The close relationship between counterintelligence and security is 
further demonstrated In the physical arrangement of divisions within 
the Armed Forces, the State Department, end the Central Intelligence 
Agenoy, as oh of which has a group to perform counterintelligence within 
its jurisdiction. 

Department of foe Army, 

The Counterintelligence Corps of the Army is a responsibility of 
the Aseietaut Chief of Staff, 0-2, who also establishes policy for 
socurityj and by definition (SR. 380-310-1) counterintelligence "includes 
those aspects of military intelligence which relate to security control 
measures, both active and passive, and which are designed to insure the 
safeguarding of information, personnel, equipment, and installations 
against espionage, sabotage, or subversive activities of foreign powers 
and of disaffected or dissident groups of individuals which may 
constitute a threat to the national security. 11 
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Although the Anzy Intelligence Center at Ft. Holabird, Maryland, 
is responsible for personnel assigned to the Counterintelligence Corps 
and holds the finished investigative files , tho Security Division, 0-2, 
ia responsible for all policy natters pertaining to counterintelligence , 
monitors the program, reviews Information obtained, and disseminates 
intelligence within Arny staff channels. In the field, Counterintelligence 
Corps personnel are responsible to the arny or conasand where assigned and 
perform all security and counterintelligence functions for their 
respective armies and commands. 

The countarintelligGnes organization of the United States Havy 
dates from the end of World War I. The Havy, however, has no Office of 
Counterintelligence as such. This function stems from the Security 
Division of the Office of Naval Intelligence through the District 
Intelligence Officer of eaoh comaand to civilians under contract to the 
Havy vho do the actual work of investigations, surveillance, and checking 
for security of facilities . The Director of Naval Intelligence is 
responsible for and monitors the program. Within his office in tho 
Security Division is an Investigations Branch which maintains a control 
of all investigations throughout the various naval commands. These 
investigations lnolude not only those directed at protecting naval 
information and establishosnts from foreign espionage and sabotage, 
but also those' involving any criminal offense against the Navy. This 
appears to be the result of a rapid growth of the Office of Haval 
Intelligence from a small integrated office just before World War II 
to a large enterprise at its peak in 194-5, but still retaining intelligence, 
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counterintelligence , and criminal investigations within its functions. 
At present, the Navy's greatest deficiency in the field of counter- 
intelligence is the shortage of competent, trained personnel to carry 
the heavy investigative burden and resultant analysis of counter- 
intelligence to assure the security of naval installations, contracting 
plants , information, and personnel. The liaison between the Bavy and 
other countsrlntelligenco agencies is very good, but additional competent 
personnel are required to execute its own responsibilities in this field* 

In the Air Force, the responsibility for counterintelligence and 
security is with the Direotor of Special Investigations (OSI) as part 
of the functions of the Deputy Inspector General of the Air Force. The 
counterintelligence effort of the Air Force is directed at proteoting 
the Air Force establishment and operations, wherever located, just as 
the other services strive to protect their establishments and operations. 
The work is performed by the Counterintelligence Division of the Office 
of Special Investigations, Inspector Oonerai, United States Air Force. 

Department oY State 

The Department of State does not have a counterintelligence division 
as suoh. Its Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs has an Office of 
Security, which handles all matters of security, including the investi- 
gative function usually denominated as counterintelligence. Investigations 
by this office are conducted on applicants for employment and on 
incunibontQ at home and abroad, and also, where requested, on matters 
W pertaining to the Passport Office, Visa Office, and the Office of Munitions 
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H30ID Ho. 5 provides "that the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall conduct all organized Federal counterespionage operations outsldo 
the United States and its possessions and in occupied areas, Provided 
That this authority shall not be construed to preclude the counterintelli 
genoe activities of any Army, Navy, or Air Command and/or installation 
and certain agreed activities by department and agencies necessary for 
the security of ouch organisations, M The agreed activities mentioned 
above do not appear to be included in the "Agreed Activities" paper 
promulgated as DCID 5 A 1x1 January 1955 » since that paper refers only 
to clandestine collection operations. However , the use of a double- 
agent for collection purposes by the services nay be construed to be 
authorized. Uncovering an enemy agent and neutralising him, if he is 

aubject to the counterintelligence activities of the military installation 

s 

would be a military responsibility} yet, to put that agent to use to 
assist in the performance of that counterintelligence mission would, 
under the above directive, be the responsibility of the CIA, sinoe such 
would then be counterespionage. Ho committees such as the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Internal Security have been established to coordinate the overseas 
counterintelligence effort. 



State Department policy requires that it be notified before an 
investigation is undertaken by any of the investigative agencies of a 
person in diplomatic status and insists that our counterintelligence 
agencies abroad recognise the sovereignty of host countries whore they 
ore located and refrain from covert investigational activities. These 
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pollcioa night appear to restrict counterintelligence activities. 
Actually, however, such is not the case. Where an agency haa reason 
to conduct an investigation of a person in diplomatic status, clearance 
ia readily given, and the faot that the State Department kaowa of the 
investigation only serves to smooth out a misunderstanding which might 
otherwise develop. This is only a natter of recognising diplomatic 
statue in accordance with International Law and agreements, as also is 
the situation where recognition of a sovereign host Country is concerned. 
Furthermore, in the latter case, liaieon le ordinarily established with 
intelligence, investigative, and lav enforcement agencies of the host 
country through which required information can be obtained. 

The only other restrictive policy in this field is that of the CIA 
relative to nondisclosure of sources. The excellent liaison system of the 
TBI has overcome this restriction so far aa internal security within the 
United States is concerned. Mow, as a matter of practice, the CIA 
usually refers a domestic source to the TBI, the only exception being 
whore the source ie to be used in foreign intelligence work by the CIA. 

Evaluation- of the Effort 

The agencies of counterintelligence recognise the present conflict 
of ideologies and the continuing effort of the Communist bloc to violate 
our security by Infiltrating our Armed Forces, industrial concerns, 
scientific (research and development) establishments;, and sensltiiro 
governmental departments and agencies. The overall organisation of the 
counterintelligence effort in the Intelligence community is sound and no 
unnecessary overlap or duplication was found. 



Conclusions 

Effective cooperation among the department b and agencies conoemad 
with domestic counterintelligence is provided through the operations of 
the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference and the Interdepartmental 
Contnittee on Internal Security, supplemented by liaison channels which 
merit commsndatlon. (pp. 281* , 285) 

The Bpeoific responsibility of each domestic counterintelligence 
agency } established in part by statutory authority, is made more definite 
by a "Delimitations Agreement" among the pertinent agencies, which 
prevents overlapping and duplication of functions In this field, (p. 286) 

The Department of the Navy has urgent need for additional competent , 
trained personnel for investigative and analytioal duties' In the field 
of counterintelligence, (pp. 288, 289) 

Overseas counterintelligence operations are conducted by the • 
military services and CIA without the coordinating help or influence j 
of committees as in the domestic situation, (p. 290) 

Recommendation 

That the Department of the Navy give due consideration to the 
requirement for additional competent and trained counterintelligence 
personnel in order to provide adequate security of its personnel and 
facilities. 
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XII MPS AND LIBRARIES 
Ma p s 



Government Agencies in Happing 

There are 35 Government agencies engaged in various aspeots of 
napping, Hot all of then produce naps. Some, such as the Stats 
Department, collect data only, and aosao, such as the Tennessee Valley- 
Authority, produce on a vary small scale* The major effort is carried 
on by the three military departments? Army (Army Hap Service) , Navy, 
(Hydrographio Office) , and Air Force (Aeronautical Charts and Information 
Center) } the Department of Commerce (United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey r hydrographic charts and topographio maps of coastal waters and 
land areas of the United States, its territories and possessions); 
the Department of the Interior (United States Geological Survey - map.) 
of the United States for economic development purposes and for the 
public in general) j and the Department of Agriculture (United States 
Forestry Service) . 

Only the three military departments and, for specif io maps, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, are concerned with the produotion of maps 
as a national intelligence function; but direct communication is 
maintained with the other agencies to obtain whatever basic data or 
compilations are available so that duplication of effort is avoided. 
Moreover, where naps of areas of the United States are required by the 
services, they are obtained from the United States Geological Survey, 
and military information and grids are thon applied by the Army Map 
Sarvico. 
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Thsro is established within the Bureau of the Budget an "Ejcarainer 
of Surveys and Maps,," who coordinates all map-making programs in an 
effort to avoid all duplication or overlapping of functions. The exaniinor 
treats the agencies vithin the Department of Defense as a unit. 

Over the years* there has developed, through mutual cooperation 

among the agencies, an Interagency Hap Procurement Coumittee, on which 

aro represented the nap activities of - 

The Library of Congress 

State Department 

C.S f Amy - Intelligence 

0,3. Amy Map Service 

U,S, Navy - Hydrographio Office 

U.S, Air Force - Aeronautical Charts and Information Center 

Central Intelligence Agency - 

U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey (Commerce) 

U.S. Oeological Survey (Interior) 

The primary function of this committee is to insure cooperation among the 

members so as to prevent duplication in map procurement. 

Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense performs no actual napping function. 
By directive, however, the Department retains an expert to study the 
research and development phase of the geodetic and cartographic program 
through I960 j and through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the mapping effort 
of the military departments is coordinated. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, by memorandum promulgated August 25, 1949, 
assigned specific responsibilities to the three services for mapping 
in accordance with their respective missions on land, sea, and in the air. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff also have established a Photo and Survey 
Section within the Joint Intelligence Croup, which is responsible for 
expressing napping and survey policy. Moat of the effort of this group 




is dirootsd toward the dovelopnant of plana for mapping in support of 
the following three plans » 

A short-range plan, on the capability of the Soviet and its 
satellites to nsfee war and the probable courses of action. The present 
plan covers 1955 and 1956. 

A radium-range plan on the same subject for 1956*57. 

A long-range plan on the sane subject - 1958 to 1964. 
Other projeots under the sponsorship of this section include a 
worldwide survey for the purpose of tying together the basic grid 
arrangement of world napping* This requires the use of advanced methods 
in aerial surveying and an iriciuased effort in the collection of nsap data, 
particularly as concerns geodetic locations. The section has arranged 
an allocation of cartographic contractors in the event of war, by 
.agreement among the services , so as to preclude competitive bidding 
for the production facilities of contractors , thus upping the price. 
It has sponsored a ready supply source by establishing a standby nsap 
depot, which, unfortunately, is located in Omaha, Kabraska, within a 
nuclear bomb damage radius of the headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Commando 

To facilitate accessibility , a standard indexing system of photographio 
prints has been agreed upon by the services, and tho two existing print 
lit' varies will be moved presently into 'the Pentagon. However, after 
the move, the Havy's facility and approximately six million prints till! 
remain under the control of the Kavy, and the Air Porce-Aray Library, 
with its 17 nillion prints, will continue under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Air Force. 
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Department of the Amy 

The Army has the responsibility for procuring and evaluating aowrc© 
material and operating a library of naps, geodetic and astronowieal 
position data, and related publications for the coomon use of the three 
oervices j producing and supplying standard and special mapB for general 
use of the Department of Defense and combat operations on land, including 
the Army phase of airborne operations) compiling large-scale topographic 
bases of land areas for the common use of the three military departments 5 
and estimating requirements and specifications for aerial photography 
and the use of airborne electronic oontrol for production of those maps 
which are a responsibility of the Department of the Army. 

The Army has the overall responsibility for furnishing ground maps 
to all services and agencies and for obtaining all geodetic data for 
maps. Within the Army, the Army Map Service of the Corpa of Engineers 
provides this service. 

SR 11-10-50, which promulgates Army Program Wo. 5, specifies that 
"tho Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2 will develop and coordinate policy 
pertaining to operating plans for the production and supply of maps > 
terrain models, geodetic data, and related materials required by the 
Department of Defense and the three military cervices, and will monitor 
the preparation of, and furnish to other services concerned, Army- 
requirements for aerial photography and electronic control by airborne 
means for the production of maps and related materials." 

Also, 0-2 prepares and distributes a statement of military Happing 
priorities worldwide, based on requirements established by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, 0-3. Thereafter, the Chief of Engineers takes car© of 
"maps, geodetio data, and aerial photography collection, procurement aad 
production as required by 0-2," 
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iBotion pictures for intelligence purposes. Comanders of overseas 
coaBflanda are reBponolblG for theater-vide collection of existing 
foreign nap and photo intelligence, as well as for production of nape 
and related material of their respective areas of Interest within 
their capabilities. 

The oost of Military surreys and maps, including that of the Army 
Map Service, charged against the budget supported by military 
intelligence is as follows t 



Unusual expenditures are required to met urgent demands for maps 
of a particular area, as in the recent Guatemalan episode. The Army 
Hap Service was called upon to produce naps of this area on an emergency 
basis, for which foods had not been previously acquired » 

It is difficult to obtain funds for now items such as plastic 
relief models, which are a definite improvement over the older-type 
contour naps. This form of map proved its value in Korea, but difficulty 
has been experienced in acquiring funds to extend its application. 





Tha W&vy's responsibility is similar to the Army, except that 
it covers charts for sea, amphibious, and aeronautical navigation, 
and coordination with the Air Force in the production of charts and 
related documents for primary use in tactical air operations. The 
Office of Naval Intelligence coordinates the intelligence aspect of 
all naval oharts and is ultimately responsible for collection of 
necessary data not otherwise available. The ^orographic Office 
produces all charts for which the Navy has production responsibility. 

Department of the Air Force 
Similarly, the responsibility of the Air Force ie tied to its 
mission in the air. More a pacifically, however, the Air Force procures 
source materials and operates a library thereof for primary application to 
aerial warfare) furnishes aerial photography for the Army and the Air 
Force, and maintains a library of aerial and terrain photography} 
produces aeronautical charts for aerial warfare) and furnishes for the 
three service© ground control secured by airborne electronic means 
and reduces it for aeronautical charting. 

Its research, development, compilation, production, and distribution 
( is provided through the Aeronautical Oharts and Information Center, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Washington, D.O., staffed as of February 28, 
1955, with 3,282 civilians, 83 officers, and 101 airmen. Cost figures 
for the overall operation are not available, but the cost of contributions 
by this activity to the National Intelligence Survey has approximated 
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The State Department prepares no naps, but it cooperates as a 
collector of Intelligence for naps, and, of course, is a user of naps. 



Central Intelligence Agency 
The Cartography Section of toe Central Intelligence Agency is 
located in the Geographic Area of the Offioe of Research and Reports,, 
This office ia an outgrowth of a former cartographio office in the Office 
of Strategic Services, which was handed to the State Department after 
World War II, and later was transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It produces a tremendous volume of custom-tailored maps for 
use in connection with the production of the National Intelligence Survey. 
A nap library ie maintained where naps of intelligence value, such as 
economic, ethnic, and linguistic naps, are available for study and use. 
Generally, the basic data for these maps and charts are derived from 
Its own collection activities as well as those of the other Intelligence 
Advisory Committee agencies. The Central Intelligence Agency has 
rendered valuable assistance in the collection field in this respect, 
particularly in gathering information on the Soviet bloc. For example, 
when bridges, highways, railroads, industrial plants, or other man-made 
physical features of the landscape are relocated, the reports of the 
Central Intelligence Agency occasionally reflect these changes so that 
new naps irf.ll show the now locations. 




Coordination 

The intelligence cosHannity keeps abreast of map production for 
intelligence purposes in several ways. The first, most important, and 
best raathod ia that of direct emwrronl cation among the counterparts of 
all the agencies producing maps. When the agency develops a roquiremnt 
for a map or chart, other agencies are checked for basic data, and where 
another agency has a responsibility for a particular contribution, that 
agency is called upon to produce its share. 

Recently, CIKCPAC placed a request on Amy for naps of certain 
Pacific areas necessary for amphibious objectives of current war plans. 
Representatives of the Array (0-2), Navy (QUI), Army Map Service, and 
the hydrogxaphic Office not, assigned specific functions, and are now 
proceeding to produce the naps primarily from source materials on hand, 
Where additional data are required, they will be obtained either by 
civilian contract or through the Army, Navy, and Air Force facilities. 

This saee system prevails regardless of the problem, agencies, or 
countries involved, and Is indicative of the high degree of cooperation 
among the groups. No ad hoc committees are required to wrestlo with the 
problem. The agencies involved divide the work end produce the required 
document. 

Another method of keeping all interested parties informed is by use 
of reading panels, discussed elsewhere, and the various libraries to 
which every group has access . Also, the services publish accession 
lists detailing maps produced and in process, and the various producers 
have status of production charte readily available to all who need to know. 
The Office of Chief of Engineers publishes a summary schedule of mapping 
activities. The Army Map Service publishes, in huge indexed volusee, 
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reports which refleot tho progress from planning to completion. The 
Central Intelligence Agency publishes quarterly a "status of projects" 
reflecting caps and reports disseminated by the Agency. 



Progress reports, in general , shov that there is a program for 
producing naps on a worldwide basis; that maps and charts - military, 
economic, and political - with worldwide coverage haw been produced and 
are available. However » the long-range program new being followed must 
be continued in order to provide a more complete and comprehensive 
coverage t This program provides for a once-over coverage of all surface 
areas for which a requirement has been expressed. It originally was 
scheduled for completion by 1968, based on an annual expenditure of 

, However , with the present budgeted figure of I 
the completion date now has been estimated at 1985* 

In general, it is contended that naps are urgently needed in time 
of war and must be produced in peacetime. More maps, better combat 

» 

results, fewer casualties. 

Research and Development 
The worldwide mapping program necessarily includes researoh and 
development of new methods and equipment for better ground or position 
control, and for more facile use of the information colleoted. Soebb 
of the more important developments aret 

HIMK (Photograph and radar range-finding from high altitudes) 
SHPMTT (Shorter ranges) 

RAPIST (Distances between points by radio-plane and two 
ground stations) 

^ gtar OoculWon, 





Plaatip Terrain Mpdola 



Kany positions on current nape are knowi to be in error. It ia 
estimated that the Island of Quant is charted 25 miles off its true 
position on the earth's surface. These new developments are expected 
to correot such errors as this. 

Libraries and Indexing 
Libraries containing source material, photoprintB , maps , and 
charts are as follows* 

1. Arsgr Map Service and Topographic Bases Library 
a, Army %ap Service Duplicate Topographic Bases 

Repository (Omaha) 

2. Eaval Print Library 

3. Air Force Central Print and Indexing Facility 

4. Army Map Service Prints Working File 

5. Military Intelligence Document Library Terrain Photo File 

6. Each Technical Service Print File 

The overlapping discovered in the retention of prints and source 
material is either a working-la vol timesaver, as in the ease of the 
technical services end Army Map Servloe prints working file, or a 
definitely recognised duplication for safety purposes, as in the case of 
the duplicate repository at Omaha. 

Indexing of terrain photos by Amy Map Service is done on a composite 
photo print system basis, uhile -that of the Air Force and Navy prints is 
done on a plot system basis. These systems are the result of years of 
usage for specific purposes vithin the respective services and do not 
appear to have prevented a -wholehearted Interservice cooperation. 





She mapping activity of the Intelligence community performs its 
function as a positive-thinking* direot-aetion group, each part of 
which acts aa an entity in its own field, but with all parte coordinated 
in a worldwide program. The long, medium, and short-range mapping 
programs must be continued on a regularly established basis and with 
considerable research and development so that better position control 
and more detailed intelligence may be shown on intelligence maps. 

Libraries should remain as presently established so that 
innumerable personal or desk files of prints and source material will 
not sprout. Indexing should be permitted to continue as each user 
desires. Ho worthwhile reason has been advanced for changing to a 
standard index, nor for consolidating the elaborate files and records 
of the several services, since any consolidation scheme would only 
lead to an increase of effort and a denial of ready accessibility. 

Visits were mode to the intelligence libraries maintained by the 
military services, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the State 
Department. It is the belief of the task force that these libraries are, 
in general, efficiently maintained, and ihere is a workable system in 
effect among intelligence agonoles for notification of availability 
and exchange. 

There has been much discussion of the subject of putting all the 
material in the possession of all intelligence agencies in cue centralized 
library. Many pros and oons have been presented, but the primary con- 
sideration which affects the effectiveness of any library; namely, 
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accessibility to the material contained therein, seems to be the main 
problem. The value off a library is based on its being so placed that 
the material it contains is readily accessible to its users. The library 
loses its -value' vhen it Is located so that the people who use its 
services must become involved in complicated procedures and long delays 
In obtaining material. It is felt that a central library would result 
in the development of private deskside libraries, and in the retention 
by individuals of material for protracted periods, resulting in the 
denial of access to others. To attempt a central library, which would 
include CIA, Department of State, and others outside the military, seems 
impracticable. 

One way to achieve » in efffeot, the unquestionable desirability of a 
unified library effort would be to establish a single-standard cataloging 
System for all libraries. At the present tine, each library in the 
intelligence oommonity has its own cataloging system. This requires 
elaborate and complex cross-filing procedures within each cataloging 
system, in order to provide positive identification. The CIA library 
has developed and put into use Its own Intelligence Subject Code, which 
the Air Force has adopted, and which is applied by the CIA to all 
intelligence reports from other agencies flowing through the CIA 



destined for use by the Air Force. The Army would readily change its 
system to any one accepted for universal use. The Bavy has considered 
the use of the CIA subject code, but has rejected it because of the 
enormous task involved in reindexing. It is believed that the CIA 
system is the proper one to install, since that agency currently has 
the largest accumulation of active material. This is an objective 
which should be seriously considered by the Intelligence Advisory 
Committeo, with a view to the adoption of ©^single index system. lt»4. < 




A central library for the intelligence community is impracticable'. 
However^ the establishment of a single oataloglag system, based on the 
intelligence code presently used by the CIA, would do away with the 
elaborate and complex aroas-filing procedures now in effect. (pp. 303,30k) 



That the Intelligence Advisory Coaaaitts® consider ths adoption of 
a single index system baaed on the Intelligence Subject Code now in 
use by the CIA. 
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Sm COORDINATION IB OVERSEAS AREAS 

1SCI0 Bo. 1 assiguS to the Director of Central Intelligence 
general, responsibility for coordination of If.S, intelligence activities) 
BSCID No. 2 assigns to each senior U.S. representative in a foreign area 
the responsibility for coordinating Intelligence aotlvlties within hie 
area. A review of field practices met lead one to the inescapable 
conclusion that, despite these assignments of responsibility, the 
bringing together of all intelligence activities into one common effort 
has net with varied degrees of success, and, overall, loaves boko thing 
to be desired. The deficiencies are traceable to problems of organisa- 
tion of the effort and exchange of information between agencies in the 
field. 



Coordination of the colleotion activities has attained lees than the 
optimum effectiveness r at leaet in part because guides end priorities 
to direct the effort are somewhat vague. Unclear definitions of 
responsibilities have given some of the field intelligence people 
confused concepts of roles and relationships in the cosaaanity. Direct 
reporting to Washington headquarters by highly centralised agencies » vhilo 
others report to regional headquarters on a decentralised basis, contri- 
butes to confusion. 

Tim intelligence community ie highly compartmentalised. It is true 
that the differing interests of members of the community, ae well as 
security considerations, dictate some oompartmentation, but it east bo 
recognised also that compartmentation tends to reduce the production of 
the community. 




The cosiaauct atruoture which dividoa the Pacific region into 
-fchttatora under separate military commanders, with the Strategic Air 
Coiaaand (SAG) crossing all the linos, also complicates coordination of 
the intelligence effort in that region. Disparity in the utilization 
of Military Assistance Advisory Groups (HAAQ) as a *our :e of Information 
nay be expected to be remedied by a recent directive instructing M&AG's 
to furnish intelligence information to U.S. collectors. 



In Frankfurt, an Intelligence Coordinating Gonad ttee, chaired by 
the senior 01A representative in the area, provides the mechanism for 
the 3ought-after coordination. In a mare specialised field, the Air 
Foroe has established an Air Technical Liaison Officer fcroup composed 
of personnel with scientific or technical backgrounds, who are seeking 
to improve the collection and exploitation of items of a technical or 
scientific nature. In still another specialised field, at a major 
defector center, the military services have established an adequate 
liaison to insure their being kept apprised of all information of interest 
to them in the exploitation of their interests. 

Exchange of information has been a source of general dissatisfaction 
having varied aspects. Classification of dccuaonts is a principal problem 
in this area of exchange of information. OverclasBiflcation hampers free 
interchange of information at any time. The problem is increased whan 
there is a splintering of a funotion suoh as intelligence among nuarous 
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separate agencies. It is particularly & problea in those modern cases of 
snltl-nation operations such as HATO, where tho United States is operating 
jointly with foreign governments, and yet documents vital to an under- 
standing of the situation by those on whom wo jointly depend for national 
security are restricted to "U.S. Eyes Only." 

The compar fcissnta'tion which character! bgs the intelligence ceasnunity 

- — 

is not conduoive to the exchange of information which can stake wore 
effective the off orto in the field. Actually, the two are mutually 
oxoluaiva . The strong enphasie on security which gives rise to much 
of this cosportnentation also has an unfavorable impaot on the exchange 
of inforoation so vital to the effective operation of the intelligence 
function. CIA, generally, haa been the least cooperative agency in. these 
exchange matters and has aroused thereby the greatest dissatisfaction. 
It is appropriate to note that the CIA representatives generally keep 
the senior U.S. diplomatic and Military representatives apprised of their 
activities to the extent they are permitted to do so. However, because 
of restrictions imposed on the use of this information by the recipient, 
its use la United. In sons areas, a few military men were found who 
ware of the opinion that CIA possessed assets and capabilities which, 
in fact, they did not have» Hot Infrequently the praotice of withholding 
information by CIA is overcoae by information passing unofficially to 
others in the coronunlty on the basis of personal relationships. This 
is obviously building an intelligence edifice on shifting sands. Even 
with this, however, there is generally a lack of sufficient knowledge in 
the coraatunity of the assets and capabilities of the CIA; aad this obvlously 
lnterferes with an optimum planning effort. 



Jbrhaps tho most serious impact of this tendency to restrict exchange 
of inforsaation is felt in the field of clandestine operations where 
failure to excbango information nay result in not only extremely costly 
direct losses in manpower and dollars for agent operation, but perhaps 
even nore importantly in failure to attain the effeetiTe intelligence 
effort necessary at this tit©. 

The impact of security control measures makes the exchange and 
dissemination of information at the field level very difficult, (pp. 307,303)- 

The intelligence community is highly compartmentalised. Differing 
interests of msatoars of the consBunity, as veil as security considerations, 
dictate soma corapartnentatlon , but it most be recognised that such 
compartmentetien tends to reduce the intelligence production of tho 
community, (p. 308). 

The strong emphasis on security, which gives rise to a high degree 
of compartmentation, has an unfavorable impact on the exchange of 
information so vital to the effective operation of the intelligence 
function. The limitations imposed by CIA on its field representatives have 
aroused the greatest dissatisfaction, (p. 308). 

The limitations imposed on military commanders in the field by the 
rigid application of the principle of "need to know" and the use of the 
rubber stamp "Eyes Only" seriously impair his timely use of vital informa- 
tion when received, (pp. 308 , 309) o 

That senior military commanders in the field be given greater flexi- 
bility in their use of information on a need-to-know basis, giving due 
regard to the protection of its source. i . (( 




Sisssaa&sa 

The task force has boon forcibly impressed by the fact that U.S. 
intelligence Is not adequate to the highly pressing needs. Despite -oast 
gains in oar intelligence stature in the decade since the close of 
World War II, we are still lacking much that is indispensable to a 
successful defense of American interests, either In a continuation of 
the present cold-uar tactics or In the event of a resumption of arced 
conflict on either a regional or global soale. The need for intelli- 
gence la continuous. It is logical to expect that those most ooucerned 
with our success in this field will use every conceivable method to 
block our endeavors. Sons efforts are being made to find new ways in 
which to improve our position, but the task force considers that these 
research and development efforts to discover new means, methods, and 
techniques to collect, process, and produce intelligence are too few and 
too dispersed. These efforts must be augmented and steps taken to insure 
that developments of this type of 6ns agency are mads available to all 
agencies. In furtherance of these efforts there is need for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable coordinating and exchange mechanism which would 
function as a catalytic agent in the development of new methods, techniques 9 
and equipment, and as a clearing house for information on all research 
and development activities of this type in the intelligence community. 
Analyses and evaluation of the overall program, as wall as of individual 
project components, would be made at regular intervale. These analyses, 
to be made on an input-output basis, would reflect title relative success 
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of the ss&ta&'s intelligence research and develapsrant of fort, Develop- 
vasirt of now methods, techniques, and equipment of unilateral application 
or departmental interest should be vigorously purBusd lay each departasont.. 
Proposals for intelligence research- projects of common iatoreet would be 
considered by this body and its adviBory I&C subcommittee, and assign- 
Bsat of projects to IftC ssstftysrs would bs Bads oa the basis of primary 
interest and ability to handle. 

The preaent inadequacy of the Intelligence now being produced 
clearly Indicates that additional measures and methods should be sought 
with vigor. While aam efforts are being mad© to find new means to 
improve oar intelligence position, the research and development projects 
involved aro too few end too dispersed. There is a definite need for 
a more concerted and coordinated effort and a frW exchange of infos-cation 
concerning the development of new techniques, collection equipment and 
methods within the intelligence conBnuaity. (pp„ 310, 31l)« 

SscessfMSatioa 

That the 1AC take positive action to insure that a definite and 

J 

concerted effort is made to develop new techniques, methods > and equipment 
for the collection and production of intelligence and insure that a free 
exohange of information concerning such projects is accomplished within 
•'±o intelligence ©ommunityv 
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XV "WATCH-DOG" COMMISSION 
Dlacusaion 

The task force fully realizes that the Central Intelligence Agency, 
as a major fountain of intelligence for the nation, oust of necessity 
operate in an atmosphere of secrecy and with an unusual amount of freedom 
and Independence. Obviously, it cannot achieve its full purpose if 
subjected to open sorutiny and the extensive check* and balances which 
apply to the average Governmental agency. 

Because of its peculiar position, the CIA. has been freed by the 
Congress from outside surveillance of its operations and its fiscal 
accounts. There is always a danger that suoh freedom from restraints 
could inspire laxity and abuses which might prove costly to the American 
people. 

Although the task force has discovered no indication of abuse of j 

! 

powers by the CIA or other intelligence agencies, it nevertheless is ; 
firmly convinced, as a matter of future insurance, that some reliable , 
systematic review of all the agencies and their operations should be j 
provided by Congressional eotion as a checkreln to assure both the Congress 
and the people that this hub of the intelligence effort is functioning 1 
in an efficient, effective, and reasonably economical manner. 

Within the Armed Services Committees, there is a liaison channel 
between the Congress and CIA which serves a worthy purpose, but which 
cannot include private citizens in its membership and has not attempted 
to encompass the wide soope of service and continuity whloh this task 
foroe considers essential for "watchdog" purposes. 
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The task force recognizes that secrecy is necessary for proper 
operation of our foreign intelligence activities but is concerned over 
the possibility of the growth of license and abuses of power where dis- 
closure of costs, organization, personnel, and functions are precluded 
by law. 

On the other hand, sporadic investigations in this 
field eight inadvertently result in unauthorized disclosure of classified 
Information to the detriment of the Intelligence effort. Periodic audita 
or studies by eone qualified, impartial agency would remove both of these 
dangers and would also allay suspicions and distrust which have developed 
in the public mind by the comolete secrecy of these operations. Such a 
procedure also might serve to shield our intelligence program from un- 
justifiable attacks upon the agencies conoerned, and enhance public 
confidence and support of this vital work. 

The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 19k9 legalized the adminis- 
trative procedures for the Agenoy. The Act was passed by the Congress 
on the unanimous recommendation of the Armed Services Committees, without 
full explanation to the Congress but with the assurance that the members 
of the Armed Services Committees had detailed information concerning it. 

The Act, however, exempts the Agency from compliance with any pro- 
vision of law limiting transfers of appropriations; any requirements for 
publication or disclosure of the organization, functions, names, offioial 
titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel employed by the Agenoy; and 
any regulations relating to the expenditure of Government funds. 
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Tha widespread conviction among Members of the Congress that this 
situation should be corrected is Indicated by the fact that more than 
a score of resolutions have been introduced in the current session 
oalllng for a review or watoh over our intelligence aotlvitles , usually 
by a large joint committee of tho two Rouses. 

The taek force, however, envisions aa the proper agency for this 
watch-dog job a small, permanent eoiaaission modeled after the Commission 
on Organization of the fiteoutive Branch of the Government - a bipartisan 
group including members of both Houses of Congress and distinguished 
private citizens appointed by the President. 

Members chosen from private life to serve on this proposed watch- 
dog commission should come from a select group of loyal, qualified, and 
public-npirited citizens who command the respect and confidence of the 
American people. 

Comprehensive periodic studies of the foreign intelligence activ~ 
itles of the United States would be made by the commission, with special 
attention to the questions of whether the assigned work of these intelli- 
gence agencies is being oarrled on efficiently and effectively; whether 
there is an unnecessary overlapping or duplication of effort between 
civilian and military intelligence agencies; whether the staffs are of 
a size Justified by their assigned functions and produeing the intelli- 
gence required for the security of the nation; whether expenditures are 
within budget authorizations and in keeping with the expressed intent of 
the Congress; whether fisoal policies and procedures are in conformity 
with sound accounting principles and practices to the maximum extent 
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possible; whether any of their activities or policies are in conflict 
with the foreign policy aims and program of the United States; and 
whether the effort of any of these intelligence agencies ia being 
dissipated or adversely affected by assignment of added functions alien 
to intelligence. 



The oonsnisBion would require a email permanent staff , with the usual 
provisions for employing attorneys, experts, consultants, and auditors, 
for expenses and for compensation of members and employees. It would be 
empowered to hold hearings and to subpoena witnesses, under adequate 
safeguards to prevent the public disclosure of classified defense infor- 
mation which it might receive; but would have the authority to demand 
and receive from any source any Information it might need for its own 
use. 

The overall aim would be the promotion of aggressive leadership 
which would unify the intelligence effort, make it more productive, and 
inspire a higher spirit of teamwork through elimination of petty com- 
petitive Jealousies. 

The proposed commission should hold itself available to receive and 
to study all complaints against any of our intelligence agencies; to 
maintain a familiarity with the activities of these agencies as a safe- 
guard against the abuse of their proper functions; to oonslder requests 
of the agencies for legislation, and where advisable to support the 
needs of the intelligence community before the Congress, and advise the 
Congress on the effects of proposed legislation on our intelligence 
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And Its recommendations to the President and to the Congress annually 
and at such other times as its opinions might be appropriate or 
necessary. 

One of the fundamental purposes of these reports would be to keep 
the publio Informed, within the bounds of security, of the value said 
the vital accomplishments of the intelligence community, and provide 
an answer to unfounded complaints and critioisma which have tended to 
arouse fears and distrust of the intelligence effort in the minds of the 
people. Publio support thus engendered certainly would improve the 
effectiveness of the intelligence operations, and foster publio partici- 
pation In the collection of overt intelligence data. The people who 
support these operations are entitled to assurance that the investment 
is paying dividends. With such assurance, they would develop an enthu- 
siasm and alertness which could bring in valuable information at times 
to supplement the work of the regular intelligence forces. 

Conclusions 

Responsible and impartial periodic studies of the organisation, 
functions, and policies of the intelligence agencies of the United States 
are needed to Insure that the funds appropriated by the Congress for this 
work are expended in a judicious manner; that such activities will never 
be a threat to the United States, and that the latent powers of these 
agencies will be controlled so that they never run counter to United 
States foreign polioy. (Pages 312 to 316) 

The best means to attain those aims would be the creation of a 
compact, permanent bipartisan commission of distinguished membership. 
(Pages 312 to 316) 
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Recommendation 

That a small, permanent, bipartisan commission, composed of 
members of both Rouses of the Congress and other public -spirited 
citizens commanding the utmost national respect and confidence, be 
established by Act of Congress to make periodic surveys of the 
organization, functions, policies, and results of the Government 
agencies handling foreign intelligence operations; and to report* 
under adequate security safeguards, its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress, and to the President, annually and at such other 
times as may be necessary or advisable. The proposed "watch -dog" 
commission should be empowered by lav to demand and receive any 
information it needs for its own use. It would be patterned er 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern 
ment (Hoover Commission). Appointments by the President of persons 
from private life to the proposed commission should be made from a 
select list of distinguished individuals of unquestioned loyalty, 
integrity, and ability, with records of unselfish service to the 
nation. 
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0? ''BOTH EOtJSSS 6? 7135 CO™SS AKD OTHER KSLXC^I-SHfeD KSSSS' 
C(g£«ja)IEfi K2S nm£33'Ma?XO^L K2SISC* ARD oaDBflGE, HB BtiRaUBR* BS 

act 0? cefcaVw iasB rsnxoic sumss 0? xns oigahzt^% puscsites, 

PflEICHS, A«D 'fSSULTS 0? TH2 GOSSBS&SEr AGBBC223 H£GDI3E3 FOSSICK 
n^mOS 0rSIlAri029, AED TO RSHEtT, q»tt HSCpaSB 83033157 SASfcGTMS, 
US nfiBXKCa :i AEO BSCCttSSWWDKS TO ?SS CCKC8ES3, AUD TO TKB IRB8BBEP, 

Airr/ara as* at seen oim rasa as mx ks raasaBrea Amora. sp 
Mora** "u&fciwjoa" ucraasswir shoots es »aw»H> et xau so kthmd 

#2 



"v r. r.v. ccnzyzm c". ■ ..y.-v ..... ... ,.>.. 

or co»vcu::si?? (KccTra ctf:ussii>;0. Areola sir/s ns tkj raOTSii? 
ov niKi SGVd'is Mrs 70 tkd mcr^J. cession ream* » saia 
yr.cs a skew ues? o? DJSwnGvii^i} L^^ts or Esiorccra Lcaire, 
rotam, t« ascctts 0? ^ras surges so ras msuu 

7,0 c^ectivcscso of cor aaiiceal ^Hi^, effort io a**** to 
q largo degree by the enactor cad ability of the personal, both 
Bllitrvry aid civilian/ ^ in this *«k. dedicated 
offort of tho totalis ««• .*&»• to to to* force. 

g 02S problem, however, asirt in the ^rsennal s^CMsaxt field, 
'tow problem, taken eolleetlv^roarioasSy affect tho ami*, the 
availability, esd tho quality of tte fctt8Uiger.ee praaol. 

The teal: force preccnte doteilftft -oco^e^eticisa late? i* this report, 
«* a view to proving the preotige of the civilian ua3?»t ^6 
his BiUtavy/coilcagBOSi brcsdoain?; the bace of civilian e^oyscat to 
. provide neater flexibility of reeriitaM* of the beet qualified 
iaAivWuslD, improving tho coaditicao of service of CIA personnel 
etatloaed abroad; end incseaoiao the calorie e of certain toy official 
to CIA, 

Xndws*rfo3 and cosswwolftl enterprise conducting bwriaana abroad 
. wraany.havo developed large otaffa vith loag Mporimoa in foreiga 
ok.-w. An appeal to tho patriotic of these cospaaioa night jcewto a 
vniitttwa on their pwC - lead porsoaaol fira this valuable pool of 



I 



J 



tapartet ccntribv^o to tho i«tollic*»w effort,, and tbto rcuaurco 
r,k™id fcn c^oital ftUy. Bkw in r,lno a Arabia jecwrwir of wtircd 
rflitay pwccswl uith te^ cqpnionoa «Udi ^ht vroll bo utilised. 
Da. rnjor rife**ia> in the exploitation of tbece rs«V° vovJ.d bo ten qnced 
** whicfc th, 7 caul* bo &** into ti» inWlSaeneo picto, boc^r.c 
^"csro ia-ultt a losfca part of the notary trails al,c*dy fcchiad 
thoo. 



There are certain other «co^to of *aaor import wrfag * 
acceding sections of thio report. The. tack force «*» to dra* the 
attention of -the Ccra^ica especially to wcoa^adattcso 1, 2, ^d 3 in 
Appcto I. X, • tho opooial recordation oatindsz . 
tlens in Aw-nflis I, Part 2, and tho srcccsaoadaUoa covins the b*d S ot 
for psychological warfare is Awarite II. Thow «ri tho preceding «J« 
options, if oawiofl cut, ohoi** correct tho pri«o doficieacios in 
tho present iacteliiebnoo systo. and lead to greater cconcsy. 

In tho additional recordations vhich follow, no attempt is rado 
to place tho ttvttago in an ovaluvtcd order or priority. Boss of ttwa, 
fcfen alone, night poem to be of only minor BiQalflcaaca » but-takon ao a 
vholo, they chouM servo ao important , logical crtepa in building a aacMS? 
opsmtlig intelligence cactiiao* 
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sur/aawf nova? wcioCTa m aaSMK ; ^ }?A "' : ' n J; ' : '^ 

xi: rac-csss - srquw cs brood reo:i rKFmra parosa psml ttsasjr.*- 
no;: of n» diss, roiisi-as .*d Crosse wspobiskki c? ?:tg.?. 
wacv; ;;:.c^ knikzd as ssu. 'Bi "kiocss at -is ira ^ swssr w 

W T S Tin TOGS 1KB CT-aro-I) SHOULD SB RSK2QD TO TEE PBESIDEOT. 

ffho continued eup&opanft in an jntolligonco organisation' of an 
individual about rim raffictent doubt ooaenlns ^ourity h» ba« 
relied during the conduct of on investigation - although the invoca- 
tion is otill in proeara - represents an unjuatifltfelo risk -bo tha 
national oxarlty, em>n though such individual in placed in a non- 
eencitirs position, (pe V7^»)- 

' mJ MEASURES BE INSTITUTED IH ALL AftSOES TO RECSiECK THS SSCUItlTT 
STATUS OF ALL PESCQiMEL ENGAGED JB mBEKOBRCB ACTIVITIES AT PERIODIC 
DIBERMtS HOT TO EXCEED FTPS YEARS IK A3I IKB2VXDU/X CASS, 

Ths danger of breaktas intcllir.cnco security nlvzys osdsto in spits " 
of tha aggreoaivo aid oxtansira preventive masureo instituted. Ths 
dopsrWnte and *gcncica of tha intoll5 5 onso community give evince of 
recegnistos thJa danger, '"it in considered that the atendardo established 
we reasonable in extant and effective in application arcopt as ttey 
relate to tfaa periodic recUockias of peroonaol employed in da cling Wi+Ji 
ocnalUf? mortal, (pp. &\ 03, 112, 



Sh:) ililAtary AUc-ha isjtit-m In the pr».:.\, ooj .iter of o\\:~ - .;:•.?.:'. v .: ..■ 
intoll::r;oar« <.r,d l.v, thsrofore, of vi tfl.'i ir;;i:o; , t.i;u:.t to tha intr;XHiC."'.:o. 
• efforts "h'.rc i:; oviebneo thwt roeont enforced rachstiom of 
tiJ;cif;ii:5'.( tb;rs'to he 7© rooviltart in liniti;;;/ tho effootivcncRB of thi? 
inoorbent phsao of intelligence- coll-aoticn. Bet lor ur.Jcrstandirs 
mi appreciation of the functions end >/:cs:q?Ii:»hK3i#s of tta Attceh? 
Systera arc required 3a ordor to remove external pressure? which (•.ffc-r*. 
restrictions on its psrforcwsftcsB. The calabar of peroonhel ee signed 
in th2 Attache System and tha ctcadardo prescribed for such aBaigrcnent 
aro satisfactory* Tte entire ejotesa la vrall edsainiofcered and controlled* 
Tha re. is positive evidence c£ an appreciation of tfcs need for economy 
and coordination in operational function?:* (p? 0 105-107> lijS <■•!!«>. 1S5, 
162, 165) 

THAT THE USE 0? ^OVERSIGHTS'* SO 5ECCSB VZTAl> IS5DIMATIH3 SECfeXPS 



.1 : -.v n a 3. 3 i'.-x-:;. th-> Soviet it cpf.or.rc t!:?.t c?.!!.c-il.'.vC..O r:V;!:;j f:.?. :.''." 5 . 

trs tr-ton vl?r : i information ccusfrft if? «o vital that tba con.; :).a rid: An 
i>:»t a:cocoiv;>. Tho v.aa of "ovsrfli{jhtri n to cocero nv.ch irjfori-rv'cAovi 
dcnorvv.;; constant consideration, (p. I60). 

'' ! 

T3i? rca j&SHSSBff 0? DE3i:ss givs esses* ecs^r&TSOS to Tr^ 

EATL0S:?A7ira CP TTi2 SOW Ain) niSESS Iia&U&GiKKB JSCEISiB F0~t JULISuMBi 

raarsrc sarbsss nr (ssssascj ©edit saiga lessees CGcassiers ak? 

GRBD1&S liESrSCmBIi* K» TH8 CC^STIO-I 0? EIIJSCE© lASSS&GE COTRSBS. 

Thoro £0 a scarcity of qualified linguista to ensppor'o the intelligence 

of fort,, and the potential 'of Arcsricsa educational institutions! has not 

been fully exploited. Tho najov difficulties in 'the development of a 

group of wlicpataly qualified lAsgui/stn are tiaa end personnel. Until a 

long~rango program in developed cad accepted ? tho effort will ba iawof- 

ficient. Tho other alternative is to rely solely on desperation Mtfccda 

of acquiring linguists, in which non-U. S. nationals ssnst bo used, with 
i. 

acceptance of tho attendant riclce. It dees appear that the intelligence 
oOEEunlty iu coaociou9 of tho language problca, but is cot attacking tho 
problem with sufficient aggreosivenees. Its eolation involves a lcae-san;; 
program fro:a wV.e!' .5"ww»i&tQ results cannot be expected, (pp, 2j06 s 121j1#V 

SHMP WS WSMJTfflDI OF . 
A.. <HW PESIOSS CQBSIfiOttTlOSr TO KQKR iSXTSjSSaTE «3S 05? SCrcSTW A 
XK 7IK JMTCOiTKif DT TI3 MOJRB! SESflTSSS CP CIVILIAN ISEBIAIGEnKS 

adjusts a:io wiJKn inraLUasiGE r.sF^iis'rs, is cnr:;it to botes es 

|»0.f!{WRRV VvrvT;rnrj7 j« .R?0SnSTOSS? 0? COTi'in n^TCim. 

At::) 70 F\G".t.TTATE TIH IffiK&SSUBS 0? SWJT JSP.30T,SL EST1JE3H THS 2032 07 

imssxxuz co::r/.TiTi7B cbswxch aed tie owasEf.fi ssgspsed ssstics. 

_. TtZ^J33ffzVMZ> 



Kaay irolJ.-qualific.f3 civilian walysfca have traaaferoxT ft-oa tin 
ttilifcnry ccrvic.?:! to civilian os*sni?us bseauio of ccifj frailty piri-ooiwc?. 
jiWU«c-:rottt ps-nstieos in tho sorvirx:?, ct4 bcc?.i.*c:o tl:o oorvietw? arc 
hMspwed by certain cirU-corvica rsquirarcsnta tefiardiS'S olasssificf.tioa 
Wi4 tho inability of the military ewviecs to cfft.v cxJcquato xaoaotSTy 
italuc'jieautfs (pp. 131? 1*V3). 

C. S&GXZ3S&92 533?«>58IIT AS JIiTSI»S.lC2!.'CS SsSCXAISSSS. OF 
QOUUtreD ESTISEB MDHTARZ mSOiSSL Ht tXBffiZBSl ACERB TOSftRD A5SK9I&C. 
TilB L&tiS COKGEfflZSa S^Cw-Soe 1 0? BSH3BD KILEER?,. WHS k 

VSffl TO fiSOttlB TK3 iT«2S2S? C£*I£KS Oil 5SS SEDSSAI. PAY 0? SCOS SI©OT:-v: ' 

Tfcoro do a cleartb of qualified analysts in the iaielliijeaos wn£3&&v~ 
a condition that could ba alleviated to so:. : « <2o;-fs2 by r.oro or.tono5~o 
ew^sloyEGiit of wall-qualified retired iri.lito.-jry psrooaacl (pp. 131, 132) . 

0, COI-iOCCf'jSSlODXC OF F^SOJSSL E10CSD38SS TO 

IfiSUUS Tii&T ADEQtSSS COHStDISATXC^ 7.S tg&iG gztisi TO SH3 ?JS<3D2822^«TS c? 

yns toujcsscs agseciss fob t®zsl snase o? tie ess? qsicts liiLioT.',: 

■JSRSCSS3L. 

SUo c3o! f wiiJv.i&-At of a cowplotcly oeparatt intolHgaaco corps for 
oaroot? purposes doon not appear to bo desirable for s<egular military 
pdvocnnol. Th-a ciiroar nyatmsa now employed by the military norvico?.. 
in euc-!i li:a.tod fields an cdiAiuintvativ© varx-ant officcira for tbo attao 
of ficen , ;i;oco-i:rtorpro - tatj.oa, ordcr-of-battlo analysis, and Jjntcvrror-r.:--' 
jfftot tho prn&cmt noc&n of ibo corvicoo for npocialisation. 
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rw;-'S* \-:'.k:,t 'g-sju) £2 crvn-: to y:;?. t::-:^;v\;.s :>'• ^is:ur.f.WJ: is 
jlvs?:is. .y:.'.0C:.T.i«vj of atom^ sbsowcss swrni? am acrtfjsiis 

Vl* totattljw agcnoio/J of Ite BiqstteMbi c-J D^-.^ aed S«*« 
btlTO toon hurt ' in the past by acrose-tte^bocrd ^duoiicar.-i^forco to 
effect pancsiilia ecoaeales {j)p.-&£9, 270). 

Kffi MOKES OOMflD ME KUKFT ACTICU TO XK0R* Wtf 1*0353 
•CO^EK/alOTT 115 HENHKL RAMS* IB CXVSH TO THE DtfACT W TIE TI2S1A0 
MTOOTa>W CdR MS OfflttMW IWflXSaSWS FG3 FILLIES SESSHHfe 

In certain areas within tha latoiii S envc canity, little 
or ci'forb in penning has bocn givon to the ii*c«A on pnwoa** procure- 
rs In'ttaa of crov S onay of the toXcg involved in our present 
c&arawt re#i*rmmto for fining cenciiivo j»sUi«» . 

'too in uoad.ru- the tn-.v«Xcp^vc of a *ai«f*«henol'« pica for tho 
peooaroRKrt and 'utilisation of pawennol on a continuing basis in 
cov-'-'Ml'-.v;: lhc-:~viU.V«« av«.»«ie of we wij.iw.r7 csrwlces in 
.tiiva of wiv. i*V- c0 ' Z^'*'* 



i . , . ,:...,••.»••■«•: ■' «? 

'of o^^^ioa, tee m wtfaranrtda fc*act cn tfco nwtaRto 

rigid appUcaUw of *ha priEaiplo of «*cod to W and tho ^ of 
rubber etnqi "Sysa Only" iwrioiwly iffipai* hlstSaoly ^ of vitei 
aaforBatlon wbca rocoivod. (p. 50:J) . 
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iW Ar.r, ::\-;:.<r.-\h cwik cow-oil {v:.c) 9 ca&uuwss ab«*a\-u 
CK-.w (:•=".)., wrwd* c? costal j^JAracs (tct) K?:.T,ra7:a3 
ttrarcra ^ iCTaaa) crns 'ao jxb rasas osssffircb, rare a tosh so 

cram osu o? wxcsMam m so aluCcatiis Essauosas 

TAS -5 I-AC-i SIJOl! ASTA W1XC4! KSSZ. P3 IB ACC8»'WSI BUB !B»aKW* 
« A^CT'S aUUHOT. XEBCBf, AHD J^O^f I?ATJO"AL fflBJ«OTm«X. 

a rad to ro\i W art rcAcsua all r^l PK i-WMceoai 
tooctiv^, 4* tho objaat of all arcr* of earfUot, ctoifctaS 

. tfco vorclins boatafari, and tofetiw all ^lligcnos tootrao^w ncv 
c<m'cte6 to both ftani. o«a otto* E5C dlxoctiveo (pp. 24, 25, 83, 223-129, 
155, 179-182, 207-509). 
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« 

jet rss a? &T3?.?zau cora?:x::d i5:-c?T eukects is Acrcsffijrsiijs; w'ViSi? 

ii-.:Uintc?,'j that tho isg&aioros va ari» uniojj to flvLsia jsitsiiigcjcc avo 
irxotticta,t to aoot reo^r«w»tc.' ltoale cars? efforts ara balftg *i< 
find new ycoiviifi to disprove our iatallisonce posltioai tfca research and 
dovolopaeafc projeeto involved are too fow act? too dispersed, Thora 5.3 a 
definite KO'-:d far o bom oannsrt&d and aoor&Avsntod effort and a freer 
©scchang-a of information oaacsnraing tho dovelopinaat of sow tcohaiqwrtf, 
oolAsatlon bwoisaKsit. and aothods'wlthia -His latelUseneo ebsreiwity. 

The Air Fcrco has l.ac*jsa involved in teelvnit-al research ptcojoc-fes 
of ek intoJlisoabe *»tarc «hiah codd vail bo th* reepcasibility of asy 
other agency, an soa» of the d«ricos or id*a3 boia? dsyolopsd haw an # 
evevall application to the i3torj.i«:.aee cciraialty (pp. 170, 171, 210, 211' 

mi kxsuaaa, ak> kemso^io amass, as ah aid to aemyze', qu&st. 

RtS, AS) HL0D03S iram2SS!^..imWJ l TlCII > fiS 767 WTO B33 AS 7JSS 
IA8U2SX K8SX8UB Kff3Bff« 

Baoarao of ths grca'fi yo1'U.'.-o of raw Anf erection fiov.".'.'? into 'oo** 
i2it3l?.iro:ifa: .'.jirteioa, pi'Ui's.Tt flU«£j ay.'stov.v.t arc not oajtaoio of prtSi-.- 
lMoiiJiy jy;A\v.-.v.tio« *'a , c\.r?.k.i.. , ;.iy fiJiort.- 'flso JLtcraasinjIy ard .•..v:a/. jwiL •■„•.•» • 
tho t5vj o Absent lakes it iajporativo that process? tig °^ iato.'.Urjcnco V ;» 



m i f - nj c»CKR TO GITB CRSA^l SKHftSM! TO 7HB OF Si^LLl- 

CjSj-vjjj * :J tI!B UUCBSX SSJSSBS WOWiM "PRESTIGE TO ISS HSS*$S8 0? 

bb xhkkusrcs sums,' the c?ns?s of tub vapjois ilnaxtiotas cisss ' 
a? ta xnis&ia sataass as kswsso ih bb wrawncMH. stress 

WfiMKff TO THE 12VSL 0? VXfm CKEf 0? SCOT XH 2RB AlM?.:AMi ASR TOSS, •'. 

Ibwa.lc oa evidf,»t lack of roocjpiltiea in the nUitaty «rdo« of 
tho important paacotfcw rbio of.iatolliaeBoo. This -dooo a$t &r-p2y to 
.para* a«l.vai::.y oagagad £» or assigned to iatesmeww* activities, 
but rathor to tiw highor oeh&cne within the military. orcaii-Uatioaa. 
A wrvwncy tc-arsid Mi'Upwnrf to Internum dufcioa ho» Osvii sy.id l»c?r.:: » 
or tbs Jsilc of j»r.wtico' ceasocUd with *<.;■::•, duty tdiicJ* icivr younr cfttcu- 
focY jlii-«rtt.iJ?" /iff*'"* * "fsl ~rr- tmitif.:;. M-ii-o "... a 

ctottnUo 'iuad fv.t *U* do-wJccwrt of •«ai*it dc <:orp;j K within in':t.D .lr:o.> . :v 
o.!< r..oiKV3 »)>■:! nn Jncroavo Jn tbu riUrn^hi^m:?;;.) of duty tVjfoiu. 



femurf nx^lbilAt-«« tad too art ror xuivo^nl v**B&*** of lb: 
5l ,,,,-,v,: : of laWu*^ f,^*o for Sr. oleics of tin 

JrlorHr^r, cJoc^to tiu cbmio** to . htfK* o*di» in oh, 
cttfarfsatioua otedciiA-ca^ <p?. *00. US, -W> ' 

\ m , js'TflB HMOTAMOU 0? 'TUB F08EX83 Rffltt KIWRiSIOSS 
HUNK, XStSS 3RSGAI5D 300013 BB GIVHU OB SPSCi'AI, QPUnttOttB 0? 

Easinesses teRsoma wsMrnsKsf » roasica posts } t^t ? so fas ad 



PCGSI3XS, AHS SPECIAL XOTLSBBB QUALIFICA^IS E«MffiSD 133 SUS- 

too orfcttiy acfi pro** i^oscatatian of 4c Snfesnttca -woccs* 
vill tWit the prnc«aol fmgm of th» Mate D*p«rt*Kifc in j*so«ii r 
■erf iba ?^*5pi Sorvlco and latolli^acs Area in partkwtar. ' Sinco 
itttolHcc^o qvalifAcatto w«il3y crfsnWe to w> wqplro, 

cafi tt » «£f£!«dt to f*d, it i» doefaaWa to m^sx-d to* twoota now 
in the Dopar'ccsttt.- (pp. C>5» 

STAT S ?A?S WCa3JB3 POP. V.CCETS^'TSCS 0? LVri-V.-:?. 

aw usa smct*. ts vicor.cr-3j.-i: m» mat ^ issccsiEOi: 

rrrss is ac;:c^u i» s»a»i KmSssau. 
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I" ?.*-iv:-v'.i ,'•;•> v-',v,.-i xv v.r •■; J .:tl--..j :.<As v.'*..-' c;.\»\ " ■'< i." 'd' \ 
j«j v.v-ir-i. V^».J.;i e*v:x - ti:i! a \i;:v.-ci lev Ir-iVjoago ".r..i wsiisJr,; or; )• 

»a .1.nMi\v.:i-:::ci Vp. . 

iraKsc? yo sscriCT m, ' n iesrc^iuii.isj3s, , » iot. a tow to 'jr.-/.:r;?r-:::- 

If AID SCam&G ABZ £ffi3£EEyXES wnXCil C0TO).2Sfil> 5:0 A XSSXiTOSEftKTIC-; 
03? TrfS STJKCnoi?S ASBJ ?iISAPri.Xa\720S 02' AVHICXCT OF THIS OPHCii: 0? SiECIM. 
OHMSZOSS. K IS AISO ISG&mSm tftAT HE F3L^Z0tiSK.7.?3 07 tics qso 
WITH TuS U?mLICSSCS OSVOJLJIXZWaOJT OF THS JCS A£D THS HXLXXAKX SSErJSKSaS 
US KORE SifiCXrCCAU'f SfiSUSD Ot?i* SO AS TO RSDCS2 X2S FQ8SIETUT3S C5? 
FBICSttCftAK) MSKIJ^S7AlU>II?Cr WT£H M55EBCT TO Tr^S pBSPCBSTSfUKlES ASSXoiSD 
TOSS* TIE ttdicn&l SEWKXTZ AC? C? 1947, AS JBSMSD, *0 CiKi C? B3S 
.C£0U1Z2£I2C!S KESUID2X3 10130X353, KIC3AK3, ABC ESQDUCSICn OF . 

Atfhuc&b tfco jUinguage in Dirastivs 5X05-7 in voiy bro:«2 villi rsL-^'-'t^/ 
to tha po**srs vested in the Director r 080, the diraot&'ro also indicate:? 
c5eai*2;»- t5v.fr. it is wet Intended tliat thcos perwevs bo i;o intr^/reied no to 
ttlisr or ro-.-t/io-fc the iutoliigcnco ci*saai.satien of tfco Jsiat Chiefs of 
Staff as tho Mortal' chanssl for intelligence production for tha Secret:!?.';' 
ox' Ibfc^so, Tao (Uvcetivo nice :lwdic.'.«t.?o that i.t should not bo eons* t ••Kf:! 
co ass to tifCcit iho S'«;;yOTBi Mil .'.ties of the sciliitary ivri ell? ;;c •!'."•: erfr'sr' - 
ti.::v.j f-.'i" (*« ; :.\;i i/iC^li-."5. irttaU.itfv.ee. l?o r.a.ojicv.3 abuno of, pcwi - wr 
Vir.&Tciiiyn of jxcj%v,-;ai.ivcfl roinjowiibilitieu by -tho Officio of .'Jtocia?. 



I,,;,o in i',, c^*t of** '>>,v,lo,s of B* ^-*-> ^ ^ 

Mr. rtatf cltf* I**-* o-lvo offlca r - C;ViL '- y 

t4o3 of *!u Joint «**> of Sta* r,rl tho .Ulta?/ d*o*ta*«<». - r ' 
#t te o poooiU.. **»™o, to W 
to F-cnt policy to the ,1 ^ fer hO, cooiaio, 

tod ^"cm th. ^ti^ of 1*MA»0. ^ tho C30, without 
elation of «. viloun an* kw**** of th. Joint **» of 
Staff or ifao head, of tt, rJLiitasy dopirW-. Action of such 
by ^ offico *lcfa i 3 *Hfca* *«qp*Uai* fb* cation* T *°**r** 
cVdeas doiseopa. (pp. 89-9«)« 

' £o^iS22i.of .S»£J$ESI 

. ' m t n box m its co^^mi^ucs nicstaa ba & itaa , 
so as to sua rrc Ksiaeffi wsiwaae re to m «b*vo / 

' Eoec^o of tho tapartew. of ^ofcotttns it. i*t»trf*l cocrate m», 
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QLOSSAHX OP 
INTELLIGENCE TERMJHOLOOI 

ANALYSIS s Stage In the intelligence process in which inforsatloa is 
subjected to review in order to idas&ify signifieant facta ewfl 
do^lvas conclusions t&erefrd*.' 

ANALYST t Parson who does analysis, usually in a relatively broad ernes, 
including the preparation of an intelligence report or estimate. 

ASSETS i Any tangible reeour«e~=p®r*<itt, group* instsraaeat, installation* 
supplies, etc --.available for clandestine operations, 

ATTACKE t Person who is regularly employed by a branch of the Govemmesfc 
other than the Department of State or the Foreign Sersice but is 
temporarily assigned to a diplomatic post to represent the interests 
of his fcransf . end, while there, is subjsct to ebordination by the Chief 

of Mission* 

CHIEF OF MISSION i Principal officer of a diplomatic post: ambassador f 
minister, ete. Normally, in addition to his other duties, he is 
responsible for the coordination of noa-eo-rert collection in and 
reporting from his area. 

CLA MDESTBIE ; By E\a»8 designed to conceal tho true nature of an activity,, 
or identification of persons, equipment, and facilities with an 
s«ii*ity, and JjdaKbiflcation of any of these with the organisation 
or nation sponsoring them. 



COlXATIflNg Critical oompasladn of two or more itsma or dccwasnts of 

related l&fomation, coaaonly idesiifJed aa a stage lis the iafcolli«=> 
gcsnco process* 

COLLECTIOH t (1) Initial gathering, overtly or covertly, of information, 

i 

doetaaaata, publications, and other materials for intelligence ourpoaes* 
a major stage in tha Intelligence procesa. Ordinarily iaoliea full 
exploitation of an assigned subject, source, or group of sources and 
sposdy dispatch to headquarters. (2) Headquarters assembling of 
material ao gathered, for two rwpoaeet laoed&ate dlstslbufeion to 
those who presently Mad it, and filing for reference by those who any 
rased it at a later date. Collection in thia aeaee ie inaideatal to 
dissemination (e>v»), which la commonly considered a major stage in 
the intelligence process distinct from collection In sense Ho. 1* 

ComiffHSSTATIOHi Establiata»nt and management of a clandestine organisation 
in such f aahioa that parsons in one component know as little as ooaaibla„ 
preferably nothing, about the personnel, organisation, or activities of 
any other component, Compartmeatatlon nay be vertical (between branches 
of an organisation* operations, or nhaaes of operations) or horiaoatal 
(between higher and lower echelons of the same organisation), 

CONSUMER g (1) Parson or agency that uses information procured by either 
its own ata r f or other agencies, (2) Person or agency using finished 
intelligence produced by either ita own staff or other agencies. 
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OOrcrgiilj Protestivo galea easd by "a person, organisation, or installation 
to prevent identification vith clandestine activities. It nvay bs 
Either artifici al or natural . In the latter case, customary appear anco 
and outward activities are contlmwdo Cover may also be classified 
according to the organisation in which* with its confidential approval 
and cooperation, an Individual adopt* status, a^g. official cova r, in a 
governmental organisation other than the true one? unofficial , in any 
nongovernmental activity; conraerpial , in any business organisation. 
Cover is also frequently differentiated as light or deep^ but there is 
no general agreement as to where one of these categories ends and the 
other begins. 

COVERT r Clandestine. 

CUT-OUT t Person or device interposed between two persons or groups in 

clandestine activities in order simultaneously to provide communication 
and to serve any or all of three other purposes! (a) to hide their 
relationship from their opposition} (b) to provide compartment ation 
within their organisation; and (c) to provide security for the rest 
of the organization in case their part of it is penetrated. 

DEFECTION i Conscious abandonment of allegiance to a government, faith, 
cause, party/ or person/ usually but not necessarily accompanied by 
adoption of allegiance to the opposition. In current tJ.S. usage, most 
commonly refers to defectors from Communism or Soviet orbit. 




PISSEHIMATIOW t Process of ensuring adequate and timely distribution of 
information, Intelligence,, or related materials. While dlseeadaatl<sa 
and dlBtributloH ana soaetimes regarded as syeonyjraoB, they ar© mora 
fruitfully distinguished as follows i (a) Dissemination is the analytical 
IdesBtlfieation of the persona or offices whose missions justify their 
receipt of a given piece or type of information or intelligence and 
determination of the necessary security controls? (b) Distribution la 
the physical operation of dispatching copies according to this identi- 
ficationo 

ESCAPE AND EVASIQW « Getting oat of hostile territory* commonly applied t« 
military personnel,, especially dotraed airmen. May be applied to the 
process by which an individual does this or to a whole complex of 
.organisation, personnel, nsthods -and- facilities .cl^est^ly.establiahed 
and operated for this purpose. Commonly escape innliea having been in 
enemy custody, while evasion does not. Routae established for this 
purpose are called escape lines , escape routes „ rat lines , or rat trails . 

BSPlQNAO Bt Clandestine procurement of information. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORHATIOS (EEI )t A statement of the additional 
data regarding the enemy t terrain not under our control, or meteoro- 
logical or hydircgraphlc conditions, which mast be collected and processed 
in order to enable a commander to make a sound decision as to a cours* 
of action, conduct a maneuver, avoid surprise, or formulate details of 
a plan of operations. The essential elements axe usually enunciated 
in the form of questions posed for the purpose of focusing the attention 
and activities of all collecting agencies on the high-priority information 
which Is needed at a particular time. 



ESTIMATE ! (1) An analysis of a foreign situation* development, or trend 
which identifies itB major elements, interpret o their significance, 
and appraises (a) their future possibilities and (b) the prospective 
results of the various actions that might be taken by this country in 
relation to the foreign situation* development*, or trend. (2) An 
appraisal of the capabilities, vulnerabilities, and potential courses 
of action of a foreign nation or combination of nations in consequence 
of a specific national plan, policy 9 decision, or contemplated course 
of action. (3) An analysis of an actual or contemplated elandestino 
operation in relation to the situation in which it is or would be 
siondueted, in order to identify and appraise such factors as available 
and needed assets, and pot asstial obstacles, accomplishment a, and 
consequences. 

EVALUATION j (x) Appraisal of an item of information in relation to such 
of its qualities as pertinence, credibility, reliability, and accuracy * 
It is done at several stages in the intelligence process with pro~ 
greaaively different contexts and bases. The later evaluation» p which 
are done by intelligence analysts, are concerned especially with 
verified accuracy and may, in effect, convert information into Intelli- 
gence. Earlier evaluations, as by case officers and reports officers, 
are commonly focused upon the reliability of the source and the 
probability of the information as judged by data available at or close 
to operational level. Many prefer to call one or both these appraisals 
grading. 

Ail i ri i ~ i 1 1 rf" 

MFLOXTATIONt (1) Process of getting maximum pertinent lnfonastioii from any 
type of source. (2) Prcsess of getting maximum service from Borneoae, 
usually an agent, for eOTert purposes. 



( KTEaRIILA WARFAREt Organised program of intermittent haKpaaaiag actios 
apainst personnel, units, iiwrtallatlons, suooliesj or «oi#nuaicatioi?« 
routoe of forces in general control of an crea by s. flexible* mobile 
group or groups. Such action is a product of a resistance movement 
and is eupoorfced by it. Kith or without outside direction or help., 
Between action* guerrSStee nay stay together in. a relatively remote 
place or simply melt bac& into the gessral population. 

IHPQRMATIOMt Unevaluated docuaeata (including reoorta, naps,, photographs*, 
publications, etc.), data, atateaents, observations, etc., collected 
with a view to their Contribution to intelligence. Information id the 
raw material of iBfeolllpence. 

l^M l UTIOH t Process of building no the intelligence eoaaie through select iva 
eoffibiaatioa of the basic eXessafra identified through an&lyaifl , i» infor- 
mation accepted through evaluation, in order to form an acceptable 
intelligence pattern oe a larger subject. 

IHTS LLlOEH CEi (l) The product resulting from the collection, evalnatlou, 
analysis, integration, and interpretation of all available information 
uhleh concerns one or sore aspects of foreign nations or of areas of 
operations and which la immediately or potentially significant to 
planning; 

B ASIC IHTELiyEHC Ei (1) Factual intelligence resulting from collection and 
- processing of the beat available encyclopedic information of general 
interest and of a more or less permanent or static nature. (2) Factual 
intelligence which results from the collatioa of sJM/yeloped!©. inforastics 
of a more or lees permanent and static nature and general Interest, tshith,, 
m a result of evaluation and interpret&tiou, is datermiaad to be the. 
bast available. 
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CO MBAT lOTELLIBa f C jEt Military intelligence required for use in a combat 

situation, whether based upon information collected locally or provided 
by higher headquarters. Differs front strategic only in scope,* points 
of view, and level of employment.. As a term for the counterpart to 
strategic B combat is cotmwmly preferred to tactical . 

COUOTERIHTEXLIQEHCB t (1) Actios taken foy the nurpose of (a) protecting a 
nation against such clandestine efforts as esolonags, subversion, or 
sabotage by foreign twwers or by dissident groups threatening the national 
security, or (b) acquiring information about the personnel „ organisation, 
facilities, or plans of persona or groups engaged in or suspected of such 
clandestine efforts. (2) latellipence concerning the subjects referred 
to in (b) above. 

eoVKRg IHTELLIQBNOEi Intelligence based upon information obtained by covert 
means either because it is not obtainable overtly or because the service 
getting it does not want to reveal ita country's interest in It, 

CUHRgHfT IirrE XLJ SSgCEt Spot information or intelligence that is of imasdiata 
ig&ereat and value to the users cad which ie usually furnished to them 
without the delays incident to cemclete evaluation and interpret at ioa$ 

PSPA^THEWTAL IffTKLLIEEHCBt Jofcalligenoe, including basic, current, and staff 
intelligence ©ceded by a department or iadepaadeht agency of the Federal 
Government and the subordinate units thereof, to execute its mission and 
to disaharge its lawful), responsibilities. 

HATIOHAL mTBLLIOEWCBi (1) Integrated departmental intelligence that covers 
the b»«ad aspects of national policy and national security, la of concern 
to more than one dopartsant or agency, and trans sends th* exclusive 

dfoapatence of a single daparfcreent or agency,, 



SOCIOIOQIC AL TOTELLIflENCE t Intelligence pertaining to the social, cultural,, 
psychological, or ethnic structure and characteristics of a group of 
people and their distribution on such bases as sex, ago, education, 
occupation, location, religion, racial origins > customs and sores. 

TECHNICAL ISTSLLIOEHCE t Intelligence concerning devices, equipment, and 
specific processes* Akin to scientific intelligence but tends to be 
differentiated frost it on the basis of practice vs. theory. Scientific 
intelligraoce coaceastratea on rass&rch and experimentation. Whan research 
and experimentation lead to production, any intelligence concerning the 
products and production methods and teehnlcues is properly called 
technical intelligen ce. 

LICENCE. COMMUNITY i All depart marts or other units of the govemsant that 

I' 

are actively concerned with intollipence, collectively. Often useful but 
relatively loose term that represents no formal organisation, 

iNTELLIQENCE TSTORMVPinH i Information of "possible intelligence value, obtained 
by any means and la any form, including faets, observations, reports, 
photographs, maps, documents, publications, materials, manufactured 
articles, etc. In many parts of the intelligence community,, this is a 
standard term) in some it is frowned upon as confusing the distinction 
between information and intelligence. In the latter, i nformation is 
considered adequate without the qualifier I ntelligence . 

INTELLIGENCE PROCESS t Steps by which Information is assembled and converted 
into intelligence end the resulting product is made available to users. 




IOTERPRET ATIOM t Proeess of determining the probable meaning and aigBifl* 
cance of processed infonmfclon as they relate to the mission of the 
orgaaisatica in whieh intelligence is being produced. T"hua s in the 
field of national Intelligence, meaning and significance are determined. 
In relation to the national security and to a trend, development, or 
situation in a foreign nation or a. course of action by a foreign nation. 

INVESTIGATION, SECtJRTfY t Collection of information about a person from all 
available sources, including informants and file searches in order to 
determine his reliability and suitability (in relation to security) for 
employment in an Intelligence organisation. More thorough and extensive 
thaa naae cheeko 

NAME CHBCKt Search of available recorded data to find information about a 
person. Normally conducted to determine the presence or absence of 
derogatory information about the person, as a first step in judging 
his reliability or intelligence value, 

ORDER OF BATTLBi Compilation of Information or Intelligence about the 
identification, strength, command structure, and disposition of the 
personnel, units, and equipment of any military force. 

OVERT t (1) Open or available to the nubile; In Intelligence, logically 

applicable only to such sources. (2) Non-covert , even though concerned 
with classified information. In relation to activitS-ea,, methods, or 
parts of Intelligence organisations, non-covert is highly preferable 
to overt. 
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PARAMILITA RY t In general, nertaittlng to essentially military Action by 
groups ether than official nilltary organisations, usually partisan 
or guesriHa groups. la allocations of fractions within orgaaiaatlojts 
concerned with such (setters, this geosral defiaition is subject to 
various technical refinement a, as in the distinction, if any, batweGa 
paramilitary and quaslmilltary . In sons quarters, one or both of these 
terms io also held to include unsonventional action by military units, 
e.g. commandos.- 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE i Planned use, by a nation, of propaganda and related 
informational measures designed to influence the opinions, emotions 9 
attitudes, end behavior of eaeiqy, neutral, or friendly foreign groups 
in such a way as to support the accoapllshment of its national policy 
and ains. 

RBQPriEHE Nr t (1) A subject, general or specific, unon which there is a need 
for the collection of taforaafcien. (2) A subject upon which there is 
need for the production of intelligence. (3) An activity that needs to 
be undertaken* 

SAB OTAGE : Any action, exeent direct military action* positive or negative, 
clandestine or otherwise, that results in the tenperary or permanent 
denial to an unfriendly power of the use or full effectiveness of any 
artiela, aaterial, facility;, process, or othnr physical resources o Anti» 
sabotage is prevention of sabotage. It nay be synonymous with counter - 
sabotag e but usually is restricted to the moans, methods, and meehaalcal 
devices esiployed. 





SKCgR ITY.t (1) Matlomal t Freedom of a couatry from present or potoBblai 



general welfare, independence 4 md the pursuit of its aational obJeefeiTOS 

(2) General intell igence i Condition vhleh. assures the safeguarding of 
valuable information and the protection of physical and human assets p 
the eompronise of -which might eerioualy impair the interest of the nation 
This is imperative in time of peace, as well as in tins of «ar„ The* 
Uniting of knowledge of classified information to those persons who 
"need to know" is one of the basic principles of effective security „ 

(3) Operational tatcllflgance> Element of. covert intelligence activities 
that pretests then from hostile penetration or embarrassing disclosure* 
Its basic concept is the realization that every operation is a potential 
target for enemy action and that every person acting in it is a potential 
source of compromise,, 

SOURCE i Person, apency, publication, document, etc, from which inforaation 
is received or obtained. 

SiWi&KSIOHi (1) lotion designed to weaken the loyalty of a person to a 
government or organisation as a preliminary to his defection or to 
efforts to recruit him. (2) Efforts to change the character or 
allegiance of an organization, carried on by agents of a hostile govern- 
stent, generally working within the organisation. 

WATCH COMMTTTEE t High-level group of intelligence officers charged with 
continuous appraisal of indications of hostile intentions. 



daasgesra - especially external, clandestine, or subversive to its 
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AC/S, 0..2 - 

AFB 

AF1SR 

APOIN 

AIC 

AIRPAC 

A1RPLANT - 



CAS 

CGRAFE 

CCRAK 

CIA 

CIC 

CIO 

CINOEUR 
CINCHBLM 

CINCPAC 



DCI 
DCID 

DD Form 98 - 

DDCI 

DD/t 

W/P 

DD/S 

DFO 

DOD 

DZIO 



EDIC 

EEI 

EIC 



FBI 

FBID 

FDD 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence (Amy) 
Air Force Base 

Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation 

Air Force, Office of Intelligence 

Army Intelligence Center, Ft. Holabird, Md» 

Naval Air in the Pacific Area 

Naval Air In the Atlantic Area 



Controlled American Source 

Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities, Far East 
Covert, Clandestine and Related Activities Korea 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Counter Intelligence Corps 
Central Intelligence Group 
Commander in Chief Europe 

Commander in Chief Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and 

Mediterranean 
Commander in Chief Pacific 



Director of Central Intelligence 
Director of Central Intelligence Directive 
Department of Defense Loyalty Certificate 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Deputy Director Intelligence (CIA) 
Deputy Director Plans (CIA) 
Deputy Director Support (CIA) 
Deputy for Foreign Operations (Army) 
Department of Defense 

Deputy for Zone of Interior Operations (Army) 



Economic Defense Intelligence Committee 
Essential Elements of Information 
Economic Intelligence Committee 



Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Foreign Broadcast Information Division (CIA) 

Foreign Documents Division (CIA) 




1AB - Intelligence Advisory Board 

IAC » Intelligence Advisory Committee 

ICCG - Intelligence Coordinating Committee, Germany 

(Membership* State, 3 military commands in Germany, 
CIA. - J-2E0CCM participates) 
ICIS - Interdepartmental Committee on Intelligence Security 
IDC - Interagency Defector Committee 

IIC - Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference 

IPC - Interagency Clandestine Priorities Committee 

ISMSCI - Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified 

Information 

JMF - Joint Action Armed Forces 

JAEIC - Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee 

JCS - Joint Chiefs of Staff 



MAAO - Military Assistance Advisory Group 



NACAIN - Naval Collaboration in Air Intelligence 

NIA - National Intelligence Authority 

NIE - National Intelligence Estimate 

HIS - National Intelligence Survey 

NSC - National Security Council 

NSCID - National Security Council Intelligence Directive 



OBI - Office of Basic Intelligence (Proposed CIA) 

i OC - Office of Collection (Proposed CIA) 

OCB - Operations Coordinating Board 

OCD - Office of Collection and Dissemination (CIA) 

CCI - Office of Current Intelligence (CIA) 

00 - Office of Operations (CIA) 
CO/C " " Contact Division (CIA) 

ONE - Office of National Estimates (CIA) 

ONI - Of f ioe of Naval Intelligence 

ORL - Office of Reference and Idaison (Proposed CIA) 

ORR - Office of Research and Reports (CIA) 

OSI - Office of Scientific Intelligence (CIA) 

0S0 - Off ioe of Special Operations, Department of Defense 

V-^ OSR - Office of Scientific Research (Proposed. CIA) 

OSS - Office of Strategic Services 
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SEC - Scientific Estimates Committee 

SIC - Scientific Intelligence Committee 

SID - Strategic Intelligence Digests 

SOVMAT - Soviet Materials (CIA) 

SRI - Special Request for Intelligence 



USIA - U.S. Information Agency 



APPENDIX A 



BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF THE TASK PORCE ON INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

CLARK, Mark Wayne. General, U.S. Army (retired)* Chairman* United 
States Military Academy. Now President, The Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina* In World War II commanded Allied ground forces in Italy and 
effected first large-scale surrender of a German field command in Europe « 
June 19k$» Commander-in-Chief of U«So Occupation Forces in A':stria and 
U.S. High Commissioner for Austria- Deputy to UoSo Secretary of State 
In London and Moscow with Council of Foreign Ministers negotiating 
Austrian treaty- May 1952, Commander-in-Chief, Far East Command, serving 
simultaneously as Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, Commanding 
General, U.S. Army Forces, Far East, and Governor of Ryukyu Islands ° 
July 1953 > signed Korean armistice agreement for United Nations „ 

CONOLLT, Richard Lansing* Brooklyn, New Xork. Admiral, U.S. Navy 
- (retired )» Served at sea throughout World War I and awarded Navy Croseu 
In World War II, commander Destroyer Division Six) served in Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, and on staff, Commander-in-Chief, UoSo Fleet- 
Postwar duties included Deputy Chief of Naval Operation*, U.S, Naval Ad= 
visor to European Advisory Commission, President of Naval War Collegeo 
Now President, Long Island University" 

ROLLINGS, Ernest Frederick. Lawyer. Charleston, South Carolina. 
The Citadel and University of South Carolina. During World War II, 
served in African and European Theaters with U. S» Army. Former member', 
South Carolina State Legislature. Now Lieutenant Governor, State of 
South Carolina. 



K&'ARRSj, Hsnry. Orange Oaks Ranch,, La Verne, California, Manu- 
facturer, inventor, and executive. University of Otah and California 
Institute of Technology. Past President, U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Vice President, Chamber of Commroe of the United States; and Director, 
Tournament of Rosas Association. Chosen as "California's Most Useful 
Citizen," 19<U. Fellow, American Institute of Management. 

RICKEUBACKER, Edward Vernon. Hew York, New York. Aviator. Inter- 
national Correspondence School. In World War I, commanded 94th Aero 
Pursuit Squadron, personally credited with 26 air victories. World War II , 
activities Included special missions for Secretary of War to nine foreign 
countries and areas. U.S. and foreign government awards include 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Formerly executive with American Airways, 
Aviation Corporation, and North American Aviation, Since 1933, with 
Eastern Air Lines, Ino., as general manager and president; now Chairman 
of the Board. 

RUSSELL, Donald Stuart. Spartanburg, South Carolina. Lawyer. 
University of South Carolina and University of Michigan. Practiced law 
in Spartanburg. Formerly member Price Adjustment Board, War Department j 
Assistant to Director of Economic Stabilisation) Assistant to Director of 
War Mobilisation | Deputy Director „ Office of War Mobilisation Reconversion! 
Assistant Secretary of State. How President, University of South Carolina, 

CHRISTIANSEN, James George. Major General, U.S. Army {retired). 
Staff Director. University of California, United States Military Academy. 
Former Chief of Staff, Army Ground Forces) Commanding General., 2d Armored 
Division, Ft. Kood, Texas j Cerasanding General, 6th Armored Division, Ft. 



Leonard Wood, Missouri; Chief Engineer, Far East Command} Chief of 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, Rome, Italy* 

DUBBELDE, John Julius Jr., Colonel, U.So Army (retired). Alexandria* 
Virginia* Deputy Staff Director. Johns Hopkins University. Former 
Deputy Budget Officer for War Department j Budget Officer, Office of the 
Commander-in-Chief Europe* staff member. Supreme Headquarters. Allied ' ^ , au oer. 

Powers Europe | Chief of Plans Division, Office of Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Personnel and Administration, Department of the Amy« 



